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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


James MCreery & Co, 


At their Semi-Annual Inven- 





tory just completed, selected 
several very large assortments 
of Colored and Fancy Silk : hak 
Velvets, etc., which they will ey oe ‘ 


° ° . CUPID'S ADVICE: ‘‘If your Mamma will use Packer’s Tar 
dispose of during this month Soap those eruptions will vanish, your skin will become smooth, 


soft, and healthy, and your complexion beautiful.” 


at extremely low prices. Orders | «« Packer’s Tar Soap 
by mail carefully and promptly is carefully made from vegetable oils. It is exceedingly smooth 
and agreeable to the skin, and as it is combined with pine tar and 


filled glycerine, it is a valuable remedy in s&in diseases, as well as 

, pleasant for toilet uses. Wecommend it, without hesitation, as 

the most satisfactory soap, in both these respects, that we have 
ever used.”’—Medical and Surgical Reporter, Phila. 

“*T use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive troubles with 

the most marked bertefits.”—Zgdsert Guernsey, M.D., 526 Fifth 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, | aves. Sew ver 


25 Cents per Cake. All Druggists. 
Send four cents, stamps, for sample and pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. 








TEALE & MORRO, 


(GOODYEAR’S RUBBER GOODS, 


No. 4 FLATBUSH AVENUE, 
Junction Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A SOUVENIR CARD MAILED FREE. 


T Sars 
RAVEN GLOSS STERBROOK _ 
STEEL PENS 


Absolutely the best, Makes ladies’ shoes look new, 
not warnished, Ask any reliable dealer. Contains For Sale by all Stationers. 
oil, Softens and preserves leather. Take no other ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 26 John St.. N. Y 








Beware 4f imitations. Burron & Orriey, Mfra, N. Y. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


THE BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 


For 15 years it has beena standard remedy with all Physicians who treat Nervous or Mental disorders, 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND 
DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 


IT SHOULD BE USED AS A SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD. 


““ To build up worn-out nerves, to banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache. I have not had a severe headache since I 
began its use ; it was my great trouble before.” —Dr. Gwynn. 

** To amplify bodily and mental power to the present generation, and prove the survival of the fittest to the next.””—BrsMAxck. 

‘* To strengthen nervous power. It is the only medical relief I have ever known for an overworked brain.” —GLapsTone. 

“To make life a pleasure, not a daily suffering. I really urge you to put it to the test.”,—Miss Emity Fatrurut. 

“‘ Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


For Sale by Druggists, or sent by mail. $1.00. F. CROSBY CO.,.56 West 25th St., N. ¥.. 





Sunday-School Banners of Silk and Gold. 


New Designs, $5 upward. Hand-Book by mail. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, & R. LAMB, 


CHURCH METAL WORK, : : 
M EMO RIAL wi N DOWS, ” — a a. the Door 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. (Illustrated Circulars Free.) 
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SARATOCA SPRINCS. 


D®*: STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. THE RESORT OF MANY BROOKLYN FAMILIES. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND OTHER BATHS. 
REFERENCES: 


REV. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. REV. W. W. BOWDISH, D.D. 
HON. GEORGE G. REYNOLDS. MR. CHARLES A. TOWNSEND. 


Te ROBERT HAMILTON’S MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

This establishment is charmingly located near the principal Springs, Churches and Hotels, and carefully adapted to the 
requirements of Invalids and Guests. The Boarding Department is well regulated, the halls and parlors unusually pleasant, and 
the sleeping-rooms cheerful, airy and well furnished. Persons desiring rest and recreation only will find this a most desirable place 
for the season. Among the patrons of this house are some of the most eminent of the church and nation. References: Rev. Dr. 

. P. Newman, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. John E. Cookman, N. Y.; Rev. Dr, D. P. Kidder, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. I. A. Roche, of Brooklyn. 
erms, from $10 to $20 per week, depending upon room. For further information apply to f 
R. HAMILTON, M.D., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


GPENCER HOUSE, 


(N. WATERBURY,) 





SANITARIUM AND FAMILY HOTEL. 








‘Piece, HALL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, Corner Division and Matilda Streets, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
OPENS JUNE togth, 1886. 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


Church Street, first house from Broadway, 


Rates, $3.50 and $4.00 per day. Accommodates 1,000 Persons. SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


First-Class Family Boarding House. Prices Reasonable. 


CLEMENT & COX, Proprietors. L. L. BRINTNALL, Proprietor. 











BERKSHIRE HILLS. 
THE WORDEN, OTEL ALANDAR. 


‘*A favorite resort for sensible people.’* Delightfully 
| located on the famed ‘‘ Berkshire Hills,’’ in Southwest Massa- 

2AaT | chusetts, 2,000 feet elevation. Good roads, delightful scenery, pure 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. air. Reached from Grand Central Depot, New York, by Harlem 
R. R. to Copake. Open June sth. Accommodates 50. 


P. O. Address, 
| Copake Iron Works, N. Y. 
| FRANK S. WEAVER, Proprietor. 








Broadway, corner Division Street, 


Directly opposite the United States Hotel. 
W. W. WORDEN, Proprietor. 








LAKE CEORCE. 








HE AGAWAM, 
To MARION HOUSE, BOON BAY, WEST SIDE LAKE GEORGE. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., THIS NEW AND PERFECTLY-APPOINTED HOTEL, 


- oe accommodating 80 guests, will be opened on July rst. 

Is delightfully situated on the West Shore of the Lake, six miles Everything the Best. 

Write for particulars. 

from Caldwell. W. H. MIDDLEWORTH, 

Lake George, N. Y. 


OCUST GROVE HOUSE, 
House. BOLTON, LAKE GEORGE, 
OPENS FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS MAY sgth. 





The Cuisine is Unequalled. A good Livery connected with the 


he “* Marion” i i ti ith th H-k: “ Pearl tebe ag : z 
ome ee ean ne ee ee Located in the vicinity of Bolton. Tourists will find this loca- 





Point House.” tion all that can be desired. Cool, Shady grounds, with Boating, 
oe el, a. co ai 
D. W. SHERMAN, ietor. team Yacht Meets Guests at Bolton Landing. 
en Address GEORGE R. FISH, Proprietor. 
OODMAN HOUSE, ‘Pemeeanieeeeee HOTEL, ; 
BOLTON LANDING, LAKE GEORGE. LAKE GEORGE. 


. Capacity for 30 Guests. First-Class Family Hotel. Table} While this Hotel is first-class in every particular, it is especially 
Seeond to None on the Lake. noted for its Magnificent View, Shady, Pleasant Grounds, and 


wae Fresh Vegetables, and everything Homelike | fxcellent Table. A Free Omnibus connects with all trains at 





ddress, for terms, etc., Caldwell Depot to convey guests to Crosbyside Hotel. All 
A. G. GOODMAN, Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y. steamers on the Lake stop at Crosbyside Dock. 








OOn sr 








XUM 
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LAKE CEORCE AND VICINITY. 


NEW JERSEY. 





| (eemeeceiata HOUSE, 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


HAMILTON & CRAIG, Proprietors. 


SUMMER BOARDERS and TOURISTS will find Pleasant 
Rooms and Good Accommodations at Reasonable Prices. 


During the past season this House has been Enlarged and Re- 
fitted with Modern Improvements. 


Free Omnibus to and from all Trains and Boats. 


I San ented HOUSE. 
NEAREST HOTEL TO MOUNT MARCY. 











Telegraph in House. 
Stage Line. 
Address 


Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. New 
Reduced Rates. Send for Circular. 
GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD, 


Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 





AKE HOUSE, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A pleasant summer resort, located on east shore of Lake, op- 
posite old Fort Ticonderoga. Dry and healthy climate. Nice 
rooms and good board. Moderate terms. For further particulars 
address FARR, Proprietor, 


Larrabee’s Point, Vermont. 





CATSKILL MOUNTAINS AND VICINITY. 
| eeeetaaiaaias RETREAT HOUSE. 


Among the Catskills. 
and Mountain House. 
Line. 





In full view of the Catskill Mountains 
Three miles from Mountain House Air 
Terms, from $6.00 to $8.00 per week. Plenty of shade and 
amusements, Free boating and fishing for guests. Pleasant 
walks and drives. Come by boat or train to Catskill, where par- 
ties are met if notified in time. Send for circular. No i 
Address GEO. W. FISHER, Kiskatom, Greene County, N.Y. 


I OTEL PLAATERKILL. 


E. F. BRICE, | Proprietor. 








Catskill Mountains, near entrance to Platt Cove and facing 
the Hudson River. 2,500 feet above the sea. Accommodations 
for 75 guests. Terms, $8.00 per week and upwards. ‘Transient, 
$2.00 per day. For choice rooms and particulars in detail address 


PLATTE CLOVE, GREENE CO.,N. Y. 


ATSKILL MOUNTAIN MEADOW 
HOUSE, near Grand Hotel, Summit, Ulster County. 
House new, draina ¢ perfect, rooms pleasant and airy. Good 
bread a specialty ; delicious butter, rich milk. 
City Reference. 
WARREN TOWNSEND, 
Pine Hill, 
Ulster Co., N. Y 











BS teas ELMER. 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, AT CORN- 
WALL-ON-HUDSON. 





Quick and easy access to New! York, by Boat or Rail. 





Under one management for 15 years. House within 10 
minutes’ walk of depot. Elevation 250 feet above river. 
Fine lawns and shade. Good water. Views from house can- 
not be surpassed. Pleasant walks, drives, etc. Boating 
convenient. Large vegetable garden. Good stabling. House 
open from May to mber. 

Wm. B. ELMER, Manager. 





OUNTAIN HOME. 


Private Residence on Farm, pleasantly situated on High 


Ground amid Mountains. Handsome Scenery and Drives. Ele- 
vation, 1,400 feet, Free from malaria and mosquitoes. Twenty 
minutes of Station. Large, shady Lawn. Good Table. Pleasant 


Rooms, Horses, Carriages. Giving Fishing, and all luxuries of 
farm and country. References exchanged. 


H. W. COUPLIN, Hamburgh, N. J. 


‘THE COLORADO, 


OCEAN BEACH, N. J., 
WILL OPEN FOR GUESTS JUNE trsth, 
FOR SUMMER OF 1886. 
For terms, &c., address MRS. M. C. STEWARDSON. 











PENNSYLVANIA RESORTS. 


«¢ QWITZERLAND | OF AMERICA.’”’ 


BROADWAY HOUSE, 
TERMS MODERATE, MAUCH CHUNK, PA. 


Best Location, Airy Rooms, Picturesque Scenery, Good Drives, 

Fresh, Bracing Air, and Cool ‘Nights. 
For "further information ay 
J. S. KEISER & SON, Proprietors. 


|| DENNSFLVANIA HILLS. 


For pleasure and comfort go to Brooklyn, Pa. 
mosquitoes or annoyance of any kind. Elevation, 1400 feet. 
Two daily mails from New York. Table first-class. Plenty of 
honey, milk, poultry and fresh oman in their season. Only 
a few can be accommodated, thus insuring rest and quiet to those 
desiring it. Terms, $5.00 to $6.00. For particulars address 

Mrs. M. McVICAR, 
Brooklyn, Susquehanna Co., Pa 


fpO4kD at A LARGE FARM HOUSE 
AT EQUINUNK, WAYNE COUNTY, PA. 

on high, healthy ground, three and one-half miles ‘from Lordville 

Depot, Erie Railroad. Near Delaware River, Lord’s Lake and 

Deck Harbor. Plenty of shade, vegetables, milk, eggs, poultry, 

etc. Good fishing and gunning. Beautiful scenery. Accom- 

modates 10 to 12. $4.00 to $5.00 for adults. Season guests pre- 


ferred. Address 
L. W. HANKINS, as above. 











No malaria, 





[JELAWARE ‘WATER GAP, PA. 


CATARACT. HOUSE. 
L. M. TUCKER. 

Newly furnished. Accommodates 75- 1,600 feet high. Lake 
and river five minutes’ walk. Boats free. Good fishing. No 
malaria; no mosquitoes. Superior table and rooms. Liveries, &c. 
Piazzas on three sides. Terms, $8.00. 











LONC ISLAND RESORTS. 





post HOUSE, 

QUOGUE, L. I. John P. Terry & Son, of Long Island 
House, Riverhead, Proprietors. This well-known house will be 
open for guests June 1st. No pains will be spared to make it 
first-class in every particular; at the same time prices will be 
reasonable. Quogue is widely noted for its fine surf-bathing, hav- 
ing the best facilities for this luxury anywhere to be found on the 
South Side. No bay to cross to get to the Ocean, as stages run di- 


rectly from the house to the beach, but a short walking distance. 


The class of visitors to this popular resort is of the best. For par- 
ticulars address JOHN P. TERRY & SON, 
Riverhead or Quogue. 
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LONC ISLAND. 








\V/ ATSON HOUSE, 
BABYLON, L. I. 
This popular hotel is now open for the reception of guests. 
One of the most delightful locations on the Great South Bay 
Appointments, table and service, unsurpassed. 
Address JOS. M. SAMMIS, 
Proprietor. 





RIVATE BOARD 
AT SAYVILLE 
NEAR THE GREAT SOUTH BAY, 





arge, airy rooms. Accommodates 20 guests. Plenty of vege- 
tables. Bathing-houses free. Fishing and boating. Terms, $7.00 
to $2.00 per week. Address, or call for particulars, 

ALFRED C. HAWKINS, 


Handsome Avenue, Sayville, L. I. 








OST HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. 1. 


Accommodates 35 guests. Rooms large and airy. Short 
distance from the Ocean and Lake. Plenty of good boating, and 
surf and still-water bathing ; 10 minutes’ walk from Depot. Post 
and Telegraph Office close to the House. Everything first-class. 
Address, for further particulars, 

MRS. H. A. WHITE, 
Southampton, L. I. 





NECK HOUSE, _ 
ON GREAT SOUTH BAY. 





Sail or drive tothe Ocean. Abundant shade. Capacity, 100 | 


guests. All expressage delivered free of charge. 
EDWIN C. HALSEY, 
Proprietor, 
West Hampton, L. I. 





amnion HOUSE. 
WM. C. CORWIN, Proprietor. 

Situated on Shinnecock Bay, between Quogue and Southampton, 
mn the line of L. I. R. R., Montauk Division. Can accommodate 
I ers. Large, airy rooms, some connecting. Good table, 
g beds, large piazza, plenty of shade, sail and row-boats, surf 
i still- water bathing, and crabbing. pure will be met at 
depot by carriages from e Nae og Address 

cc CORW IN, Good Ground, L. I. 


}ALLocK ‘HOUSE, Good Ground, L. I. 


An old- established house, situated on Shinnecock Bay. Ac- 
commodates 40 guests. Extra large, connecting sleeping-rooms. 
beds. Table a oe Pure spring water. Plenty of 
milk. Surf and still bathing. Free boats. Brooklyn refer- 
E. Mensch, M.D.S., 168 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 














MRS. EL AZ! A J. BELLOWS, Proprietor. 


\ELIGHTFUL BOARDING Cottage. 


At Good Ground, L. I., on Shinnecock Bay. Cool, pleasant 
rooms, with every convenience. Accommodates 4o guests. High 
land, overlooking the water. Poultry, vegetables and milk of our 
own raising. Boating and sailing. Will endeavor to please our 
patrons. Terms, $7.00 to $8.00 per week. Address 


L. D. BELLOWS, 
Good Ground, L. I. 











GOOD GROUND, L. I. 
ituated on Shinnecock Bay. Accommodates 30 guests, Surf 
still salt-water bathing. Free sail to Ocean every day. Large, 
nt rooms, overlooking water. Good board. Milk, vege- 
and poultry of our own raising. Reasonable terms, for 


which address 
Ss. C. BELLOWS, 


BaYsiE HOUSE, 







Good Ground, L, I. 


| KILIAN’S HOTEL, 
SOUTH OYSTER BAY, L.L, 
Will take a limited number of Summer Boarders. 

Large, airy rooms. Good table. Good bathing, fishing and 
| shooting in the Great South Bay, also lakes and streams in 
| vicinity of hotel for Trout fishing. Fine drives and a very healthy 
country. Rates, from $7.00 to $10. co. 


| Address GEORGE KILIAN, 


Proprietor. 





OUNTRY BOARD IN A PLEAS- 


ant location, near the Great South Bay and ocean. Roug! 
and smooth-water bathing. Fishing, gunning, sailing. Finest of 
shades. Three minutes’ walk from the station. 


AT THE CENTRAL HOUSE. 





. HAMILTON G. ROBINSON, Proprietor, 
Centre Moriches, T ong Island. 





MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


COLD SPRING HARBOR, L. I. 





186 feet above the water. Fine grove around house. Large, 
airy rooms. Good boating, bathing and fishing. Fresh vege- 
tables raised on our own place. The best of table board. All the 
comforts of home. Terms, $7.00. 


Address SYLVESTER SMITH, 
Cold Spring Harbor, Suffolk wines L. 1 


OSTER HOUSE 
, 
SAYVILLE, L. I 
Every convenience offered for boating, bathing, fishing and 
driving. Special attention paid to iravellers. Board by the day 
or week. ‘* The Delavan,’’ annex to Foster House, accommodates 
30 guests. Beautifully located in full view of Great South Bay 
All modern improvements. Rates, $10.00 to $15.00 at Delavan ; 
$8.00 to $10.00 at Foster House. Address, for particulars, 

A. D. FOSTER, Sayville, L. I. 








{UREKA HOUSE, 
MAIN STREET, BAYPORT, L. I 


Accommodates 25 guests. Near Great South Bay. Large 

| pleasant rooms. Good board. All the conveniences for the com- 

fort of guests. Bath house, boating, fishing, good bathing, etc. 
Address 


MRS. ISAAC S. SNEDICOR, Jr., 


Bayport, Suffolk County, L. I 





DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT 
AT EAST MORICHES, 

ADJOINING THE BAY 

Accommodates so guests. Special attention paid to board. 

Large, cool rooms. Bathing in surf and still water. Boating and 

fishing. Vegetables and fruit raised on the place. Terms, $8.00 
per week, Address 

D. WELLS HOWELL, 


East Moriches, L. I. 





7 
ROSPECT HOUSE, 
At Goop Grounp, L. I., on SHinnecock Bay. 

High ground. Pure air. New House, with large, comfortable 
rooms, overlooking the Bay, Accommodations for 25 guests. The 
| best of poultry and vegetables. Facilities for boating and sailing 
| unsurpassed. Short distance from Ocean. Free sail daily. Ad- 
dress, for terms, etc., 





GEO. E. BELLOWS, 
Good Ground, L, I. 
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LONG ISLAND. 





LEASANT COUNTRY BOARD IN 
Private Cottage on Bay Avenue, Southold, L. I. 

Five minutes’ walk from the water, and only a short distance from 
the Depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. Plenty of ii boating, 
bathing and fishing, and beautiful drives. Fresh milk and vege- 
tables from the farm. Large, shady lawn and piazza, and every- 


thing first-class. Address 
WM. H. TUTHILL, 
Southold, L. I. 





OUNTRY BOARD. 


A few desirable parties, with good reference, can be accommo- 
dated in the pleasant, quiet, and healthy village of Southold. 
All kinds of fruit, butter, milk, eggs and vegetables raised on the 
place. Plenty of shade, fine drives, stabling for horses. Will meet 

uests at Depot, if notified. Good bathing and boating. Terms, 
&6.00 to $8.00 per week, according to rooms. Address 
S. B. Corey, Southold, L. I. 





(oa HOUSE, 
HUNTINGTON HARBOR. 

Situated on the shore. Boating, bathing and fishing ; good ac- 
commodations for horses and wagons ; healthful locality ; no ma- 
Terms reasonable. 

Address or apply to 
O. KISSAM, 
Huntington Harbor, L. I. 


SPRINGVILLE HOUSE, 
GOOD GROUND, L. I. 

Located on shore of Shinnecock Bay, within 100 feet of the 
water. Row and sail-boats belonging to the house. Still-water 
bathing near. A free sail of three miles every day to surf-bathing 
station. Vegetables, eggs and chickens raised on the place. 
House accommodates 50 guests. Open June1. Terms reason- 
able. References, if required. No liquors sold on the place. 

Address WILLIAM N. LANE, Good Ground, L. I. 


HE TUTHILL POINT HOUSE, 

EAST MORICHES, L.I., has long been favorably known as 
one of the best-located Summer Resorts on the South side of Long 
Island. It is located on rising ground, so feet from Moriches Bay, 
and about 20 minutes’ ride from the R.R. Station. Good 
Perch fishing, ocean and still-water bathing, and unsurpassable 
facilities for sailing. Accommodations for 100 guests; rooms 
newly furnished, and first-class table. Address 

T. J. TUTHILL, Proprietor. 


laria; the purest of spring water. 











HE SOUTHAMPTON HOTEL, 


Situated on the West Side of Main Street, near the 
L. I. R. R. Depot, Southampton, L, I., is now open for the ac- 
commodation of the public. Good stables. The patronage of 
‘**CommercialTourists”’ solicited by your humble servant, 
GEORGE E. FORDHAM, 
Proprietor. 





AMPTON HOUSE, 
BRIDGE-HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. 
E. P. STORM, Proprietor. 

Located in central part of the Village, 4% mile from Depot. 
Carriages will meet all trains from New York, to convey guests to 
the House free of charge. Surf bathing. Early application is 
necessary to secure choice of rooms. 





ILDRETH HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


One quarter of a mile from the Ocean and surf bathing. Short 
distance from the Depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. Large, 
shady lawns, and fresh milk and vegetables in abundance from 
our own farm. One of the most healthful locations on the South 
Side. Rooms large, comfortable and airy. Accommodates 30 
guests. Address, for further particulars, 


J. A. HILDRETH, Southampton, L. I. 





ROOFS HOTEL, 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
First-class summer resort. All modern improvements. 
airy rooms, and first-class table. 
and fishing. 


Large, 
Salt and fresh-water bathing 


AUSTIN ROE, 
Proprietor. 





EASIDE HOUSE, 


SAYVILLE, L. I. 





The finest location, and nearest house to the Beach. 
terms for the Season. 
Address 


Special 


8. S. ACKERLY, Proprietor, 
Sayville, L. I. 


RIVATE COUNTRY BOARD, 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 


Beautifully situated on Ocean Avenue. Accommodates 16 
uests. Large, shady lawns. Plenty of fresh milk and vegetables 
rom the farm. Rooms large and airy, and everything first-class. 

Terms moderate. Address 
MRS. D. BAKER, 


Patchogue, L. I. 


HE HAMBLEN HOUSE, 


Main Street and R. R. Avenue, Sayville, L. I. 


Lock Box ‘' A,” 











ARTHUR HAMBLEN, Proprietor. 





Good accommodation for transient or permanent guests. Meals 


at all hours. Terms moderate. Summer guests solicited. 


ALSEY HOUSE, 
QUOGUE, L. I. 


W. F. HALSEY, Proprietor. 








Accommodates 75 guests. Terms, $14.00 for single rooms, and 
$24.00 to $30.00 per week for double ones. Within 5 minutes’ 
walk of the Ocean. 


IKER COTTAGE, 


BABYLON, L.I. Riker Cottage is situated near the 
Great South Bay, and commands a full view of the Argyle Hotel, 
its lakes and grounds, and a fine view of the Bay and outer beaches. 
The location is 10 minutes’ walk from the Depot and Post Office, 
and 5 minutes’ walk from the boat landing. Babylon is one of 
the most delightful situations on the South Side of Long Island, 
and is rina for its healthful climate, fine roads and drives, 
beautiful scenery, and good boating and fishing. Large and airy 
rooms (single and connecting) ; comfortable beds ; excellent table. 
Accommodations for gunners during the fall season. Terms, 





| $8.00 to $12.00 per week. Special rates for families. 





LAKE HOUSE, 
ISLIP, L. I. 


AMOS R. STELLENWERYF, Proprietor. 


Pleasantly situated near the Great South Bay and Ocean. 
Transient, $3.00. ; 
ngagements for season on liberal terms. 


aan HOUSE, 
BABYLON, L. I. 





SHERMAN TWEEDY, Proprietor. 


Permanent and transient guests accommodated on reasonable 
terms. Special accommodations for families by the day or week. 
Stages to and from the depot, and to any part of the village and 
vicinity. Horses and carriages to let on reasonable charges. 
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ROSPECT HOUSE, 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 

Good boarding at a healthy resort on Ocean Avenue, close to 
the Bay. Accommodates 35 guests. Lawn and shade trees. 
Rooms, which are large and airy, overlook the water. Fresh veg- 
etables and fruit. The best of table board. 


For terms call or write to 
OLIVER WICKS, 
Patchogue, L. I. 





“HARMING BOARD ON PECONIC 

» BAY, 

In a private cottage at New Suffolk, near the water. Boating, 
fishing and bathing. Fine drives ; plenty of shade; vegetables 
fresh from the garden; fresh milk and eggs. Accommodations 
for 30 guests ; excellent table board ; ; pleasant rooms, which over- 
look the Bay. Terms, $7 and $8. Call, or write for particulars. 

MRS. H. B. TUTHILL, 
Cutchogue P. O., L. I. 





ooo HOUSE, 
PORT JEFFERSON, L. I. 

The house is situated within 5 minutes’ walk of the finest bay 

on the North Side of the Island, where splendid boating, bathing 
met fishing can always be enjoyed. Fine drives and scenery. No 
Malaria, and free from mosquitoes. Large, cool rooms ; the best 
of table board ; telegraph office at hotel. Terms, $7 to $10. 

Address 


C. H. DAVIS, Proprietor. 





REAT PECONIC BAY HOUSE. 


This house is beautifully situated on the Great Peconic Bay, 
only 30 yards from the water; good crabbing, bathing and yacht- 
ing; bath-houses free ; large parlors and special hall for concerts 
and balls; milk,eggs and chickens from the hotel farm. No 
cooler or healthier place can be found; free from malaria and 
mosquitoes. House accommodates 80 guests. Terms, $8 to $12 
per week ; children under 12 and nurses, $5. Address 


MRS. EDWARD DOWNS, Proprietress, Jamesport, L. I. 





AYSIDE HOUSE, 
JAMESPORT, L. I. 


On Peconic Bay. Good boating, bathing and fishing, and de- 
lightful drives and shade. Large, cool rooms; the best of table 
board; fresh vegetables of our own raising. Three trains daily 
to and from the city. Terms, $7 and $8, according to location of 
rooms. 


Send for Particulars. 
B. H. JONES, 
Jamesport, L. I. 





LEASANT COUNTRY BOARD 
IN A PRIVATE COTTAGE ON PECONIC BAY. 
Three minutes’ walk from the beach, and short distance from the 
depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. Fresh milk, vegetables, eggs 
and poultry in abundance, from our own farm; plenty of shade. 


Large orchard adjoining the house. Bathing, boating and fishing. 
Terms, $7 and $8. Address 


F. R. FANNING, 
Cutchogue, L, I. 





TEW SUFFOLK HOTEL, 
CUTCHOGUE, SUFFOLK CO., L. I 
This Hotel will accommodate about 100 guests, is very pleasantly 
situated on Great Peconic Bay, with a view of the water from 
all sides. Excellent Bathing, Boating and Fishing. Splendid 
carriage drives, and plenty of shade. For permanent or transient 
guests no place on Long Island offers so many attractions. 


For terms, etc., address 
WM. McNISH, Proprietor. 





LUFF POINT HOUSE, 2d Season. 
NORTHPORT, L. I. 

This house, which has been entirely remodelled, is finely sit- 
uated on the shore, on one of the finest bays on Long Island. The 
boating, bathing and fishing privileges are unsurpassed. Good 
drainage; no malaria; no mosquitoes. Terms, $10 to $15. Spe- 
cial rates to families for season. Address, for particulars, 

JAMES KIRBY, 
Northport, L. I. 





ELIGHTFUL SUMMER BOARD 
AT A COTTAGE AT SAYVILLE, L. I. 





Beautifully located. Fine, airy rooms. Shade. Good board. 
Bathing, boating and fishing. Plenty of pure milk. Fresh vege- 
tables. Terms moderate. 

Address 


MRS. JOHN WILSON, 
(Box 156.) Sayville, L. I. 





CUDDER HOUSE, 
AT HUNTINGTON HARBOR, 
Open for boarders June 1. Large, airy rooms ; shore front. Boat- 
ing, bathing and fishing ; stabling for horses. Tones, $8. Special 
rates for families. 
Address 
E. A. HARDWICK, 
Huntington Harbor, L. I, 








The Southern Bivouac. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








“A good thing in itself, and a sign of promise.’ 
World. 

‘Among the most interesting magazines that come to our 
table.”"—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“It isasource of genuine pleasure to open THE SOUTHERN 
Brvovac these days.’’—Boston Herald. 

** Has fallen in closely behind the three leading magazines of 
this country.”,—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


— The Literary 


CONTENTS FOR JULY: 


I. The First Day of Real War. Illustrated. F. G. 
De Fontaine. II. Old Time Service. J. M. 
Wright. III, John H. Morgan. R. McAdoo, 
IV. The Trappist Abbey of Gethsemane. Illus- 
trated. Morton M. Casseday. V. Fra Benedict. 
Charles J. O'Malley. VI. The War in Missouri. 
R. H. Musser. VII. Charles Gayarre. Paul H. 
Hayne. VIII. Placid Englehart. Illustrated. 
L. T. Cunningham. IX. Southern Summer Re- 
sorts. Illustrated, Felix L. Oswald. X. The 
Summit of Chillowee. Wm. Perry Brown. XI. 
Comment and Criticism. XII. Editor’s Table. 
XIII. Salmagundi. 


Send 20 cents for Sample Copy. 
Six Months, $1.00. 


Bound Volume for the Year yor May, 1886, 
sent on receipt of $3.0 


One Year, $2.00. 
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PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella; Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, etc., etc., sayg: 

‘“ LIEBIG CO.°S COCA BEEF TONIC should not 
be confounded with the horde of trashy cure-alls. It is in no 
sense of the word a = remedy. I am thoroughly con. | 
versant with its mode of preparation, and know it to be not only | 
a legitimate pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the | 
high commendations it has received in all parts of the world. | 
It contains Essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, | 
poset are dissolved in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown | 
Sherry.” 











THE SAFEST FOOD In SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving many lives where no 
other food would be retained. Its basisis SUGAR OF MILK, 
the most important element of mothers’ milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane Sugar, and 
arr sad does not cause sour stomach, irritation, or irregular 

owels. 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical of all Prepared Foods. 

Sold by Druggists—2s cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Send for pamphlet 
giving important medical opinions on the Nutrition of Infants 


Invaluable to all who are Ran Down, Nervous, Dyspeptic, | and Invalids. 
Bilious, Malarious, or afflicted with weak kidneys. | WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIC GLYCERINE. EDUCATE YOURSELF. 
Send forasample Copy of our Journal, and learn of our 


Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales aud the 
nobility. For the Skin, Complexion, Eruptions, Chapping, | plan of “instructing any person in any study” by COR- 
Roughness. $1.00. Of druggists. RESPONDENCE and Reading Circles. Over 30 College Pro- 

fessors engaged, conferring DEGREES. Sample Copy mailed 


LIEBIG CO.°S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla | tor postage. Address 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N.Y. DEPOT: 38 MURRAY ST. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, 11. 











The only Magazine in the World devoted exclusively to al kinds of Art Work. 


“THE HOME ARTIST’”’ 


IS A MAGNIFICENT 82 PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to Lessons in Art Work of all kinds, including complete instructions in all forms of embroidery, from the funda- 
mental stitches up to the most intricate work that can be done with the needle. ENGLIsH TAPESTRY, QUEEN ANN Darninc, KEN- 
sinGToN, Roccoco, Russian AND JAPANESE Work are all treated in a masterly manner, and the difficult subject of CoucninG in 
all styles clearly explained and taught. Full instructions in Transferring, Designing and Outline work. CuinA Paintin in all 
branches, with a collection of the most valuable palettes ever published. Painting of all kinds, including Lustra, KEnsinGTON, 
Ot and Water Cotors on TExTILes, as VELVETS, PLusH, FELT, ETC., treated clearly and completely, CRAYON AND PASTEL 
PortraiT ParntING a specialty. FLOWER AND Fruit PatntiNG is handled by one of the most successful artists in Chicago, if not 
in the country. These lessons are worth each month three times the price of the Magazine, as they are just the same as the Artist 
gives in the classes.) Tue Home Artist builds from the simplest to the highest forms of Art, and its pupils are well governed in 
all the rudiments. This Magazine is invaluable to ladies wishing to teach any form of Art Fancy Work, as it not only instructs, but 
keeps them fosted on all the novelties. This publication is no cheap catch-penny affair gotten up to sell either patterns or materials, 
It is what it aims to be—a PracticaL Instructor in art work of all kinds, and enables thousands of ladies to perfect themselves in 
some branch of work by which they can make a livelihood, whereas if they were obliged to take lessons of a regular teacher the 
expense would be far beyond their means. Besides the above, there is a Household Department which is the best ever offered in 
any publication. The stories, poems, sketches, etc. are entertaining, and form a popular part of the publication. Price of THE 
Home Artist, $2.00 per year. Agents wanted. A liberal arrangement will be made with agents who will take three or four counties. 
Send 20 cents in two cent stamps for sample copy, and terms for competing for our Prize Storigs, which offer will be continued for 
three months. Prizes range from $25 to $10. A competitor mced not necessarily be a subscriber. 


Address S. J. HERON, 


Room 97 Calumet Bldg., 187, 189, 191 La Salle Street. CHICAGO, II.L. 
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THE BEST GUIDE-BOOKS 


THE HUDSON RIVER geil 
THE FAMOUS “INDEX GUID 
ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUNT INS. 
SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED. 

NEW YORK TO seiemmmaatas i 


Mr. George J. Swayne’s Literary Bulletin. 


AUGUST, 1886. 





FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


SEASIDE RESORTS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 
FROM NEW YORK TO NIAGARA. 
eer eee at RIVER ROUTE. 
EW YORK AND SARATOGA ROUTE. 


LL OF BAEDEKER’S FAMOUS GUIDE-BOOKS. 


tS Each se bound in cheap 


but durable style for travelling uses. 





FOR THE COUNTRY 


SUMMER BOOKS 


AND THE SEASIDE. 


IN PAPER COVERS, 


including all the best works of fiction by the brightest writers. 


MACMILLAN’S SUMMER READING SERIES. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 

ROUTLEDGE’S WORLD LIBRARY. 
CASSELL’S RAINBOW SERIES. 

HOLT’S LEISURE MOMENT SERIES. 


SCRIBNER'S YELLOW PAPER SERIES. 
ARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 

CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

APPLETON’S SUMMER NOVEL SERIES. 


These series include novels and miscellaneous works of a light, readable nature, by the foremost writers of America and England, 
and range in price from ro to 50 cents. 





THE LATEST AND 
Count Tolstoi’s Historical Novel. 
WAR AND PEACE. By Count Leon Totsrot1. 


Translated into French by a Russian Lady, and from the 
French by Clara Bell. Authorized Edition. Complete in six 
vols. In paper and cloth. 


A hitherto unwritten chapter in American History. 


THE REAR-GUARD OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Epmunp Kirxg, author of ‘Among the Pines,” ete. 
With Portrait of John Sevier, and Map. 12mo, cloth. 


WON BY WAITING. 


A Novel. By Epvna Lyatt, author of ‘‘ Donovan,” ‘* We 
Two,” etc. 12mo, cloth. 


For Summer Afternoons. 


A COLLECTION OF STORIES. 


Coo.ipGE. 
MR. STEVENSON’S NEW STORY. 


KIDNAPPED: Being Memoirs of the Adventures 
of David Balfour in the Year 1751. How he was Kidnapped 
and Cast Away ; his Sufferings in a Desert Isle ; his Journey 
in the Wild Highlands; his Acquaintance with Alan Breck 
Stewart and Other Notorious Highland Jacobites; with all 
that he Suffered at the hands of his Uncle, Ebenezer Balfour 
of Shaws, falsely so-called. Written by Himself, and now 
- forth by Robert Louis Stevenson. In paper and cloth 
editions. 


A MOONLIGHT BOY. ByE. W. Howe, author 
of ‘‘ The Story of a Country Town.” 1 vol.,12mo. Richly 
bound. With Portrait of the Author. 

The remarkable success of Mr. Howe’s preceding novels, por- 
traying with intense vigor the pathos and humor of the great 
West, gives adequate reason for promising a great run for this 
new and brilliant story. 


By SusAN 


ARTIES residing in the Country or at the Seaside during the 
Summer months will find it to their advantage to send 
their orders for 


Books, Papers, Magazines, Stationery, &c. 


GS” Prompt attention to orders by mail. 


BRIGHTEST BOOKS. 


| THE AMERICAN SALMON FISHERMAN. 
| 3y Henry P. WELLS, author of ** Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle.’ 
With Illustrations, and Map showing location of ol 
Rivers. 8vo, ornamental cloth. 

Mrs. Woolson's New Novel. 


EAST ANGELS. A Novel. By Constance 
FENIMORE WOOLSON, author of ‘‘Anne,”’ “* For the Major,”’ etc. 
16mo, cloth. 


THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. “BACCHANTE,” 
1879-1882. Compiled from the Journals of Prince Albert Victor 
and Prince George of Wales. With numerous Illustrations 
2 vols., Svo. 


APPLETON’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK. 
A Complete Guide to the Continent of Europe, Egypt, Algeria 
and the Holy Land. With numerous Maps and Tllustrations, 
and a Vocabulary of Travel-Talk in English, German, French 
and Italian. New Edition for the season of 1886, full “revised 
In 2 vols., morocco, gilt edges. 


APPLETON’S HAND-BOOK OF SUMMER 
RESORTS. Fully revised for the season of 1886. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. Large 12mo, paper cover. 


Sixth Thousand. 
THE WIND OF DESTINY. By Arrnur 


SHERBURNE Harpy, author of “‘ But Yet a Woman.” $1.25. 


CHILDREN OF THE EARTH. A New Ameri- 

can Novel. By ANNE ROBERTSON MACFARLANE.  16m0. 

‘* Leisure Hour Series.’ 

Hamlet. How do ye both ? 

Rosencrantz. As the indifferent children of the earth 

A novel by a new, though thoroughly trained writer. The 
story is one of every day people swayed by ordinary motives, with 
which all “ indifferent children of the earth”’ can symp athize ; but 
it is pene with a clearness and power sure to evoke the sy m- 


BOOKBINDING 


In all tts branches, and at specially low prices during 
the Summer. 
Harper’s, Century, Atlantic and Brooklyn Magazines, and all 
periodicals of same size, bound to order at 40 cents 
per volume and upward. 








GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller and Stationer, 


ete To W. 


W. SWAYNE 


No. 216 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, Ww. Y. 
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HAMLET’S CITY. 


By Wriiiam Jackson ARMSTRONG. 


How many of those who sit in our theatres 
on Hamlet night and watch the solemn senti- 
nels stalking in front of the giant walls of 
Kronborg Castle realize that the scenery in this 
opening act of the drama is not the fanciful 
work of the stage decorator, but a representa- 
tion of an actual fortress standing in a remote 
corner of Northern Europe, and that while the 
mimic panorama of the play unfolds, the silent 
guardsmen of an actual Danish king are stead- 
ily tramping the ramparts of the real Kronborg, 
as they have tramped it unceasingly night and 
day during the three centuries since the king 
of dramatists laid there the scene of his king- 
liest plot ? 

Dear, distant, fascinating little Denmark, 
perched aloft atop of Europe, her bristling 
petty peninsula pointing forever like a magnetic 
needle to the pole, her tiny islands glassed 
about with serene waters that seem the fit mirror 
for the colossal shadows of departed pagan 
gods! Who that has dwelt in the quaint land, 
though ever so briefly, is not haunted by the 
memory of the subdued glory spread through 
level fields and solemn forests ; by recollec- 
tions of gray, tranquil days and flashing auroral 
nights ; of gloomy, deserted palaces and stately 
parks of kings ; of curious antique villages ; 
and, more than all, of that transfigured spot of 
earth warped out of history and immortalized to 
fancy by one touch from the genius of the 
poet—Elsinore ? 

The traveller in Denmark usually reaches 


Hamlet’s City by rail from Copenhagen. Tak- 
ing the train just outside of the ancient ram- 
parts of the Cimbrian capital, he is swiftly car- 
ried along the border of the compact little island 
of Zealand, at whose northern extremity Elsi- 
nore and its palace fortress stand. On either 
hand, as he goes, lies an entrancing picture : 
on the left the fertile Danish fields, green as 
those of England, dotted with the red-tiled cot- 
tages of peasant farmers, or again, a varied land- 
scape of royal forests of oak and beech, above 
whose tops shoot up here and there the spires 
of cathedrals or the venerable towers of castle 
and palace ; on the right the flashing waters of 
the Sound dividing the Kattegat from the 
Baltic, its surface sprinkled with sails, beyond 
which gleams the low white line of the Swedish 
coast. Midway down the Sound juts up visibly 
in its waters the little island of Hveen, famous 
as the locality of the castle observatory of the 
medizval astronomer, Tycho Brahe—he of the 
golden nose—who played pranks alike with the 
stars of heaven and the kings of earth, and long 
lived here in his pinched domain after the most 
eccentric fashion ever adopted by a philosopher. 

An hour out of Copenhagen, and the massive 
towers of Kronborg are already in sight. So 
giant-like and majestically they rise from the 
fortress against the low northern sky, that the 
little city at their feet appears abased into the 
very earth. In twenty minutes more the limits 
of the town itself are crossed, and the traveller, 
like Hamlet’s guests, is ‘* at home in Elsinore.’’ 
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Arrived at this goal, the devotee of Shakespeare 
essays the emotions proper to the pilgrim who 
has reached his shrine. A thousand times 
since the spell of the great master’s genius first 
fell upon him he has perhaps conceived in 
fancy the scene whereon appeared, surrounded 
with the majestic incidents of the drama, the 
melancholy figure of the Danish prince. Now 
that he has parted from the beaten paths of 
European travel to come and find it here on 
this obscure edge of northern coast, it has been 
so long a dream that it refuses still to seem a 
reality. Nevertheless, here is Denmark, and 
here is Elsinore, and here it pleased the poet 
to locate in time and space the circumstance of 
his master plot. Look around! A score of 
rambling, ill-paved streets, leading indolently 
nowhere ; a few hundred quaint, clean old 
houses, with spy-glassed windows and stair- 
gabled, red-tiled roofs which descend near to 
the earth, then mount backward into the air ; 
some thousands of human beings, mostly in- 
visible and, it would seem, asleep within ; a 
vagrant, scattering city village, with orchards 
and gardens in its interstices and groves and 
orchards in its rear, that sits half dozing in the 
sun, and gazes idly from a land’s end on two 
sides at the sea—such, when you have come to 
view it, is the city of Hamlet. In all Europe 
there is not, perhaps, another spot yielding so 
perfect a reminiscence of the olden time. Even 
Nuremberg does not surpass it in quaintness 
of aspect, and the Bavarian city is not half so 
drowsy in fact, Vivify the place with the aid 
of fancy, recall the ancient dignity of the 
Danish kings, remembering that here was the 
seat of their feudal power and splendor, and 
its features fall marvellously into keeping with 
the scenes of Shakespeare’s drama. 

But the castle in which is centred the chief 
action of the play is the piece of resistance at 
Elsinore. Amid its ponderous feudal incum- 
brance of double moat, bastions, and ramparts, 
it towers solitarily from the very verge of its 
tiny peninsula, guarding the strait out of the 
Kattegat, and dominating the whole northern 
region for many a league of land and sea, 

Kronborg is just three hundred years old, 
dating its foundation from the last quarter of 


the sixteenth century, and has been correctly 
described to be ‘‘ one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of its era—unspoiled, untouched, unre- 
paired—to be met with in Europe.’’ In 
dimension and architectural finish it would 
be difficult, indeed, to find its peer on the con- 
tinent—unless in the ruined Schloss, at Heidel- 
berg. 

The building of the castle was the pet scheme 
of the Danish monarch, Frederick the Second. 
The Danes from immemorial times maintained 
the savage right of levying toll on all vessels 
sailing this narrow highway of the Kattegat, 
connecting the waters of Western Europe with 
the Baltic. Successive castles had, therefore, 
stood here from the earliest period, some of 
the later structures probably rising over the an- 
cient foundations. The fortress at Elsinore 
immediately preceding Kronborg was, at the 
date of the latter’s erection, already more than 
three centuries old. Frederick determined to 
destroy it and rebuild on a scale of greater 
magnificence. He began the present castle in 
1577, and finished it in the amazingly brief 
period of nine years. Being the first crowned 
Protestant sovereign of Denmark, and some- 
thing of a zealot, he ordered the stone churches 
of the Catholics in half his kingdom torn down 
for material with which to construct its massive 
walls, At its completion, in 1586, the poets 
of all the North were invited to sing its praises, 
and Rubens was summoned to decorate its in- 
terior. 

Gigantic, quadrangular, and four-towered, 
the structure stands to-day as fresh and perfect 
as on that three hundred years ago when artist 
and architect withdrew brush and chisel. Look- 
ing on the noble front of this palace fortress, 
with its carved heads of Danish kings and its 
vast platform for the stride of sentinels, one al- 
most conceives that Shakespeare must have seen 
it and stood in its solemn shadow for the in- 
centive of locating around and within these walls 
the central incidents of his drama. And it is 
not impossible that he did so, since the inter- 
course of Englishmen with Denmark was com- 
monplace in his time, and Kronborg was at 
least twenty years old at the first representation 
of Hamlet. 
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The entrance to the interior court of the 
fortress is through a spacious gateway, guarded 
by statues and overhung by an oriel window 
adorned with the arms and cipher of the 
founder, Frederick the Second. Some notion 
of the enormous size of the building is obtained 
in crossing this court and finding it nearly a 
hundred paces from side toside. High up on 
these interior walls are again the carved faces 
of royal Danes, and underneath them, on one 
side, a row of iron hooks, by which the redoubt- 
able Frederick converted the court into a larder, 
hanging upon them deer, hare, capercailzie— 
the fruits of the chase in the days when Den- 
mark was something of a wild. 

For two hundred years after its building 
Kronborg was a favorite residence of the Danish 
monarchs. To-day its deserted chambers and 
corridors, still partially decorated with faded 
mementoes of absconded royalty, breathe only 
melancholy memories of the past. Everywhere 
are the handiwork and traces of dead successive 
kings. Rising alone here on its deserted sea 
corner, beaten by wintry blasts from the Kat- 
tegat, or reflecting from its gray towers the sun- 
shine of northern summers, the fortress seems 
the perfect monument of the lawless centuries 
when the passions of men desolated a hundred 
times all the fair lands which it overlooks. 

Directly from the castle’s arched entrance, 
across its central court, lies the way to the an- 
cient royal apartments, the largest of them all 
facing Sweden and the Sound, This spacious 
room probably served of old both as a recep- 
tion and banqueting hall. It is here, almost 
in the sombre heart of the building, dimly 
lighted from the seaward windows, that one’s 
fancy readily fixes the familiar play-scene in the 
drama—Hamlet lying at Ophelia’s feet, the 
players entering and performing by his direc- 
tion, the guilty king and queen aghast, and 
fleeing, at length, from the mimicry of their 
crime. It is certain that this part of the castle 
has witnessed many ceremonious scenes enacted 
by Danish royalty. It was in the nearly-com- 
pleted Kronborg that its builder, Frederick the 
Second, received the ambassador extraordinary 
of Queen Elizabeth, sent over with the garter 
king of arms and a long train of courtiers to 





invest the Danish monarch with the insignia of 
the order, and thereby cement friendship be- 
tween the countries of the two sovereigns. 
Here also was celebrated, some years later, the 
marriage of James the Sixth, of Scotland, with 
Annie, daughter of King Frederick the Second, 
this marriage settling the vexed question of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, pawned to Scot- 
land when Princess Margaret married King 
James the Third. In Elsinore one still hears 
tales of the drinking-bouts of the Scottish bride- 
groom, James the Fourth, and his brother-in- 
law, the Danish Prince Christian—how they 
were wont to fall intoxicated under the table in 
the halls of Kronborg, or roll in a loving 
brother-in-law embrace into the ditch outside 
of its walls. 

But the castle holds other memories, and of 
a sadder sort than these. The visitor is shown 
the two small rooms assigned as a prison to the 
young, ill-fated queen Caroline Matilda, sister 
of George the Third, during her captivity here. 
Her story, akin in its pathos to that of the 
Scottish Maria Stuart, whose personal graces 
those of the English princess are said to have 
exceeded, fills all the place here with its mourn- 
ful recollections. Througha marriage of royal 
convenience, Caroline Matilda was carried, al- 
most in her girlhood, as the bride of the half 
imbecile Christian the Seventh, from her Eng- 
lish home to Copenhagen, to receive for a time 
the adulations of the Danish court, but only to 
fall at last the victim of a palace conspiracy. 
Charged with infidelity to the king, she was 
dragged at the conclusion of a royal ball half 
dressed from her bed-chamber to imprisonment 
here within the gloomy walls of the Kronborg, 
only her interest with the English court sav- 
ing her from a fate yet more stern. There is 
pointed out an octagon closet in the lighthouse 
turret where, by permission of the governor of 
the fortress, the unfortunate queen is said to 
have passed days gazing out on the waters of 
the Sound, straining her eyes to catcha sight of 
the fleet which she had been secretly apprised 
her brother had sent out from England for her 
liberation. It came at length, but only to bear 
her toa life of seclusion in the Hanoverian 
castle of Zell, where she died three years later, 
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in the twenty-fourth year of her age. Caroline 
Matilda has long been adjudged guiltless of the 
crime with which she was charged, and the 
memory of her youth and beauty, coupled with 
her unmerited fate, has well-nigh consecrated 
in the Danish popular mind this scene of her 
suffering. 

Before descending to the subterranean parts 
of the fortress, the visitor lingers a little to in- 
spect the series of apartments -still reserved for 
the nominal use of royalty. The ancient fur- 
niture of the palace was allowed a century ago, 
in the reign of Frederick the Sixth, to fall into 
decay, and for the most part to be removed. 
At present these deserted royal quarters are fur- 
nished and kept in the conventional and barren 
fashion common to Continental palaces, none 
being worthy of note save that devoted to pict- 
ures, Conspicuous among the portraits in this 
gallery, as in all similar collections in the 
North, are the features of Denmark's favorite 
sovereign, Christian the Fourth, with whom 
Kronborg was a frequent residence. Not far 
away from the likeness of the Danish hero is 
that of Augustus the Strong, of Poland, whose 
feats of strength, like that of drawing himself 
and his horse loaded with armor up to the 
arch of his palace gate by the sheer strength of 
his arms and legs, made him two centuries ago 
equally celebrated in these northern lands. 

In addition to its portraits, there are in this 
obscure collection a few landscape paintings 
and representations of northern battle-scenes, 
but no canvas deserving remembrance except- 
ing one, which of itself would be worth crossing 
Europe to see. This picture is from the hand 
of a Danish artist, who has here preserved in 
speaking colors the most impressive and terrible 
of the Scandinavian myths. Its subject is the 
punishment of the evil god, Loke, for his crime 
against Balder and the other gods. According 
to the myth, Loke is pursued by Thor and 
other divinities into a cavern, where he is capt- 
ured and bound with triple cords of iron to the 
cavern’s rocky walls. Over him is suspended 
a serpent, which distils its venom into his face, 
drop by drop. Loke’s wife, Sigyn, attempts 
to avert his punishment by holding above him 
a cup to catch the venom ; but the filling cup 


has occasionally to be emptied, and in the in- 
tervals the poison falls on the god, making him 
shriek and writhe, his convulsions producing 
earthquakes. The depiction of this scene by 
the artist is equal to the dignity and terror of 
the myth, the awful gloom of the cavern, the 
agony of the doomed god, and the anguish of 
solicitude on the face of the wife combining for 
a representation whose mastery over imagina- 
tion and memory is complete. 

Perhaps no part of the Kronborg fortress has 
a more fascinating interest than that which lies 
underground. This interest attaches not only 
to the enormous extent of the subterranean 
cavity and the uses it has served in historic 
times, but to the association ofa representative 
national legend with this part of the castle. 
The portion of this underground space com- 
monly visited by travellers is that of the case- 
mates lying immediately below the basement 
story of the building. These casemates, run- 
ning under the castle’s entire extent, are said 
to have frequently accommodated, in the days 
when the structure was a veritable fortress, a 
thousand soldiers, though in wandering 
through their vast spaces one easily believes 
that their actual capacity would be for many 
times this number. By the dim light reaching 
their sombre depths from apertures pierced 
downward through the walls and outer terraces, 
traces of their former military occupation are 
everywhere visible in the huge wooden bins 
used to contain flour and other provisions for 
the garrison. This subterranean bivouac was 
once connected with the sea by a secret passage, 
enabling the defenders of the fortress to escape 
in the crisis of a siege. The whole atmosphere 
of the place is sufficiently mysterious and grue- 
some to satisfy the most active fancy busying 
itself with mystery and gloom in connection 
with medizeval castles. What, then, is the as- 
tonishment of the visitor who has completed the 
inspection of this immense cavern on being told 
that below these deeps of the Kronborg there 
lie yet other deeps, far surpassing them in dark- 
ness and terror! And such, indeed, is the 
fact. On receiving this information in my own 
case, when visiting the fortress a few years since, 
I asked the favor of being permitted to view 
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these nether vaults, said to have been anciently 
used as dungeons for the confinement of polit- 
ical and other prisoners. The request, I was 
told, was an extremely unusual one, visitors 
being commonly content with the experience 
of the dismal tour of the casemates ; but it was 
readily granted by the courteous Danish officials 
having charge of the premises on the easy con- 
dition of my assuming the risk of any ‘‘ incon- 
venience’ arising from the adventure, it not 
being, as they assured me, a ‘‘ holiday excur- 
sion.’’ Behind, a sqldier selected as my guide 
and provided with a huge pine torch, which he 
held in one hand while retaining in his other 
an unlighted one in reserve, I accordingly 
made the descent into this feudal Inferno. As 
we proceeded into the depths, the torch ap- 
peared only asa dazzling spot against surround- 
ing blackness, its rays seemingly effectual only 
to heighten the intense gloom of the place. 
The eye became at length accustomed to its 
lead, however, and by its flicker against the 
massive pediments and walls upholding the 
superstructure of the fortress, I was conducted, 
now through wide, open spaces, and now 
through narrow, tortuous galleries toward the 
nethermost recesses of these dungeons lying 
below the level of the sea. Their silence and 
chill, aided by their darkness and remoteness, 
suggestive of their ghastly uses in former days, 
were oppressive and almost appalling. From 
the walls oozed in places a trickling slime, 
while from the roof extended the hardened 
limy secretions of centuries, Every step of the 
advance was haunted by the thought of possible 
experiences in these isolated vaults in the event 
of the sudden extinguishment of the soldier’s 
torch. That this region of the castle was in 
earlier centuries the scene of the horrors of ex- 
treme human suffering there is evidence in the 
existence of the familiar torture-chamber within 
the castle’s limits ; and that horrors even greater 
than those of the ordinary medizval torture 
were enacted here I was not left wholly without 
reason to suspect. My guide suddenly stopped 
at a broken wall partially closing one end ofa 
narrow chamber, whose apparently earthen floor 
was raised about eighteen inches above that of 
the surrounding passageways. ‘‘ Try this floor 
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with your cane !’’ said the soldier, addressing 
me. Following his direction, I prodded the 
bottom of the vault ina dozen places, and threw 
up from its black surface with every movement 
of my walking-stick a fragment of bone! 
Wherever, indeed, this surface was pierced, the 
stratum underneath was discovered to bea com- 
pact deposit of decaying bones and animal 
matter. 

‘** Look at the opposite wall, yonder,’’ said 
my guide, speaking again. ‘‘ Long ago,” he 
continued, ‘‘ this was the place of the last con- 
finement of certain prisoners capitally con- 
demned by the State. They were thrown into 
the chamber en masse and walled in from this 
end. A pitcher of water was set in the aperture 
of the wall there, and that was the last they re- 
ceived of food or drink. They died of starva- 
tion and madness, and fell in a heap, making 
this floor a bed of human bones, as you see, 
this wall falling away long afterward making the 
fearful discovery.’’ Whether the soldier’s ac- 
counts of what I saw were in any part true I 
was unable then or afterward to determine. 
The horrors described were not inconsistent 
with the existence of the torture-chamber in 
another part of the castle, nor with the methods 
of the age to which the structure itself owes its 
origin. The evidences, as they were, left little 
curiosity to pursue the traces of human suffer- 
ing within these ghoulish precincts, or curios- 
ity, indeed, of any sort save to again see the 
sunlight over the castle’s towers. Once more, 
however, before emerging from these sunless 
depths, I was halted by my guide, who pointed 
to an aperture in the ceiling through which a 
modern Danish king, wandering out of curi- 
osity through the casemates above, once tum- 
bled ludicrously into these lower regions ; and 
again, to be shown the traditional resting-place 
of Holger, the Dane, whose legend is insepar- 
ably associated in the Danish popujar mind 
with the caverns of Kronborg. ‘‘ This is the 
pillar at whose foot he sleeps,’ said the soldier, 
raising and lowering his torch against a huge 
column of stone, then proceeding to rehearse 
the story of the mythical warrior who, like Bar- 
barossa and other familiar heroes, with frosted 
beards grown through stone tablets, is alleged 
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to slumber here through the centuries, awaiting 
the hour of his country’s need. 

The legendary Dane was absent—no doubt, 
temporarily—from his spot, but his story told 
afresh by a fellow-countryman and _ warrior 
made some compensation for the defect. Cen- 
turies ago, the orthodox Danish story runs, 
loud groanings and rumblings were heard in 
the deepest vaults of the Kronborg. An im- 
mense reward was offered the one who should 
descend into the earth and discover the origin 
of the noises. None in Denmark was found 
bold enough for the enterprise until a convict 
volunteered its adventure. Returning from the 
quest, he related that in the lowest caverns of 
the castle he had encountered him of Denmark 
sitting in the midst of a dozen armed warriors 
about a table of stone. On seeing the intruder, 
the ancient Dane had offered to shake hands 
with him. The terrified slave presented, in- 
stead of his hand, an iron bar. Holger Dansker 
rose from the table, cracking it with a sound of 
earthquake by the withdrawal of his stone beard, 
and seizing the bar witha grip that made upon 
it an indenture, said, as he released his grasp, 
‘* T see that there are men in Denmark yet !’’ 
then fell back among his warriors into his 
long sleep. The peasant women of Denmark 
are said to still frighten their children into 
obedience by the mention of the hero’s name 
and the recital of the story of his sleep in the 
bottom of the Kronborg. It is certainly not 
difficult for the modern adventurer in this 
region to conceive that popular or poetic fancy 
could have nowhere invented a more conven- 
ient retreat for a distinguished ghost, whether 
of warrior, hero, or royal Dane. 

Escaping at last from these grim vaults, one 
ascends to the summit of the castle's loftiest 
tower to shake off the nightmare of the ex- 
perience by the aid of the finest prospect to be 
obtained in Northern Europe. The castle, the 
Sound, the city of Elsinore, and the island of 
Zealand itself are at the observer’s feet ; further 
away the eye commands the vista of Southern 
Sweden, while the passage-ways between the 
distant Danish isles gleam to the horizon’s edge 
like innumerable threads of silver, this ex- 
quisite panorama of mingled land and water 


being frequently made complete by the spec- 
tacle of myriads of glittering sail spread over 
the waters of the lower Kattegat, lying at anchor 
under the Swedish coast or awaiting passage 
through the strait. 

The traveller in Elsinore leaves the sombre 
Kronborg witha cheerful step to visit the sunny 
** Hamlet’s Garden,’’ a narrow strip of culti- 
vated forest facing the sea from a gentle eleva- 
tion in the rear of the town. It isa pleasure 
park appropriately named. From its clean, 
airy spaces one catches across the beaming 
waters of the Sound glimpses of Swedish coast, 
framed into enchanting pictures by the arching 
boughs of beech and maple, while its deeper 
recesses seem the abode of the very genii of 
quiet and meditation. On summer evenings, 
however, the whole place is turned into a 
wholly different scene—one of tumult and 
variegated festivity, by the irruption into its 
limits of the population of the little city, come 
here at twilight to enjoy the breezes from the 
Kattegat, to listen to music, and exchange 
gossip. 

“* Hamlet’s Garden,’’ if not. satisfactorily 
orthodox in the respect of its christening, is a 
very genuine possession to the inhabitants of 
Elsinore, who have left little to be asked for in 
the way of supplying the illusion of the place, 
In the vestibule of the wood, surmounted by a 
cross and a few rude stones, is a raised mound, 
commonly pointed out as ‘‘ Hamlet’s Tomb ;” 
while at the other extremity of the garden is 
shown ‘‘ Ophelia’s Lake,’’ formed by a diminu- 
tive stream running through a_ narrow, 
shadowed valley ; though one sees the clear 
evidence of the maiden’s madness in her choice 
of this muddy six-inch pool for drowning in 
preference to the wholesome waters of the 
Sound not many hundred yards distant. In 
the centre of this so-called lake—evidently to 
re-enforce the sentimental congruities of the 
locality—has been arranged a small _heart- 
shaped island, from which the members of a 
local brass band discourse in the evenings of 
the summer gala season melodies to their fellow- 
citizens of Elsinore. 

But there comes at last the end of every illu- 
sion, and taking leave of the classic garden, the 
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visitor is liable to be reminded by some intelli- 
gent and over-truth-telling Danish resident that 
the mound pointed out to him as ‘‘ Hamlet’s 
Tomb ’”’ is merely an agreeable fiction of the 
place, and no more the sepulchre of the mel- 
ancholy prince than the abode of his father’s 
zhost—nor, for that matter, a tomb of any sort 
whatsoever. The late Hans Andersen was in 
the habit of informing his English and Ameri- 
can visitors that in his boyhood days spent at 
school in Elsinore this mound in the garden did 
not exist ; and the true account of its later erec- 
tion there has been succinctly told by Marryatt 
in his volumes of Danish travel, as follows : 

‘*In the good old days, when the Sound 
duties still were, and myriads of ships of all 
nations stopped at Elsinore to pay their dues 
and be plundered by the inhabitants, each fresh 
English sailor on his arrival demanded to be 
conducted to the tomb of Hamlet. Now, on 
the outside of the town, by the Strand Vei, in 
the garden ofa resident merchant, stood and 
still stands a barrow,*one of the twenty 
thousand that are scattered so plentifully over 
the Danish dominions. This barrow, to the 
great annoyance of its possessor, was settled 
upon asa fit resting-place for Shakespeare’s 
hero. Worried and tormented by the numer- 
ous visitors, who allowed him no peace, he, at 
his own expense, erected this monument in the 
public garden, caused it to be surmounted by 
a cross and a halt-erased inscription, fixing the 
date of Hamlet’s death the 32d of October, old 
style, the year a blank. Admirably, too, it 
succeeded. The British public were content, 
and the worthy merchant was allowed to smoke 
his pipe in peace under the grateful shade of 
his charmille.”’ 


But the disillusionment in respect to the 
tomb is only incidental to the wholesale awaken- 
ing of the Elsinore pilgrim to the unreality of 
all the associations of the locality with the ad- 
ventures and fate of the subject of Shake- 
speare’s drama. From the moment of cross- 
ing the limits of the little city, he has, at best, 
walked and breathed only in a self-imposed 
spell, and now that it has served its turn with 
the completed tour of the place, the enchant- 
ment drops like a veil from his vision. On 
this extremity of Danish soil Hamlet, if ever 
Hamlet there were, never existed. Elsinore, the 
castle, the garden, and the rest, in so faras they 
possess any historical claim to connection with 
the transactions of the drama, are wholly with- 
out standing. Far away from this insular cor- 
ner, high up on the coast of the Danish main- 
land, lies the scene of the reputed birth and 
exploits of the eccentric Prince Amleth, whose 
broken legend as recorded by the old Danish 
historian, Saxo Grammaticus, the English poet, 
fashioned into the superb drama. This leg- 
endary, half-mythical prince belonged to the 
pagan eras when Denmark was yet a country 
of rival pirate kings, centuries before the 
island of Zealand became the home of a national 
monarchy. It was none the less the privilege 
of the dramatist’s art to shift the crude elements 
of his plot in time and space, to invest them 
with the dignity and pomp of ripened ceremony, 
and to give them here in Elsinore, the seat of 
Denmark’s full-blown kings, a local habitation 
andaname. And here still, in the magic of 
a name, is obeyed the law through which the 
tyranny of genius supplants fact and charms 
credulity itself into a virtue. 


THE COQUETTE. 


By GrorGeE BIrpDsEYE. 


Her pleasures are in lovers coy : 

When hers she gives them not a thought, 
But, like the angler, takes more joy 

In fishing than in fishes caught. 














A NEW FACTOR IN OUR CIVILIZATION. 
By H. D. Mason. 


Traversing a portion of the oil regions of 
Pennsylvania recently in mid-winter, after sur- 
mounting a steep hill by means of a rocky 
and zigzag road, the writer found a well- 
wooded valley on the opposite slope in which 
a small clearing was visible. A deep snow 
covered the earth, and the branches of pine 
and hemlock were bent with its weight. Ris- 
ing out of the centre of the field, with a back- 
ground of the densest forest, was a tall flame 
singularly out of keeping with the bleak sur- 
roundings. The air was very still, and the 
flame scarcely bent from the perpendicular, 
although swaying slightly at times and varying 
in height. At its highest it was level with a 
young pine near by whose slender top was 
probably twenty feet above the ground. Stop- 
ping to examine it, a low, sullen, surf-like roar 
proceeding from the flame was heard, and ob- 
servation showed that the snow within a circu- 
lar space fully one hundred feet in diameter 
had been melted by the heat. 

It was a strange scene to encounter in the 
woods. The tall flame, rising apparently from 
the earth ; the dark pines in the background, 
laden with new-fallen snow ; the glare of the 
light upon the white field ; and the utter ab- 
sence of human habitations, formed a scene at 
once desolate, beautiful, and impressive. The 
gathering shades of night added a wild and 
fantastic element, and it required no great 
stretch of fancy to see wood-nymphs and 
sprites dancing in the spectral light. In the 
Dark Ages such a flame would have been in- 
vested with supernatural attributes. To a 
Pennsylvanian such scenes are not uncom- 
mon. It was simply a deserted petroleum 
well, and doubtless some wayfarer had lighted 
the gas escaping from it. Such beacons are 
plentiful, although seldom met with in so wild 
a locality. Along the Allegheny River and its 
tributaries, on the banks of the Upper Ohio, 
at Murrysville, in Washington County, and in 
various portions of eastern Ohio, such flames 


have become a familiar sight. Certain por- 
tions of the city of Pittsburg are illuminated 
every night by these magnificent gas lights, 
which at times turn night into day. 

Reviewing the history of natural gas, one is 
struck with its sudden and marvellous develop- 
ment. In three years it has sprung into gen- 
eral use over a wide extent of territory, and 
millions of dollars are already invested in it. 
It has been locally known and used for a longer 
time than seems possible in the light of recent 
vents. In 1821 it was discovered and_util- 
ized at Fredonia, New York, and General La- 
fayette saw it in use when he passed through 
that village. Early settlers in north-western 
Pennsylvania are said to have boiled maple 
syrup by its heat. They called it marsh gas, 
which name it should still retain, as fully 
ninety per cent of its constituent parts consist 
of this product of the marshes. Coal miners 
encountered it in the collieries, giving it the 
name of fire damp, the insidious presence of 
which was the frequent cause of death-dealing 
explosions. Upon the discovery of petroleum, 
in 1859, natural gas was found associated with 
it, and was useful in forcing the oil to the sur- 
face. Well-drillers used it under boilers, and 
burned it to a limited extent in their dwellings, 
At East Liverpool, Ohio (a town celebrated for 
its extensive earthenware manufactories), it was 
discovered and used as early as 1860, both for 
manufacturing purposes and domestic heating. 
Only the limited supply prevented it from being 
generally used. At Wellsburg, West Virginia, 
at New Cumberland (both towns situated upon 
the Ohio), and at a number of other places, it 
has long been in use for various purposes. 

A stranger marvels at the fact that it was not 
generally adopted earlier. The reasons are 
manifold. In nearly all cases the supply was 
scant. It was generally discovered by acci- 
dent, in wells drilled for salt water or petro- 
leum, and in many cases its presence was re- 
garded with disfavor. Its extremely inflam- 
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mable nature made it dangerous about an oil 
well, where the incautious striking of a match 
or the light of a cigar might cause a disastrous 
conflagration. It came to the surface in a 
region remarkable for the cheapness and ac- 
cessibility of its coal, and no pressing need 
was felt for any more economical fuel. Ex- 
perience had not demonstrated as to whether 
or not the supply could be depended upon. 
Now that competition has forced our manufact- 
urers to fesort to every expedient to retain 
their trade, this new ally comes to the front as 
a factor of no mean importance. With a 
permanent supply of natural gas as a fuel, 
western Pennsylvania must lead the world as a 
manufacturing region. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the history of 
natural gas dates only from 1875. It was then 
used to a limited extent in one or two iron mills ; 
but public attention was not drawn to it. The 
supply was small, and the idea of its springing 
into general use was not thought of. Neither 
was it entirely successful as a fuel, and thought- 
less people voted it a failure. Very little was 
known or said about it. In 1878 a tremen- 
dous flow of gas was struck in a well at Murrys- 
ville, Pennsylvania, about eighteen miles from 
Pittsburg, and mvch excitement followed. 
There was even some bloodshed in a contest as 
to the ownership of some gas property in that 
vicinity. To this well is owing the development 
and popularity of the new fuel. It continued to 
pour forth a great volume of gas, which was 
partially used in the manufacture of lamp 
black. So great was the pressure of gas that 
its early demise was predicted ; but the local 
prophets went astray in their conclusions. The 
well did not, and has not yet, ceased to pro- 
duce, the supply being plentiful and reliable 
after a lapse of eight years, despite the fact that 
many other wells have been drilled in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Finding that the Murrysville well was likely 
to be permanent, long-headed business men 
began to realize that a new wealth-producer 
had been developed. Companies were quickly 
formed, and many wells were drilled, some at 
Murrysville, some at Tarentum, some in Wash- 
ington County, the average distance from Pitts- 
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burg being probably twenty miles. Nota few 
wells were drilled within the city limits, nearly 
all of which were non-producers. In one well 
located in the suburbs a large but ephemeral 
supply of gas was struck, causing intense ex- 
citement. Regularly every evening the gas 
escaping from it was lighted, producing a 
flame at least fifty teet in height. Thousands 
flocked to see it. Ina few weeks its flow so 
diminished that it became practically a non- 
producing well. 

One who has not seen a burning well can- 
not realize the impressions the sight produces. 
It gives one an idea of tremendous force and 
power. Wells like those at Murrysville, or the 
famous ‘*‘ McGuigan,’’ in Washington County, 
with a pressure of not less than four hundred 
pounds to the square inch, produce a flame 
that has not a little of the element of the tcr- 
rible in it. The roar is deafening, and the 
light is visible for many miles. When swayed 
and twisted by the wind, the flame assumes 
the most fantastic shapes. Heard from a dis- 
tance, the roar reminds one of the thunder of 
Niagara. 

In the year 1882 the natural gas excitement 
began in Pittsburg, and the region tributary 
to it. Public attention was roused, and in- 
numerable projects were broached. Large 
wells were struck in various parts of western 
Pennsylvania, and the limits of the gas field 
kept widening. Various pipe-lines were started 
to convey the gas from the wells into the city, 
and a rough-and-tumble race ensued to decide 
which company should get in first. Many 
complications resulted which were referred to 
the courts for final settlement. When pipe- 
laying began within the city limits, chaos 
reigned in the streets. Even our oldest inhab- 
itant (that veracious personage, whose memory 
extends back for an indefinite period) solemnly 
avowed as he contemplated the deep trenches, 
the piles of dirt and the fathomless mud on the 
crossings, that never within his recollection 
had the situation been quite so dismal. The 
defective character of some of the hastily-laid 
mains, and the leakage owing to heavy press- 
ure of gas, resulted in the loss of several lives 
and the destruction of some property. Safe- 
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guards soon sprang into use, however, that 
very materially lessen the danger, and acci- 
dents caused by natural gas are becoming rarer 
every day. 

The change from coal to gas was brought 
about so rapidly, yet so imperceptibly, that it 
can scarcely be realized. Not less than five 
thousand homes in Pittsburgh and suburbs are 
now heated by it; three years ago it was not 
in use in a private house in this vicinity. 
There is scarcely an iron or steel manufactory, 
a foundry or a glass house, that does not use 
it, wholly or in part. Competition will event- 
ually force every manufacturer to adopt it. 
Our hitherto-considered unequalled fuel, stand- 
ard Pittsburg coal, has been forced to seek 
other and distant markets. A flimsy vapor, 
without weight, odor or body has worsted it 
at every point. Pittsburg’s smoke cloud is 
growing less dense, and a strange luminary 
called the sun looks in upon its citizens almost 
every day. A new epoch has dawned upon 
Pittsburg, pre-eminently the gas city. 

The cost of the new fuel to private consum- 
ers has heretofore been too high ; but compe- 
tition will doubtless soon reduce the price. 
The basis has usually been the price of anthra- 
cite coal, and contracts are made by the year. 
A consumer is charged in accordance with the 
number of rooms in his dwelling, the price 
varying from thirty-five dollars to two hundred 
dollars per annum, probably averaging about 
seventy dollars. One company charges a uni- 
form rate of eight cents per thousand feet. 
Manufacturers are, of course, supplied at a 
much lower rate, which in many instances is 
less than the cost of bituminous coal. The 
advantage this gives them over less-favored 
competitors is manifest. All efforts to use the 
gas for light have heretofore failed. It gives 
off a very hot flame ; but the light is dim, 
blue, and flickering. 

The writer recently asked a gentleman well 
versed on this subject what he considered the 
origin of natural gas. 

‘* T don’t know,’’ he candidly replied. 

** Have you no theory ?”’ 

‘* Theory? A bushel of ’em ; but I can’t 
prove one.”’ 
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**Do you think the supply will be perma. 
nent ?”’ 

** If by permanent you mean perpetual, no. 
Yet I do not consider it ephermeral, but be- 
lieve it will last for years. We know very little 
about it. As the old fields are exhausted, new 
ones will doubtless be developed, as in the 
case of petroleum. The limits of the gas- 
bearing rock have not yet been well defined.”’ 

A local geologist advances the theory (one 
of a host) that the subterranean heat acting 
upon the lower slates and shales, filled with 
remains of vegetable and animal life, causes a 
slow distillation. The gases arising therefrom 
work upward through cracks and flaws in the 
intervening strata, until caught and held in the 
coarse sandstone penetrated by the wells. The 
sandstone apparently acts as a reservoir, and 
the gas is not indigenous to it. This theory 
finds many believers. 

The depth of wells varies in different local- 
ities. The original well at Murrysville is 1310 
feet deep ; the ‘‘ McGuigan,’’ 2800 feet deep ; 
and one recently drilled at Cleveland, Ohio, 
3200 feet. The average is probably not far from 
1500 feet. The gas has a temperature of 
about forty-two degrees as it issues from the 
well. Ice has been known to form in the 
pipes in midsummer. When first issuing from 
the well the gas possesses a decided odor, 
which it soon loses when ‘confined. It trav- 
erses the mains at a marvellous speed. Driven 
by its pressure, small gum balls have travelled 
at the rate of seventy-five miles per hour. 

Curious incidents have occurred in Pitts- 
burg since its introduction. One night in 
December, 1885, a small tow-boat was pro- 
ceeding up the Allegheny River. Within the 
city limits it ran aground upon a shoal, ata 
point where a large natural gas main had been 
laid in the river bed. It would seem that the 
captain and crew were unaware of the existence 
of the main ; but its presence was soon made 
manifest to them. ‘The movements of the 
boat while endeavoring to back off into deeper 
water parted the main, and the result was a 
terrific upheaval. An enormous volume of 
gas arose, and, taking fire from the boat’s 
boilers, literally blew the craft out of the water. 
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An eye-witness avers that two enormous flames 
(one on each side of the boat) sprang out of 
the water in an instant. Captain and crew 
were blown into the river, but all happily 
escaped with their lives. The boat was totally 
destroyed. 

Another strange incident took place in the 
city a few months ago at a point where several 
high iron stand-pipes have been erected to 
provide for the escape of the surplus gas when 
mills and dwellings are not consuming it. 
The gas from these pipes usually escapes into 
the air unconsumed. During a thunderstorm 
a stroke of lightning penetrated the volume of 
ascending gas, causing it to burst into flame. 
The effect was startling. Blackest darkness 
was succeeded by the most dazzling light, and 
the roar of the suddenly ignited gas is described 
as having been terrific. The event created the 
wildest excitement in the neighborhood. 

About ten o’clock one morning in January 


of this year, while the Allegheny River was at 
flood height, many people crossing on one of 
the city bridges observed an enormous column 
of water suddenly appearing in mid-stream. It 
rose to a height of probably twenty-five feet, 
and continued to play like a fountain. The 
powerful current of the swollen river appeared 
to have no effect upon it. None could ac- 
count for this apparition until it was remem- 
bered that a natural gas main crossed the stream 
at that point, and it was soon learned that the 
pressure of water had ruptured it. The gas 
was turned off, and the strange fountain ceased 
to play. 

Our knowledge concerning natural gas in- 
creases every day ; but there is much yet to 
learn. Its wonders grow upon us, and the 
field of its usefulness continues to widen. The 
sudden recognition of its merits as a fuel and 
its rapid adoption certainly form one of the 
most remarkable events of the century. 


RENEWAL. 


By Ciinton ScoLiarD. 


While gloriously, in fiery lines, 
Within the west the sunlight blazed, 
In mellow swell from princely pines 
The birds their varied vespers raised. 


But when from out the glowing sky 
The dazzling splendor died away, 

The singing in the boughs on high 
Waned with the waning of the day. 


The crickets only, fifing still, 
Oblivious how the light was drowned, 
Kept answering back from hill to hill 
In one thin strident zone of sound. 


The night wore on till every star 
Fled pallid from Aurora’s reign, 

And then the songsters, bar by bar, 
Took up their joyous strains again. 


*Tis thus the poet, when the night 
Of pain, or want, or ruthless wrong 
Shows dawning rays, from pure delight 
Bursts forth in glad impassioned song. 








FRIEND MAX. 


A Story: By Sopure L. ScHENck. 


CHAPTER V. 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


After the new-comers had had sufficient time 
to remove the dust of travel, Mrs, Otis sent 
Trot, a cute little colored girl, about eight years 
of age, whom she had taken to bring up, to 
summon them to the evening meal, that had 
been delayed for their arrival. 

Trot opened the door of their room without 
knocking, and thrusting in her woolly head, 
said, showing the whites of her laughing eyes 
all around, as she spoke : 

‘* Ole missis says you’re to come on !”" 

‘“When? And what for?’’ asked Mrs. 
Russell. 

‘*To eat, ob course. Isn’t you hungry? 
I is, you bet.’’ 

** Yes, we are hungry ; so show us the din- 
ing-room, and we will follow at once,”’ said the 
lady. 

***Spects you'll like de chicken. I saw ole 
marse wring his neck. Gosh! didn’t he wrig- 
gle, though !" 

*‘What is your name?’’ asked Muriel, 
kindly, as she tried to keep a straight face at 
the queer words and jerky movements of the 
child. 

** Seraphina Trotina Aurora Smalley.”’ 

“* But what does Mrs. Otis call you ?”’ 

**She calls Trot, Trot, Trot, from morning 
until night. Dar she is at it now; so here 
goes Trot to answer.’’ 

Away she scampered, looking back with a 
broad grin as she did so. 

The three ladies entered the dining-room 
alone, when Mrs. Otis pointed out places for 
each at a bountifully-filled table, whose many 
good things would surely tempt poorer appe- 
tites than Mrs. Russell and her daughters pos- 
sessed. 

All seated themselves pleasantly ; but when 
Friend Max entered and took the one vacant 
place, a visible look of disgust and surprise 


floated over Edith’s beautiful face, while Mrs. 
Russell, also, manifested a flutter of proud 
amazement at being seated to eat with a hired 
man, 

‘** The idea of his eating with us!’’ said 
Edith to her sister, in French, taking it for 
granted that no one present understood the lan- 
guage. ‘‘ I suppose the boor will use his own 
knife in the butter, and do all kinds of un- 
couth things. I think it a shame to be obliged 
to submit to such an outrage !”’ 

** You are too proud and severe, sister. Be- 
sides, you should be more careful ; some one 
may understand French besides ourselves. ’’ 

“* Not these country bumpkins, you may be 
sure. They only know how to hoe potatoes 
and dig the ground.”’ 

“* If they understand that business thorough- 
ly, it is something gained. One thing well 
done is better than a hundred slighted, is my 
motto.”’ 

Friend Max, however, behaved extremely 
well, interfered with no one, and astonished 
Muriel by eating with his fork and using the 
butter-knife and his napkin, really as though 
accustomed to such articles all his life. 

Another thing she noticed more particularly 
than she had done, as he now sat directly op- 
posite herself and sister—the man had splendid 
brown eyes, and the very handsomest face she 
had ever seen. 

After tea Mrs. Russell and her daughters 
stepped into the grounds to look around, while 
Mr. Otis and his man repaired to the barn to 
feed the horses and cattle, and attend to 
other ‘‘ chores,’’ as Mr, Otis called them, be- 
fore 

‘‘ Twilight dropped her sable curtain down, 

And pinned it with a star.”’ 

The next morning, about six o’clock, Muriel 
Russell, attired in a neat morning costume, 
issued from the house, and demurely looked 
around for amusement. She had softly stolen 
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away, leaving her mother and sister to sleep 
until a second late breakfast should be served. 
Mr. Otis and Friend Max had gone to their 
work, having breakfasted at five. 

She went first to the barn-yard to see the 
cows milked by Black Jim, the man who had 
driven the farm wagon to the station for their 
trunks, and she admired Brindle, Blossom, and 
Black Bess, with a host of others, that Jim called 
by name to his unbounded delight. 

As she stood looking at them, she felt a little 
tug at her dress, and" turning found Trot who, 
while speaking to her, managed to keep watch 
of the open kitchen door of the farm-house. 

** Missis, I’se got the cutest chickens you 
eber saw. Come bythe barn andsee. Gosh ! 
if ole missis finds me here, it will be Trot back 
mighty fast, I tell you.’’ 

** Well, come quick and show the chickens ; 
then go back to Mrs, Otis.’’ 

Leading the way, the strange child brought 
her to a coop beside the barn door, where a 
motherly hen was trying to hide from view five 
little ducklings she had unsuspectingly hatched 
the day previous. 

Muriel enjoyed the ducks and little Trot’s 
amusing talk vastly. Then, as ‘‘ Trot, where 
are you ?’’ came from the house, she laughed 
again, as the child pirouetted around on one 
foot and called back, ‘‘ I’se here, missis ;’’ 
then whispering, ‘‘ Didn’tI told you so? Trot 
back it is,’’ away she sped to the house. 

After she had gone, Muriel wandered around 
by herself, looking at the large number of 
chickens, the young turkeys, and a couple of 
Guinea fowls, with a brood of about forty 
young Guinea chicks. Then seeing harvesters 
at work in a distant field, thither she went to 
watch them load a monstrous hay-wagon and 
to smell the fragrant new-mown hay. 

‘* You here ?”’ said Mr. Otis, when he finally 
spied her standing a little way off. ‘‘ Why, 
you are up airly fur a city gal. Howdo you 
think the country looks at this hour ?”’ 

‘* Beautifully. The sweet, fresh smell of the 
atmosphere and the cooing of some ring-doves 
brought me out. I like to rise early ; and if 
I do live in Philadelphia, six o’ clock generally 
sees me reading, painting, or studying.’’ 
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The girl raised her eyes while speaking, and 
met the handsome ones of Friend Max as she 
did so. 

**Good-morning,’’ he said, half timidly, 
seeming not to be sure whether she would 
return the salutation. 

‘“* Good-morning,’’ she replied, pleasantly. 
‘*Isn’t the smell of the new hay delicious ?”’ 

‘It is, indeed. Did you ever see a hum- 
ming-bird’s nest, Miss Russell ?”’ 

‘* Miss Muriel, you may call me. 
is Miss Russell. No, I never did.’’ 

‘*T found one just now, and I will show it 
to you, if Mr. Otis will excuse me a few min- 
utes, ”’ 

** Sartinly. 
like to see it.”’ 

Dropping his hay-fork, Friend Max led the 
way to a clump of trees, when he pointed to a 
tiny nest, not larger than a thimble, glued 
tightly to a small branch, in which two white 
eggs, about the size of a pea, were nestling. 

Muriel was delighted with the curiosity, and 
warmly thanked the young man for showing it 
to her. 

While she spoke, he went toward a sweet- 
briar bush in full bloom, and gathering some 
lovely sprays, handed them to her, still wet 
with the morning dew. 


? 


My sister 


It is mighty nice, and she will 


‘* So sweet, so sweet, the roses in their blowing, 
So sweet the daffodils, so fair to see,” 


she murmured, as, with a smile and thanks, 
she received them. 


‘* So blithe and gay the humming-bird agoing, 
From flower to flower, a-hunting with the bee,’’ 


to her astonishment, he returned, as, bowing, 
he left her, to resume his labor in the hay. 

‘* A hired man quoting poetry! Who ever 
heard of such a thing before !’’ she exclaimed 
involuntarily, as, with a thoughtful look on 
her bright, young face, she also left the spot. 
‘* What a handsome face he has, too! There 
is not a handsomer man in all Philadelphia.’’ 

As she walked back toward the house, she did 
not know that a pair of thoughtful, brown eyes, 
followed her, nor did she hear the words Max 
whispered to himself : 

‘* She is not so beautiful as the other, but 
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she is amiable and kind-hearted--two qualities 
Miss Edith, I fear, will never possess.’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
INTELLIGENCE IN FARMER’S APPAREL. 

‘* Ladies,’’ said Mr. Otis, as they all met at 
the early tea, ‘‘ perhaps you would like a ride. 
If so, Friend Max can take you out, if he has 
nothin’ better to do.’’ 

‘* Oh, how delightful !’’ said Muriel. ‘‘ Will 
you, Mr. Max ?”" 

‘* T should be very glad to please you !’’ re- 
turned the young farmer without raising his 
eyes from his plate. 

‘For shame, Muriel !’’ exclaimed Edith 
hastily to her sister in French again. ‘‘ The 
idea of your calling that hired man ‘ mister’ ! 
How can you be so absurd ?”’ 

‘IT do not think it absurd. 1 had rather 
call him so. It seems proper to me. Be- 
sides—’’ 

Here she was interrupted by Max, who 
asked : ‘‘ Can you be ready by six ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes ; we won't keep you waiting.’’ 

At six, precisely, Lightfoot and Ranger, be- 
fore the rockaway, stood by the gate, while 
Friend Max, in neat, clean, but coarse apparel, 
without the broad-brimmed hat he usually 
wore, but with a good felt one, which was very 
becoming, stood beside it ready to assist the 
ladies to their seats. 

As they appeared, Edith turned to Muriel, 
and said, in the usual French, which she used 
when not wishing to be understood : 

‘* Let mamma sit by that country boor ; it 
will look better; and you sit by me, on the 
back seat.”’ 

‘* Why, Edith, how strange a thing for you 
to ask! Mamma cannot sit there, with her 
weak back. She must have the easiestseat. I 
had just as soon sit in front. Besides, he is not 
a boor !’’ 

** You can, if you choose, then ; for I will 
not. I should imagine myself in a barn-yard 
all the time.”’ 

‘* Oh, sister, how can you talk so? You have 
not a beau in the city one half as handsome— 
and certainly he is perfectly respectful. Even 
his hands are soft and clean, if they are a little 


tanned. Iam not one bit ashamed to sit be- 
side him.’’ 

‘** Well, sit there, then. You always were 
plebeian in your tastes,’’ replied the beauty, 
with a disagreeable curl of the haughty lip. 

With an arch smile, Muriel took her seat in 
front, and after a few moment’s silence, com- 
menced chatting pleasantly to the at first 
thoughtful driver. 

** Are there pretty views in this region ?”’ 

“Yes. I will drive to one scarcely surpassed 
in the romantic region of ‘ Sleepy Hollow,’ 
which Irving has made so renowned.”’ 

‘* Did you ever read Irving’s works ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes. What an inimitable writer he 
was |’’ 

** Last summer, when I was with mamma 
and sister in the Catskills, we saw the place 
where Rip Van Winkle is said to have slum- 
bered so long.’’ 

** And a wild, romantic spot he chose for his 
famous nap,’’ returned Max. ‘‘I often im- 
agine the scene when he returned to the village, 
and standing in his tatters, asked for one after 
another of his old friends, only to be told of 
their death. It is worth a journey to the 
Catskills to see that place, if no other, and to 
give the imagination free scope on the very 
spot.’’ 

** Were you ever there ?’’ 

** Yes. I spent a day at the Rip Van Winkle 
House and its surroundings. I almost im- 
agined a Mohican was hidden in some of those 
magnificent gorges, and expected to hear his 
wild whoop break the stillness. Did you ever 
hear the legend of the old squaw, who dwelt 
on the top of the highest mountain and dealt 
out day and night, with their changes, also the 
cold months, as well as the warm ones, while 
storms and tempests came at her command ?”’ 

“ec No. ” 

** There is such. Poorred men! how they 
have passed away ! It is well so much has been 
written of them, else their memory might, in 
time, become extinct as well as the race. 
Cooper has done a good work in writing so 
many novels where Indians take a prominent 
place.”’ 

‘* Have you read his works ?”’ 
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-—Te.”” 

** Which did you prefer ?”’ 

‘** The Last of the Mohicans,’ and ‘ The 
Spy.’ But I have read his other works with 
deep interest.’’ 

‘*T like them also. I always relish Indian 
stories. There was one I read lately, an old 
novel, but very thrilling. It was called ‘ Prairie- 
Bird.’ ’’ 

**T have read it. How fine the descriptions 
were, and how vivid the scenes! But, Miss 
Muriel, I wish to show you the view from the 
hill we are ascending. Itis truly grand. See !’’ 
he added, as he stopped the horses, on the top 
of the steep ascent, in order to give full effect to 
the scene. ‘‘ Here you have mountain, valley, 
and lake, over which superb clouds are hang- 
ing as if placed there for your especial benefit. 
How do you like it ?’’ 

‘** Magnificent !’’ exclaimed Muriel; but 
Friend Max noticed that while Edith’s eyes 
roved listlessly over the scene, she spoke no 
word of praise, either from pride or want of 
appreciation. 

Her silence formed a contrast to Muriel’s 
outspoken delight. 

As the horses again started, Muriel was aston- 
ished, when their driver remarked, in a low 
voice : 

‘* T see your sister does not enthuse much !’’ 

Did she hear aright? Could that word, so 
lately coined for fashionable use, have dropped 
from the lips of a man laboring on their host’s 
farm? It was strange! Then he seemed so 
au fait on all her favorite authors that she could 
not solve the riddle. One thing, however, 
would keep impressing itself on her mind 
which she could not shake off—he had splen- 
did eyes. 

**Do you notice,’’ said the young farmer, 
‘* how, just after sunset, which Bailey, in his 
‘ Festus,’ calls so beautifully, ‘ the death-bed of 
a day,’ the robins keep upa continual whistle ? 
The very air seems all a-tremble with their 
good-night notes.’’ 

‘* They seem to be very numerous here.”’ 

‘“'Yes. I always like to see the ‘ pious 
bird.’ ”’ 
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‘** Why do you call them ‘ pious’ ?’’ asked 
Muriel, wonderingly. 

‘*Do you not remember the legend of the 
robin ?”’ 

‘*No. What is it ?”’ 

‘*T will tell you in the words ofa poet. I 
am very fond of poetry. Are you?” 

‘* Extremely,”’ 


‘‘T thought so. But hear the poem : 


‘ Bearing His cross, while Christ passed forth 
forlorn, 

His Godlike forehead by the mock crown torn, 

A little bird took from that crown one thorn, 

To soothe the dear Redeemer’s throbbing head, 

That bird did what she could ; His blood, ’tis said, 

Down dropping, dyed her tender bosom red. 

Since then no wanton boy disturbs her nest, 

Weasel nor wild-cat will her young molest, 

All sacred deem the bird of ruddy breast.’ ”’ 

** How beautiful! I shall always connect 
that bird, the poem, and this drive together. ’’ 

‘“ Will you, Miss Muriel? A _ thousand 
thanks for that sentence. Iam glad I repeated 
the lines, now.’’ 

After quiet a pause, Muriel said : 

‘* Tt is remarkable how many birds have been 
held sacred by different races. I remember 
reading once that game-cock was held by 
Greeks and Syrians an emblem of divinity. 
Cock symbolized resurrection. I wonder if 
the goose was ever venerated ?”’ 

‘** Oh, yes,’’ said Max. ‘‘On Buddhist’s 
monuments, the Bramese goose figures. In 
temples of Isis and Jupiter, in Pompeii, the 
Roman goose is placed with heathen gods. 
During the reign of Cesar, ancient Britons held 
it impious to eat the flesh of a goose.’’ 

‘** Can you remember any other bird that has 
been held sacred, Mr. Max ?”’ 

‘* Yes, several, Mohammedans have great 
veneration for storks, and they were worshipped 
by the ancients. In Thessaly a slayer of a 
stork was put to death. In Holland false 
chimneys are often erected forthem. Disturb- 
ing their nests is considered unlucky. The 
frigate pelican, also, has its worshippers. To 
this bird ancient mariners attributed super- 
natural gifts. Their approach foretold a storm. 
To kill one brought disaster and often death 
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in their estimation. Stormy petrels, now, are 
regarded by sailors as harbingers of ill luck. 
The Germans think a swallow preserves a house 
on which it builds from fire and lightning. 
The wren in France is a sacred bird, while the 
Scotch regard killing a wren or robbing its 
nest an act of great wickedness. I have read 
that young Irishmen on St. Stephen’s day carry 
a wren upon a coffin placed in a hearse, made 
for the purpose, around their business-places 
and houses, chanting verses suitable for the oc- 
casion, in which they solicit gifts, which are 
spent during the evening in fun and frolic. 
There is yet another bird, called the sacred 
ibis, which was worshipped by ancient Egyp- 
tians. It was celebrated for its purity, drink- 
ing only cleanest waters. To kill it was pun- 
ishable with death. After death they were 
mummified, and there is no animal of which 
sO many remains have been found embalmed 
and well preserved.”’ 

‘* What an interesting subject! I had no 
idea that birds were so highly esteemed, ’’ said 
Muriel. ‘‘ Can you think of any others ?”’ 

** In early times the collard turtle was loved 
by Christians. They regarded it as the turtle 
mentioned in Scripture.’’ 

** Oh, yes,’’ said Muriel. ‘‘ Then there is 
the dove. Surely that has been always held 
sacred ?*’ 

‘* Christians regard it, in art, asan emblem of 
the Holy Ghost, on account of the Spirit’s hav- 
ing descended in this form upon our Lord at 
His baptism. As it symbolizes to us ‘ purity,’ 
we paint it white, with beak and claws red, as 
we see in nature.’’ 

As he ceased speaking, they entered the 
grounds of Valley Farm, and as Max helped 
Muriel to alight, she said, pleasantly : 

‘* T have had a charming ride, Mr. Max, for 
which I thank you very much.’’ 

‘**T am so glad you have enjoyed it !’’ 

As the young man spoke, Muriel caught a 
singularly bright glance that flashed upon her 
in the gathering twilight, causing her to blush, 
she knew not why. 

That night, through her dreams, floated a 
pair of brown eyes. 

They were the speaking eyes of Friend Max. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


AN ERRAND OF MERCY. 

Time passed pleasantly to one at least of the 
city boarders. Drives on moonlight nights, 
when the horses were not too tired, in which 
Edith joined; or, walks alone by day, by 
Muriel, when her sister was too indolent to ac- 
company her in such unladylike and fatiguing 
excursions. 

One evening, the ladies were on the piazza 
enjoying a refreshing breeze when Mr. Otis and 
his wife joined them, and soon Friend Max 
appeared, to Mrs. Russell’s and Edith’s intense 
disgust. 

‘**Can’t we have some music ?’’ asked Mr, 
Otis. ‘‘ Iam dreadful fond of a good tune.’’ 

‘* Yes, Edith ; get your guitar and give us 
music. Do, dear,’’ said Mrs. Russell, per- 
suasively, 

**I do not wish to sing or play, either’’— 
then Edith added, in French, to Muriel—‘‘ to 
such an audience. Indeed, mamma, it is too 
warm.’ 

‘* I should enjoy it, love, very much, if you 
would,’’ repeated Mrs. Russell. 

** Well, I won’t ; t!.atends it. Muriel will, 
I have no doubt. She is always ready to oblige 
any one. I confess I am not so amiable.’’ 

Muriel was ready to oblige; so, without 
urging, brought the guitar and played and sung 
several pretty airs, much to the pleasure of the 
party. 

‘*Come, Edith, let us sing together. ‘Two 
voices are better than one always. Let us sing 
that song from the opera of ‘ Carmen’ you ad- 
mire so much.” 

‘““No; itis too warm. I cannot.’’ 

‘* Miss Muriel,’’ said a low voice beside her, 
** commence, and perhaps I can assist you.’’ 

“You! Will you? How nice! I did 
not know that you could sing.’’ 

Then, as his- full tenor voice took up the 
song and went skilfully through to the end, 
Muriel could not refrain from expressing her 
delight that he was master of such an accom- 
plishment. 

“You sing better, Mr. Max, than any 
amateur I ever heard. How glad Iam that we 
can now sing together |’’ 
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‘* Ridiculous !’’ chimed in Miss Edith, still 
in French ; ‘‘ enjoy singing with a hired man !” 

Taking the guitar, which Muriel had put 
down, the young man sang and played a sweet 
song of his own composition that won a mur- 
mur of applause from all but the haughty lips 
of Edith Russell. 

It had been an unusually oppressive day, the 
mercury being among the nineties ; but as the 
shadows of evening gathered, a faint breeze 
arose to refresh the languid inmates of Valley 
Farm. A 

Mrs. Otis had not felt well for several days ; 
the intense heat had nearly prostrated her. 

It was eight o’clock, and Trot, having per- 
formed her little duties, was rolling about the 
grass under the trees. Mrs. Otis had retired for 
the night, and the rest of the family sat upon the 
piazza, enjoying the cooler air, when a small 
boy ran up the walk, and, standing at the foot 
of the piazza steps, said : 

** I want Mrs. Otis—quick !’’ 

**What is the matter, boy?’ asked Mr. 
Otis. ‘* Why, I declare! it is Tommy, the 
Widow Sutton’s boy! Mrs. Otis is not well, 
so can’t be seen, What did you want of her ?”’ 

** Ma wants her dreadful, to cum and watch 
with Sadie. She is very sick, and doctor says 
is going to die. Ma is alone, except me! 
Won’t she cum ?’’ asked he, anxiously. 

**She cannot; she has gone to bed sick 
herself. ”” 

** Oh, dear! Who can I get? Ma told me 
I must surely bring some one, right away.’’ 

**T will go,’’ said Muriel. ‘‘ The poor 
woman must not be left alone.”’ 

**' You will do no such thing,’’ said Mrs. 
Russell. ‘*‘ Who knows what catching disease 
she has ?’’ 

**Oh, no, ma’am. Sadie had a bad fall and 
hurt her head. She has a fever, but it is not 
catching, ** said Tommy. 

““I must go, mamma. Doletme! ‘They 
are in trouble, and need assistance ; I am well, 
and able to give it, therefore I feel it a Chris- 
tian duty.’’ 

** Edith, will you go with your sister ?’’ 

‘* What a question ! I guess I won’t. What 
are these people to me ?”’ 


** Your ‘ neighbors,’ as wellasmine. Mam- 
ma, I am not afraid ; let me go. It is not 
far, is it, little boy ?’”’ 

** Only about half a mile.’’ 

** ] will see you safely there, Miss Muriel,’’ 
said Friend Max, ‘‘ if you will allow me. I 
should be glad to be of service to this suffering 
family myself.”’ 

‘* Well, go, then,”’ said Mrs. Russell, re- 
luctantly. 

‘* I never saw such a silly woman as you are, 
mamma !’’ said Edith. ‘‘ You consent to such 
wild schemes, Muriel ought to stay home and 
attend to her own business, and not be running 
after all the paupers in the country.’’ 

It did not take Muriel long to be ready, and 
as she appeared, Friend Max took his hat and 
passed from the gate with her, the boy having 
vanished at once to tell his mother that aid was 
coming. 

‘It is kind in you to escort me to this place, 
Mr. Max.”’ 

‘* It is kind in you to go, Miss Muriel,’’ was 
his reply. ‘‘I have heard to-day that this 
child was very low. She has, I believe, brain 
fever, occasioned by a terrible fall.’’ 

‘* How old is she ?”’ 

‘* About three.’’ 

Walking quickly onward, the two soon ar- 
rived at a small cottage a little back from the 
road. A light, gleaming from a side room, 
told that the family were there. 

Tommy opened the door before they could 
knock, and Muriel turned to bid Max good- 
night, 

‘*T am going in, 
plied. 

A sigh of thankfulness escaped her lips as 
she heard these words. It was such a relief 
not to be left at once with strangers ! 

They were ushered by Tommy into a small, 
neat room, containing a bed, table, and a few 
chairs. A pale, weary-looking woman sat in 
a rocking-chair, with the sick child on her lap. 

It was a pretty child, with light curls, blue 
eyes and a fair, clear skin, 

The little eyes were fixed and staring, while 
the curly head rolled constantly, and a hot fever- 
flush rested upon the sunken cheek. 


I may be of use,’’ he re- 
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** Poor little thing !’’ said Muriel, after a 
few kind words to the mother. ‘‘ You are 
tired. Let me lay aside my hat, and I will 
hold her.’’ 

Gratefully the mother Jaid the little one in 
her arms, while a weary sigh escaped her. 

** T have held her so many hours I am quite 
stiff. I have been up with her four nights, 
now, and I felt so lonely and bad that I wanted 
some one to-night. I am sorry, though, to 
trouble a stranger.’’ 

** Nay, do not speak of it. Though I never 
saw you before, I sympathize deeply with you 
and your poor, sick child. I will take good 
care of her ; so you and Tommy can have one 
night’s rest.”’ 

‘* The doctor was here just before dark. He 
left this medicine, to be given every half hour.”’ 

Mrs. Sutton gave also other plain directions ; 
then, yielding to Muriel’s entreaties, she and 
Tommy threw themselves upon the bed in the 
corner, ready to be called at a moment’s notice 
should a change occur, and were soon in an 
exhausted sleep. 

**T will not keep you longer, Mr. Max,’’ 
whispered Muriel. ‘‘ I shall do very well now. 
So you can return without further delay.”’ 

‘*T am not going back,’’ said Max, quietly, 
drawing his chair nearer and keeping his eyes 
fixed upon those of the sick child. 

** Why not?” 

** I will not leave you alone. That child is 
very ill, I think she may not live till morning. 
The mother is worn out, and so you could 
have very little aid from her in case she grew 
worse, I shall sit here with you, if you do not 
absolutely forbid it.’’ 

“* Mr. Max, I am only too glad to have you. 
I am very grateful for your assistance. It 
would have been a great trial to be left alone, 
I confess, but I was willing to endure it.’’ 

‘*T know that. But I was not willing to 
leave you to face the night, with what it may 
bring, alone.”’ 

It was well he stayed. 

The sufferings of the child were so great they 
were pitiful to witness. 

Max was of infinite service, dropping the 
medicine, soothing the little thing sometimes 


in his arms, while he walked with her around 
the room to relieve Muriel. 

When she held her, or bent over her, he 
noticed how tender were her movements, how 
womanly her every motion. ; 

Toward morning a change took place, and 
Max stepped to the bed and aroused mother 
and son. Tremblingly the poor woman drew 
near. She had come just in time, for the babe 
threw her little hands upward as the mother 
reached the bed, gave one long, fluttering sigh, 
and the little life went back to its Creator. 


One wild shriek issued from the mother’s , 


lips as she drew her last breath ; then, sinking 
to her knees, she buried her face in her hands 
and wept bitterly, while poor Tommy filled the 
little room with his sobs. 

Max saw that Muriel was weary, so he gently 
closed the blue eyes, and lifting the slight form, 
laid it reverently upon the bed. After straighten- 
ing the limbs and placing the hands on the 
breast, he drew a sheet over the tiny face, and 
returned to help soothe the poor, broken- 
hearted mother. 

Soon the early dawn began to break, and as 
some neighbors came to stay with the sorrow- 
ful mother, Muriel and Friend Max, after a 
few more sympathetic and kindly words, turned 
their faces again toward Valley Farm. 

**Tam so grateful to you, Mr. Max,’’ said 
Muriel, as they walked along the dew-wet path 
by the side of the road, ‘‘ for remaining with 
me. I assure you it was a great comfort to 
have you there,”’ 

‘*] am sure it was a pleasure to be of any 
assistance,’’ returned the young farmer. 

Muriel spent a large portion of the time in- 
tervening before the funeral took place at the 
little cottage, and in many ways was of great 
service. It was her hands that made the pretty 
dress in which the little form was robed, her 
hands that brought and arranged lovely flowers 
in and about the casket in which she lay, and 
her voice that read to and upheld the sorrow- 
ing mother, even after the body of the little one 
had been laid in the silent grave. 

Unknown to Muriel, Friend Max had de- 
frayed all the funeral expenses and settled the 
physician's bill, only asking the favor in return 
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that the fact should be kept a sacred secret from 
every one except the grateful mother herself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TROT’S CHERRY BRANCH. 


‘* Would you not like to walk to what we 
call Lover’s Lane, ladies? I will show you 
where it is, if you wish,’’ said Friend Max, 
one evening. ‘‘ It is lovely there. The moon- 
light peers through the trees on each side, to 
the green grass, where it lies quivering and 
shimmering in weird, fantastic shapes well 
worth seeing.’’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ said Muriel. 
let us all go.”’ 

Mrs. Otis, who was still far from well, de- 
clined, and Mrs. Russell would also have ob- 
jected, but Edith suggested, under her foreign 
shield, that she must go, ‘‘ if only to walk with 
her, as she was not going to walk beside any 
one’s hired man—not she! Muriel might, her 
tastes were so corrupt, but she never would— 
never !’’ 

‘* Edith,” whispered Muriel, ‘‘ 1 wish you 
would be more careful. Any young man so 
talented, well read, and accomplished, even 
if he be at work ona farm, may understand 
French as well as we ; and I fear Friend Max 
does.’”’ 

‘* Nonsense! I know better. Why don’t 
you ask him, that you may be satisfied ?’’ was 
the quick retort. 

‘*T do not like to, Edith. I should feel so 
mortified if he happened to answer in the same 
tongue.’’ 

** Do not worry ; I shallask him myself this 
very night ; then your mind can be at rest.”’ 

Friend Max left them for a moment to get 
his hat ; when he returned, Muriel walked con- 
tentedly by his side, chatting pleasantly on 
many subjects, finally speaking again of music 
and her pleasure that he understood it. 

‘* How many instruments can you play, Mr. 
Max? I have heard you on the guitar, and 
have your promise that we shall hear your 
violin on our return, so I am sure of two.”’ 

‘* Only the piano and organ beside,’’ was the 
quiet reply. 

‘**Quite a number to be understood bya 


“Come, Edith, 


common hired man,’’ said Edith, who was 
walking close behind with Mrs. Russell ; then 
changing her language to French, she asked : 
“* How many languages can you speak beside 
your own, Mr. Farmer ?’’ 

As no reply came to the jeering question, 
the rude girl said to her sister, in the same 
tongue : 

** There, I told youso! If he had under- 
stood what I said, he would have answered, if 
only to have displayed ‘his larnin’,’ as Mr. 
Otis would say. Now, I trust, you are re- 
lieved. ’’ 

Again that night Muriel found a pair of soft 
brown eyes mingling with her dreams. Wak- 
ing, she blushed that Friend Max should 
occupy her thoughts by night as well as day. 

It was well for her that Edith did not notice 
her rising color or hear the sigh that followed. 
How often is it that our nearest relatives do not 
understand the emotions that overwhelm us ! 

“* Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 

Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.’’ 

** Muriel,’’ said Edith, next day, ‘‘ come 
with me to the store. I must match my 
worsteds, and we can get the mail.”’ 

The store was a variety one, like those 
usually found in country towns, and the sisters 
often went to it, as it was a pleasant, shady 
walk. 

‘*T would, willingly, Edith, if mamma had 
not sucha violent headache coming on. I 
heard her ask you to bathe her head and stay 
beside her. Have you forgotten ?’’ 

‘No; Iam not going to wilt in her room, 
I assure you. It is too hot.’’ 

‘** Then I will stay, as she must not be left 
alone.’’ 

‘** Muriel, it is not necessary. Just let her 
be quiet, and sleep it off. All the bathing in 
the world does no good, and she knows it. It 
is pure selfishness to ask it.’’ 

‘**T do not agree with you, Edith. It does 
soothe, when one is suffering, to be kindly cared 
for. I shall stay with mamma. When she is 
better, I will go with you.” 

Friend Max was busy near where the sisters 
stood, mending a farming implement. He 
looked up a moment to say : 
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**I am obliged to go to the store shortly. 
Could I get what you require ?”’ 

‘* As ifa man could select worsteds !’’ was 
Edith’s disdainful reply. After a pause she 
added, ‘‘ There is one thing, Max, you would 
do well to study, even if you are obliged to 
neglect airing your music and ‘ book-larnin’,’ 
as Mr. Otis calls it.’’ 

** What is that, pray ?’’ asked Max, while 
his fine eyes twinkled humorously, as he waited 
for the rest of her remark. 

‘* The art of speaking only when you are 
spoken to. You are entirely too officious and 
bold for a person in your low station in life.’’ 

Friend Max picked up the tool, now well re- 
paired, flung it gracefully over his shoulder, 
then fixing his eyes gravely upon her flushed 
but beautiful face, he said : 

‘* While I strive to profit by your advice, 
Miss Russell, allow me to suggest something for 
you toremember. Polite words are inexpen- 
sive things, and never out of place. I may be 
only a poor man working ona farm, but as 
long as I am honest and industrious, I am as 
much entitled to polite treatment asa king on 
his throne.”’ 

With these words of dignified force, the 
young man walked away. 

‘*Impudent creature !’’ exclaimed Edith. 
‘* How dare he speak so toa lady? I wish I 
had been a man ; I would have knocked him 
down !"’ 

** What for ?’’ asked Muriel. 

** Didn’t you hear what he said ?’’ 

**I did. He kindly offered to do you a 
service, for which, in my estimation, you in- 
sulted him. He then defended himself in a 
truthful and manly way. But I must go to 
mamma.” 

‘* And I must go for my worsteds. I hope 
you will enjoy yourself fussing over mamma 
and defending a hired man against your own 
sister. I will just say that I think you one of 
the most contrary and tantalizing girls I ever 
saw.”’ 

With these parting words Edith turned away. 

As she passed down the walk to the gate 
leading to the roadway, she met Trot running 
toward the house with a small, beautiful branch, 
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from a cherry-tree, loaded with large red cher. 
ries. 

‘* Here, stop !’’ cried Edith, as she was flit- 
ting past. ‘*‘ Where did you get those lovely 
cherries? Give them to me.’’ 

‘* No, can’t, missis ; dems for Miss Mur’l.’’ 

‘** Are they, indeed! Well, it is all in the 
family, so I shall eat them for her,’’ 

Seizing the child by one arm as she spoke, 
Edith rudely wrenched away the branch and 
marched off with it in triumph, leaving the 
wronged little creature fairly screaming with 
rage. 

‘* Why, Trot,’’ said Friend Max, advancing 
from behind a tall hedge, where he had seen 
and heard the whole transaction without being 
himself visible, ‘‘ this will never do. What 
makes you cry so loudly ?”’ 

‘*Qh, Marse Max, dat ole Miss Eder, she 
held me tight and stole de beautiful cherry 
branch full ob cherries I had got for Miss 
Mur’]. I was ebber so long climbin’ dat tree, 
and when I got it cut I was chock full to de 
chin with giggle, and now—”’ 

** You are chock full of mad to have lost it ; 
is that it ?’’ 

** Dat’s it. She is a mean ole thief to steal 
dem cherries. She is—and I hate her !’’ 

These words were followed by another howl, 
even worse than any that had preceded it. 

** Stop—stop—don’t cry so loud, and don’t 
call any more names. Come, go with me to 
the tree where you found those, and I will look 
for another branch just as nice for Miss Muriel.’’ 

‘** Will you, now, for shua? Marse Max, 
you are most as nice as Miss Mur’! for dat. 
Pretty near—most, I say. See! I’se stopped 
cryin’, and got gooder, so we can go straight 
dar.”’ 

‘* Trot,’’ said Max, as they marched along, 
*‘why didn’t you get those cherries for Miss 
Edith, in the first place ; then, when she took 
them, it would have been all right ?”’ 

***Cause I didn't.”’ 

‘* But why, Trot ?’’ 

‘*T don’t like dat ole thief, and I nebber 
did.’’ 

“* Trot, you must be more respectful. You 
must not call names.”’ 
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‘* She held me tight and stole dem cherries.’’ 

‘* Yes; I know that. But why didn’t you 
give them to her when she asked for them ?”’ 

** Marse Max, I got dem cherries for Miss 
Mur’l. I likes her de best. I just tinks she 
am de sweetest lady on dis yere earth. Now, 
don’t you tink so, truly, your own self, Marse 
Max?” 

Max smiled oddly at the question, but evaded 
a direct answer by asking another : 

‘* Trot, is not Miss Edith a very pretty lady, 
too?’ . 

‘* Yes; outside, but not inside. Miss 
Mur’l’s sweet and pretty clean through —’deed 
she is! She nebber speaks cross one bit. 
Now, dat Miss Eder’s just like de old snapping 
turtle I saw in de orchard. He was all snap 
and grab, and she is all snap and grab, too. 
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No, Marse Max, I just wanted dem cherries 
for Miss Mur’l, and dat old Eder gobbled ’em 
all up, she did !”’ 

Very soon another prettily laden branch of 
cherries went up the walk to the house, with 
Trot’s little black face beaming beneath it. No 
one molested the child this time, and as Muriel 
received it, smilingly, she little knew what diffi- 
culties had beset the giver in her attempt to 
show her love. 

As Max went back to his work he thought 
of the child's strange words—‘‘ Sweet and 
pretty clean through,’’ and smiling to himself, 
added : 

**Oh, Trot, little black Trot, you are, I 
think, a wise little character-reader, just eight 
years old !’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE ROSEBUD IN THE HEATHER. 


(From the German of Goethe.) 


By Marcaret J. Preston. 


A youth beheld a rosebud bright, 
A rosebud in the heather : 
It was so fresh, with dew bedight, 
He ran to gain a nearer sight, 
And on it gazed with fond delight— 
This rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
This rosebud in the heather. 


The youth cried —‘‘ Thus I gather thee, 
Sweet rosebud in the heather !’’ 
The rosebud said—*‘ I'll prick, you see ! 

I will not have you wooing me ; 
I cannot bear that so it be !’’ : 
—Oh, rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Fair rosebud in the heather ! 


The youth he snatched with eager haste, 
The rosebud in the heather ; 
The rosebud strove, and stung—yet no 
Help came, for all her ‘‘ Ah!’’ and *‘ Oh!” 
—Oh, rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Sweet rosebud in the heather ! 
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ENGLAND’S AMERICAN LION. 


By Grorce W. Buneay. 


The father of Keats, the poet, was a groom 
in a livery stable, but he married his master’s 
daughter (an early example of the hostler and 
coachman stealing the heart of an heiress), 
and with her secured a comfortable revenue. 
Gifford, the editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Re- 
view,’’ who ridiculed the young poet because 
of his humble lineage, and whose savage criti- 
cism it is alleged sent the poet to a premature 
grave, was originally a shoemaker ; and it was 
creditable to the reviewer that he could rise 
from the shoe bench to the chair of literary 
criticism. It was the hateful spirit of the snob 
that inspired him to sneer at Keats, and say to 
him, ‘‘ Give up making verses, and go back to 
your gallipots.’’ 

Keats was clerk to an apothecary. James 
Russell Lowell said, ‘‘ It is enough that Keats's 
poetical pedigree is of the best tracing, through 
Spencer to Chaucer, and that Pegasus does not 
stand at livery even in the largest establish- 
ments in the Moorfields.’’ It is equally true, 
he continues, ‘‘ that you cannot make a man 
a genius nor a gentleman by brevet.”” The 
cobler and critic, who scorned the immortal 
boy, made ‘‘harsh music with his barrel 
organ’’ when he turned the crank and en- 
deavored to grind out verses for his review. 
There was ‘‘ no music in his soul, no love of 
concord of sweet sounds.”’ Wit and humor 
he had none. Gifford was the lackey of lordly 
contributors to his magazine, and, like a mag- 
pie in an eagle’s nest, he sought to conceal 
his lack of melody ‘‘in a noisy cloud of 
chatter.’’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, who has done some 
good work by pricking with the pen of criti- 
cism inflated bladders of pretension with the 
polished lance of wit and humor, never directs 
his satire and irony against modest merit, how- 
ever humble its origin. 

The genial American poet, of whom England 
has made a social literary lion, has never heart- 


lessly assailed any worthy aspirant for literary 
distinction and honor. He is recognized as 
the most brilliant wit and humorist in America, 
yet he is as companionable and genial as the 
gentle Elia, witty as Dean Swift, but without 
the porcupine quills and the coarseness of that 
famous writer of verse and prose. In his lect- 
ures and after-dinner songs and speeches he 
never descends to vulgarity. His laughter is 
the language of health-giving mirthfulness. It 
infuses the spirit of happiness into the very 
hearts of those who hear it. His jollity en- 
livens one with its delicate raillery and mag- 
netic touches of humor. He never approaches 
an audience in the lecture-room or at the din- 
ner-table as though he were ‘‘ a solemn asses- 
sor sent from the cemetery to levy a tax on 
human enjoyment.’’ Speaking of old age, he 
said, *‘ old age is endemic, epidemic, and spo- 
radic, and all who live long enough will be sure 
to catch it.’". He has reached his seventy-sixth 
year without showing any symptoms of having 
caught old age. Were physical immortality 
possible, he would be an illustrious example 
of it. 

A witty man can bea very pleasant or a very 
disagreeable companion. He can be discreet 
and caustic, philosophical and critical, without 
mixing the drug of bitterness in the cup of 
kindness which he offers. His toast, song, 
speech, and story may give a life-pulse to the 
entertainment, if the sting which often accom- 
panies wit is omitted. Add learning, culture, 
poetic taste, judgment, and feeling to the at- 
tributes of a well-born genius, and you will find 
a man who, in the words of Hazlitt, ‘‘ recasts, 
restamps, refurbishes, and recirculates the 
coin of wit.’’ What can you do with sucha 
man when you meet him in the arena of argu- 
ment? You cannot defeat him with logic, be- 
cause he will blind you with the lightning of 
his satire. You cannot conquer him with elo- 
quence, because his lance could penetrate the 
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shield of Achilles. You must fight him, so to 


speak, with weapons like his own, or suffer de- 


feat. If he puns, pun back. If he laughs, 
laugh louder, and drown his merriment. If he 
hits you with his wit, hit back, and hit harder 
if you can. If he strikes you with his humor, 
keep your temper and strike him in return 
with more brilliant and better-natured humor. 
If he flashes fun in your face, light the torch of 
your genius, or somebody else’s genius, and 
hide his trifling in luminous laughter. If you 
can do nothing of the kind, take a back seat 
and keep a still tongue. Getting angry will 
not help you. It is good blood, not fire in 
the blood, that tells in one’s favor. If possible, 
let your mirth ripple in the same stream with 
the mirth of your satirist ; by so doing you will 
swell the tide of amusement, without attract- 
ing invidious notice. 

Dr. Holmes very early in life distinguished 
himself as a poet by the lines which he con- 
tributed to the ‘‘ Collegian,’* a paper conduct- 
ed by the undergraduates of Harvard college. 
In 1836 he read a poem before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, which was published in a col- 
lected edition of his poems. In 1843 another 
poem, entitled ‘‘ Terpsichore,’’ was read ata 
dinner of the same society ; that poem, with 
another entitled ‘‘ Urania,’’ was published in 
1846. In 1850 he delivered before the Yale 
Chapter a poem which he called ‘‘ Astrea,’’ 
which was published the same year. In 1847 
he wrote his series of brilliant sketches for the 
‘* Atlantic Monthly,” ‘‘ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.’’ They were followed by the 
‘* Professor at the Breakfast Table’’ and ‘‘ The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table.’’ Asa writer of 
songs and lyrics, and what may be called the 
poetry of society, he stands in the shadow of no 
living man. Many of his best efforts have been 
written for social and festive entertainments. 
His ‘‘ Old Ironsides’’ and the ‘‘ Last Leaf’’ 
are beautiful specimens of the successful blend- 
ing of pathos and humor. Years ago he was 
considered a star lyceum lecturer. Once, being 
called upon by a lecture committee desiring his 
services on the rostrum, he replied, ‘‘ I have 
been unwell of late, and even now I have not 
strength enough to resist your offer of fifty dol- 


lars for a lecture.’’ Although Dr. Holmes has 
lived long enough to catch the old age of 
which he wrote so wittily, he still retains the 
virility, hope, and courage of youth, and two 
or three years ago he gave up lecturing to his 
medical class that he might devote himself, 
without ‘‘ let or hindrance,’’ to literary labor. 
At that time he contemplated the filling of 
important engagements in the field of intel- 
lectual work. 

His son, who is a judge in the Supreme Court 
of the State of Massachusetts, was some time 
ago honored at a dinner given by the jurists of 
the State, and at that entertainment his father 
read a poem which was so full of humor and 
pathos that the former, which is closely allied 
to the latter, seemed to ‘‘ secrete tears.’’ The 
lancet of Dr. Holmes’s wit is used only to let 
out bad blood and reduce proud flesh. His 
humor has been an easy remedy in many cases 
of acute conceit, and the pills have not in all 
cases been sugar-coated ; but they have been 
done up so nicely the patients have swallowed 
pills and paper also. He is not what may be 
technically called a homceopathist nora hydro- 
pathist, for some of his prescriptions have given 
a new flavor to the ‘‘ Atlantic,’’ and have been 
taken by multitudes in large doses. 

The reader need not have a large endow- 
ment of imagination to see our prince of hu- 
mor and wit sitting at the head of the table— 
his beaming face a benediction, his charm- 
ing conversation a cure for the blues, his wit an 
aid to digestion. He has the humor of Hood 
and the ready wit of Foote. He seems never 
to have lost the friendship of his contemporaries 
in the ‘‘ Academy of the Immortals.’* When 
he laughed, in verse or in prose, at the anti- 
slavery advocates, and at the apostles of total 
abstinence, and at certain religious reformers, 
they laughed also, and said in substance that 
he ‘‘ was only joking, and meant no harm ;’’ 
and when in his essays and songs he uttered a 
sentiment that chimed with the ringing notes 
of progress and reform, they declared that the 
amiable and accomplished poet and scholar 
was in earnest. 

Of late the most fastidious reformer cannot 
complain of his utterances. With quick steps 
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he has overtaken the train that is moving, and 


he stands on the platform holding fast on the 


brakes. In the flush of his manhood, Dr. 
Holmes was like a certain copy of his own 
verses, printed with correction-marks and in- 
terlineations, which, when read one way, its 
sentiment was conservative ; read another way, 
it was progressive. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes won his spurs— 
golden ones—as a writer of verses de société, 
and his literary coterie have added lustre to the 
circle in which he lived and moved. Their 
presence seems to have interjected light into 
his mind on topics that were at first dim to 
his fancy and judgment. He did not have the 
heart to ignore the advanced ideas of such men 
as Beecher, Phillips, Emerson, Whittier, and 
Lowell, whose ringing hammers smote the 
images of a nation’s idolatry in the temples of 
worship in the presence of the gods. 

He gives to all favored with his company an 
intellectual treat, a desert which leaves a good 
taste in the mouth. Though small in person, 
we see a good deal of him, but never too much 
at the festive board. In his most popular 
books he says a great deal about himself but 
he is never dull, never offensively egotistical, 
always brilliant, poetical, and full to overflow- 
ing with inspiration. He can be incisive, but 
the scalpel of his speech is used with such skill 
and delicacy that the victim is not aware of 
the surgical operation until, in the words of 
Wendell Phillips, ‘‘ his head falls into the bas- 
ket.”’ 

The cheerful heart of the poet and essayist 
has preserved his health and given a youthful 
glow to his countenance. Time has dealt 
gently with him, and has not cut him down 
with his pruning hook. The snow that has 
fallen on his hair descended lightly, and car- 
ried no chill to his blood. Old in years, but 
young at heart, he still carries messages of 
cheer through the medium of his pen into hun- 
dreds of homes by whose inmates he is be- 
loved second to no other American writer. 

The hearty welcome given to the distin- 
guished ‘‘ American Autocrat ’’’ by England is 
a source of great gratification to men-of-letters 
and others in this country and elsewhere, 


He crossed the Atlantic in pursuit of rest, but 
recreation, like his shadow, followed him and 
still follows him everywhere. The doors of 
palaces swing on hospitable hinges to welcome 
him, and the great journals chronicle at length 
his receptions. The tour of Dr. Holmes in 
all parts of Great Britain where he has travelled 
has been a triumphal march. Ovations await 
him at every stopping-place, and honor crowns 
him with literary laurels in all the distinguished 
schools he visits. While this is pleasing to 
Americans, is it at all surprising? Do his 
countrymen overestimate his genius when they 
say there is nothing in modern English prose 
of its kind that is of equal merit or that can 
compare with the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table’’? His work is unique and partakes of 
the qualities and the conditions of his environ- 
ments. He has, so to speak, touched elbows 
with the masses as a traveller and lecturer ; he 
has from his youth up associated with the best 
scholars and brightest minds in America ; he 
has as a student, a teacher, an author, a 
practising physician, and a man of affairs, 
breathed the atmosphere of learning, which 
combines with practical philosophy as hydrogen 
unites with oxygen. The tender and delicate 
strains of his poetry run through his prose as 
honeysuckles and rose-vines run through hedges 
in June, charming the appreciative reader with 
sweetness and beauty. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
as a man, is a citizen of the United States. As 
aman of genius, he belongs to the entire world 
of letters. As a friend of progress and the 
rights of mankind, he holds a relationship to 
the vast brotherhood of humanity. England 
cannot monopolize Tennyson by making him 
a lord. He belongs to the race, and was 
crowned here before an empty title had been 
tacked to his name in his native land. Great 
intellectual endowments cannot be confined 
within geographical lines. In the case of our 
brilliant poet and philosopher, he has only to 
look back a few generations to see in the dis- 
tance his ancestors in England. ‘‘ Blood is 
thicker than water,’’ and in his case (not ex- 
ceptional) it is not diluted by a few ‘‘ cen- 
turies ” nor by the broad ‘‘ Atlantic,’’ 
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].—FROM NEW YORK TO LONDON. 


[The articles appearing under this heading are written expressly for these pages by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, and are 
protected by copyright in every instance.—EDIToR, THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE.] 


Hampsteap, Lonpon, N. W., 
July 1, 1886. 
(Day after arrival. ) 

The anticipation of a visit to England was 
to us as years ago the announcement of our 
yearly visit ‘* to see grandmother"’ would cause 
our childish heart to leap with unutterable joy. 
How promptly we would perform our duties, 
and how carefully we children would watch our 
words and actions, lest through some trifling 
slip of tongue or hasty action we should lose 
the promised happiness! Everything was pre- 
pared for the happy event the evening before 
the start, and how well and quickly the slight- 
est errand was performed! From early child- 
hood to riper girlhood the charms of that 
yearly rural visit were never lost for us. 
But at length womanhood stole away the care- 
less, easy life of girlhood, and in its stead 
brought the less gleeful yet no less happy life 
which maturity, with its soberer enjoyments 
and graver responsibilities, brings for all. Re- 
moved at length far from the dear home among 
the hills, where we had enjoyed so many pleas- 
ures—and none brighter or dearer than when 
we all went ‘‘to see grandmother’’—the 
memories and enjoyments of youth gradually 
grew dim, fading from our thoughts or only 
recalled now and then like the memories of 
some joyful dream. 

And now, past the allotted three-score years 
and ten of mortal life, we were roused to all 
the old enthusiasm and joyousness experienced 
in days of childhood, We were going to see 
a country whose people and institutions we 
had so often pictured in our mind, but had 
never personally beheld. 

* * * * * * 

The mighty ocean has been crossed with less 
fear than when the too-much-pampered horses 





defied the master's strong hand and attempted 
a wild stampede down the rocky descents of 
‘* Break Neck Woods,’ only to find that one 
held the reins who laughed their fierce efforts 
to scorn. Past Queenstown, we steamed by 
the coasts of Wales, of which we used to read, 
and in youthful visions pictured as something 
entirely different from all other countries. And 
what did we find? How did this first glimpse of 
the ‘‘ old country’? which we have so many 
years longed to see, affect us? Were we like 
strangers in a foreign land? No. It was like 
our own New England, in its rocky formation, 
its rugged hills, with ‘‘ grassy slopes and vales 
between,’’ which, like New England, could 
only have been thus cultivated and made pro- 
ductive by delving and digging, by hard, untir- 
ing toil, to supply bread to the hungry and all 
necessary comforts by the sweat of the brow. 
Further on, and we were passing those wonder- 
ful wharves of England, the stupendous 
strength of which seems proof against the 
power of the wildest storms or the most tempest- 
uous waters. 

At last the sea journey was at an end, and 
in a brief time we were quartered at the 
Northwestern Hotel, at Liverpool. The 
suite of rooms provided for our accommoda- 
tion, the neat and home-like table spread in 
our parlor, away from the confusion of a public 
table, with room for such friends as we chose 
to invite, the ample and excellent food, the 
neat and efficient attendant to serve and deftly 
administer to every want—all these made it 
quite impossible for us to realize that we were 
on foreign shores, three thousand miles from 
home ! 

We might have quite forgotten, in these 
pleasant apartments, the dreams of childhood, 
the characteristic and charming peculiarities 
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they bring before us, had not loud criesand the 
confusion and discord that comes with political 
gatherings recalled the fierce strife between 
Whigs and Tories, which so often affrighted 
us in our early youth. A large and extremely 
boisterous assembly—it was Sabbath afternoon, 
too—had gathered in the large space before St. 
“ George’s Hall and directly in front of our 
windows. For what purpose, or for what party 

—if political—we did not learn ; but that angry 
passions were the governing force we could not 
doubt, for 

‘“‘ There rose so wild a yell, 
As all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the battle cry of hell,”’ 

and the voice of the leader, if such there was, 
was drowned in fierce shouts of the contending 
parties, ‘‘ Put him out!’’ ‘‘ Knock him 
down !’’ each word emphasized by cruel blows 
and broken heads until the police came to the 
rescue, silenced the tumult for a time, and 
placed the wounded in the physicians’ care. 

This sample of argument and debate is one 
of the undesirable relics of olden times, more 
ancient even than our own history, when ‘‘ the 
sons of men strove together,’’ bringing dissen- 
sion and sin upon the people. For through 
all these thousands of years the belligerent 
spirit, which more or less finds a hiding-place 
in every heart, has resisted all efforts to con- 
ciliate and spread the gospel of peace and good 
will, or to teach men kindly ‘‘ to agree to 
differ,’’ even on political affairs. The names 
and perhaps the distinguishing elements of the 
different parties which every year or two are 
ready to struggle for supremacy may change, 
but the spirit which governs them continues 
the same. Federals and Democrats may be 
changed to Whig and Tory, and these to Re- 
publicans and Democrats, but no change ot 
name has ever softened the tempers of those 
who set their forces in battle array to fight over 
every election. 

We remained in Liverpool until Monday 
evening to hear Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and 
accordingly, two hours before the meeting was 
to open, we started for the large hall where the 
‘** grand old man’’ was to address the popu- 
lace. Even at that early hour we found en- 


trance very difficult. As Mr. Beecher'’s ticket 
placed him on the platform, we parted company 
at the door, and committing us to the care of 
Major Pond, he left with no fear that with 
such a stalwart attendant we should have any 
difficulty in reaching the seats our tickets called 
for. But at the first step we were hemmed in 
by a crowd such as we never met before. 
Every one has read and heard of the densely- 
packed English crowds which can be gathered 
on special occasions, and of the compact and 
irresistible power which an English mob can 
show. We thought we knew something of its 
meaning. But our poor gifts at description 
utterly fail us here. Heaven defend us from 
being ever so closely wedged in again! No 
room to take one step ; packed so crushingly 
that the chest had not room to expand suffi- 
ciently to enable us to draw one full breath. 
But the crowd behind pressed with ever-in- 
creasing power on those who were held im- 
movable in front, and inch by inch bore them 
forward, utterly powerless to resist. It is well 
for all that the packing was so effectually done 
that there was no room to fall, or hundreds 
must have been crushed to death. Major 
Pond’s great height and broad shoulders alone 
kept us from suffocation ; and at last, when 
well-nigh exhausted, we were lifted over the 
rope that barred an entrance and dropped into 
our seat, where for an hour and a half we sat, 
before the meeting was opened, watching the 
terrible struggle of others, less fortunate, vainly 
attempting to force their way to some resting- 
place. Once inside the building, there was no 
escape ; it was just as impossible to return as 
to go forward. 

At last the surging mass of human beings 
became partially stationary. There was no 
longer room to move; resistance was in vain. 
Then, one by one, those who were to occupy 
the platform emerged from their well-guarded 
waiting-room and came on to the platform. 
With each fresh arrival that huge assembly 
broke out into cheers and shouts. We had 
just passed the ordeal of a British crowd ; 
now we were to learn the strength and endur- 


ance of British lungs. We have, in our day, 


heard some cheering and shouting in America, 
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but we must humbly yield the palm in this 
particular to our brethren across the water. 
We have certainly at last seen and heard all 
that can be accomplished in an enthusiastic 
English gathering. If actuated by angry, dis- 
cordant passions, how fearful must have been 
the results ! 

Promptly at the appointed hour Gladstone 
entered. Mistaken mortal, to suppose that 
we had heard all that an enthusiastic English 
audience could accomplish! Words fail in 
describing the scene. The immense crowd 
arose tumultuously. Those wedged into their 
proper places by the pressure managed to 
struggle to their feet, and in the selfish enthu- 
siasm of the moment, hoping to catch a full 
view of the grand old man, mounted on to 
the seats, thus preventing all back of them 
from seeing anything, ‘Then shout after 
shout, cheer after cheer, rose louder and 
louder ; hats, umbrellas, handkerchiefs, and 
even the coats of the men were shaken over- 
head ; the stamping of feet and canes was 
deafening ; anything, everything was resorted 
to that could increase the volume of sound, 
until one almost feared the walls of that tre- 
mendous hall must crack and demolish the 
building. 

When at last the tumult partialiy ceased, we 
think from sheer lack of strength to continue 
it, Mr. Gladstone, who had stood bowing to 
the worshipping multitude which surrounded 
him, began to speak. Although constantly 
interrupted by ‘‘ Hear! hear !’’ and other as- 
senting exclamations, he went on without 
showing the least annoyance from these ejacu- 
lations, which seemed sufficient to distract all 
connected thought from his subject. That, 
to be sure, was one to which he was giving his 
whole soul. The papers furnish but a meagre 
idea of its strength and eloquence. It would 
be the height of folly to attempt even the faint- 
est description. No such sublime rhetoric and 
eloquence can be described by pen; it must 
be heard to be understood and appreciated. 
England should listen to his appeal and bow 
with reverence to his wonderful power. Will 
she? The Best and Holiest left heaven to do 
good to erring man, and in return they cru- 


cified Him! How will England show her 
estimate for all the strength that Gladstone is 
endeavoring to give her in the last days of his 
ripe old age ? 

The next morning we took the cars for 
London, and as we passed through the beauti- 
ful country, its little hamlets, with all the marks 
of antiquity, the green fields, or those whose 
ripened treasures were ready for the scythe and 
sickle, as in the old-time farming, we again 
forgot that we were tourists wandering through 
strange lands. Once more the imagination 
carried us over into New England, driving 
over her beautiful hills ‘‘ going to see grand- 
mother.’’ And with child-like glee we were 
ready to clap our hands as we saw men, with 
the graceful, long swing of the old-fashioned 
scythe, sweeping down the grass or bending 
over the sickle among the grain, and boys and 
girls spreading the new-mown hay or raking 
it into regular furrows. We were ready to de- 
spise the patented ‘‘ mowers’’ and ‘‘ reapers,’’ 
the hay tedders that have driven merry lads and 
lasses out from among the sweet, new-cut grass. 

Then, how like and how unlike are English 
farms to those which were so common years 
ago in New England! Not the immense 
fields of our Western farms, divided by no 
fences, and no walls; but small ‘‘ lots’’ or 
** fields’* separated by stone-walls—one field 
for grass; one for wheat or oats; one for 
corn or vegetables ; as if in fear that the varie- 
ties would run astray and mingle with their 
neighbors. How familiar, and yet with some 
peculiarities ! We missed the stone-walls, but 
confess we liked the green English hedges 
better. Then on passing by the pretty hamlets 
or villages we began to feel that we were in an 
older country than our own. The brick or 
stone cottages, grown dark with age, with their 
quaint roofs and chimneys, are not as pretty 
as the white wooden cottages with green blinds 
one meets even now all the way through New 
England. But whatever the American travel- 
ler in England may find dissimilar to his own 
native land, evidences will be encountered on 
every side to make one feel that we are three 
thousand miles distant from home only in a 
geographical sense. 
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XII.—THE MUSICAL STATUS OF BROOKLYN. 


By E. C. PHEtps, C. MORTIMER WISKE, and RAFAEL NAVARRO. 


Natural musical ability, combined with a 
musical education, are necessary to a true ap- 
preciation of the art. The musical instinct, 
indeed, is universal to a degree. Its mere 
sensuous or rythmical effects are doubtless felt 
even in the animal kingdom. But especial 
aptitude and education are necessary to an 
understanding of music as an art. A distin- 
guished Brooklyn clergyman once remarked 
that he was much better pleased with negro 
minstrelsy than with the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven, as performed by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. I have often met with persons of the 
highest culture and literary attainments who 
confessed that they neither understood nor cared 
for music. As music is the language of the 
emotions, something quite apart from the 
intellect, this anomaly is easily explained. 
We find in Blind Tom an abnormal, an al- 
most miraculous musical instinct ; in General 
Grant a feeble perception of melody. I men- 
tion these facts to show that intellect apart from 
natural ability and an especial musical educa- 
tion has little, if any, relation to the art. The 
stirring roll of a drum corps; the perform- 
ance of the popular melodies of the day by our 
brass bands ; the melodies of light operas ; the 
Moody and Sankey songs may tickle the gen- 
eral tympanum, but real music is still an un- 
known language to the masses. It must be 
so in the nature of things. 

From these facts it is not difficult to make 
an approximate estimate of the past or present 
status of music in Brooklyn. Our educational 
facilities have been considerable. We have 


had the rudiments of music taught in public 
and private schools for many years past, not, 
indeed, in as systematic or thorough methods 
as desirable, yet something as a foundation has 
been laid, which has been supplemented by 
private instruction, unfortunately often by in- 


competent teachers ; but much good work has 
been accomplished by conscientious and able 
teachers. The more indirect influence of the 
highest order of music, notably the Philhar- 
monic concerts, grand opera, and classical 
entertainments on a smaller scale have unques- 
tionably improved the general taste. A few 
years since, crochet work and flirtations were 
in order at rehearsals. Now it is not unusual 
to see young ladies and gentlemen with the 
scores of Beethoven or Wagner in hand. 
There is also a great deal of good music given 
in the clubs, as well as in the private families of 
Brooklyn, concerts and vocal music by artists 
and amateurs of a really high order. 

Brooklyn has furnished a creditable roli of 
artists of distinction. Thursby, Studwell, 
Hegeman, Van Zandt, Campbell, Clark, 
Sweet, and other vocalists and instrumental- 
ists have all risen to renown from the choirs 
and vocal societies of Brooklyn. Possibly the 
enthusiasm of the few is not as demonstrative 
as formerly. It is much more diffused. When 
famous foreign artists first found their way to 
this country, there were much greater demon- 
strations than in these times, when we con- 
stantly hear the best in art. It has been 
charged against the Philharmonic, Apollo, 
and other societies that they are exclusive, and 
virtually rule out people of more talent and 
less money than their fortunate selves, There 
may be some truth in this charge. There 
ought to be more concerts of a popular char- 
acter at reasonable prices. We have, indeed, 
during the warm weather fine music in the 
parks, at the sea-side, and other places, which 
the people eagerly avail themselves of. Why 
not continue them through the year in our 
concert halls or churches ? 

Brooklyn enjoys at present better church 
music than at any former period, better choral 
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and quartet performances, and in the large 
congregations better congregational music. 
The question of organ playing has been dis- 
cussed of late. We have always had some 
organists whose ambition to display themselves 
rather than true art has brought reproach upon 
their high calling ; but in many cases it has 
been the fault of the churches rather than the 
organist! When a fine organ has been pro- 
cured, and a great organist engaged, brilliant 
performances were to be expected; hence 
operatic overtures and all kinds of irrelevant 
fantasties were demanded. Where there is a 
lack of musical intelligence there will be little 
discrimination. Music that would not be 
permitted in Notre Dame or St. Eustache, in 
Paris, or Vienna, or Berlin for its irreligious 
character would have but little difficulty in 
getting a hearing in Brooklyn. Every intelli- 
gent musician knows that ecclesiastical music 
is something entirely distinct from dramatic or 
symphonic music. If he is conscientious he 
will always adhere to a true sacred style. We 
have had some fine examples of model organ- 
ists. Mr. John Zundel was a noble example 
of pure organ playing throughout his entire 
musical career. His extemporizations were 
prayers, collects, spiritual aspirations, fitting 
every occasion. Weisheit, Morgan, and, at 
present, Buck, Fitzhugh and others are ex- 
amples of true organ playing. 

Although music is essentially the art of the 
emotions, it by no means follows that it is 
vague, the creation of caprice, without law, 
logic, or design. On the contrary, it is one of 
the most profound and difficult of the sciences. 
The composition of an opera, an oratorio, or 
symphony demands not only a high order of 
musical genius, but profound scientific know]l- 
edge. A Beethoven may justly rank with 
Shakespeare, Raphael, or Milton! Music, at 
once an art and a science, stands supreme 
among her sister arts. Present by divine right 
everywhere, and under all circumstances, she 
is equally at home in the church, in the school, 
in the family, on the battle-field, at the altar, 
and at the tomb. She is the myriad voiced 
angel that gives expression to every human sen- 
timent and aspiration, and as such may her 
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benign influence increase evermore, not only 
in Brooklyn, but in all cities where refinement 
finds a place. E. C. PHEtps. 


The successes of Brooklyn in music, as well 
as in matters foreign to science and art, have 
been, to say the least, peculiar to itself, in no 
way resembling those of any other city of the 
Union. As Brooklyn’s educational advantages 
come from its organized home institutions, so 
have its musical successes been achieved by its 
own private musical societies. Of these latter, 
its citizens may proudly boast, for probably no 
other city has so many organizations formed 
for the earnest study of musical works. Many 
of these societies have won a national reputa- 
tion, spreading in spite of many restrictions to 
keep them within the limit of private organiza- 
tions. 

But the circle within which these societies 
move is more or less narrow ; the sympathies 
which they enlist are chiefly personal, and do 
not, except in rare instances, affect the public 
at large. Their support is confined to a set or 
clique already capable of understanding and 
enjoying the programmes set before them, 
They must then, of necessity, ignore those not 
fortunate enough to be subscribers. Hence, 
they are not potent educational factors. 

What Brooklyn is really in need of is a few 
more societies like the Philharmonic, or a few 
men generous enough to support and encour- 
age public concerts devoted to the rendering of 
new works by American as well as foreign com- 
posers. ‘The Philharmonic is the only society 
which gives concerts for the general public. It 
has been built up by a few earnest men, solely as 
an educator forthe public. While it has nobly 
done its share in the work of education, it can- 
not be expected to bear the heat and the burden 
of the day alone. Its aims and achievements 
should long before this have incited others to 
wage a friendly rivalry for musical honors, 
They should at least have stimulated such an 
enthusiasm as would encourage musicians, on 
their own account, to lay before the people 
treasures from the rich stores of musical achieve- 
ment. A city so large, and with so many ac- 








complished musicians and amateurs, should 
surely create a demand for a high order of 
music. 

But occasionally some musician resolves, at 
his own risk, to give a concert of a high order, 
relying on the general public to reimburse him 
for the expense incurred, to say nothing of his 
own time and trouble. What is the result? 
The financial loss attending his effort generally 
dampens any ardor which may incite him to 
devote himself to the further education of the 
masses. We have not to look far for the cause of 
such a condition of things. The Church, from 
which the art of music first sprang, is a stum- 
bling-block in the path of Brooklyn’s musical 
progress to-day. The majority of churches, 
being deeply in debt, are continually giving, 
in order to extricate themselves from their finan- 
cial difficulties, light entertainments, which 
they dignify with the name of ‘‘ grand con- 
certs,” 

The constant appeals to purchase tickets for 
these affairs have associated the word ‘‘ charity ’’ 
so closely with that of concert that it is with 
the greatest unwillingness that the people 
attend concerts, being more frequently influ- 
enced by the spirit of a martyr for charity's 
sake rather than a desire for personal benefit. 
To be sure, attendants at the usual church con- 
cert are not to be blamed for experiencing the 
sufferings of a species of martyrdom, for the 
entertainment is often provided by a few young 
ladies and gentlemen who have not yet learned 
the first rudiments of music, and whose talents 
the lovers of music would gladly confine to a 
very small circle of admiring friends in the 
privacy of their own parlors. ‘These concerts 
being mere cloaks to soliciting alms from 
those who always desire a return for any 
money they expend, for charity as well as 
for any other purpose, injure the cause of 
music by throwing a sort of distrust over con- 
certs in general. They have come to be looked 
on as mere money-traps, baited with promises 
not to be fulfilled. 

On the other hand, concerts should not have 
for their object the making of money. A 
musical success is usually a financial failure, 
while a financial success not unfrequently re- 
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sults from a musical failure. There must be a 
proper support to concerts, organized for 
educational purposes, to withstand the shock 
of pecuniary loss. Even in the musical centres 
of Europe the educational concerts are obliged 
to rely on the Government for the means to 
carry out their programmes. 

Only such concerts as refine the taste and 
elevate those who listen to them can be of value 
to Brooklyn in its growth as a musical city. 
The establishment of a fine oratorio society 
would be one move in the right direction. 
There would be but little trouble attendant 
upon the gathering together of as fine a body 
of singers as can be found anywhere in the 
country. Let a few public-spirited citizens 
take an interest, and its organization is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Another incentive to musical progress would 
be the organization of a permanent orchestra, to 
give nightly concerts in some place commodi- 
ous enough to permit of a low price of admis- 
sion, The musical advantages which the city 
of New York to-day enjoys have been largely 
made possible through the education derived 
from the old Central Park Garden concerts, 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas. 

There is no lack of material to make Brook- 
lyn famous as a musical city. What is lacking 
is the proper support from the public. By this 
I mean that we need men possessed of suffi- 
cient means, energy, and enthusiasm, who will 
be willing to labor earnestly and devotedly to 
cause the benign influences of music to be ex- 
tended to even the humblest citizen. As there 
are every ready noble hearts and minds prepared 
to espouse the cause of charity and public ed- 
ucation in general, it is to be hoped that the 
cause of music, so powerful an agent on the 
human soul, may not wait long to be cham- 
pioned by hearts and minds as generous as 
were ever enlisted in the cause of human ad- 
vancement. C. Mortimer WIskeE. 


What is the actual status of music in Brook- 
lyn, is a question often asked and discussed. 
Is music in Brooklyn on the decline, or is it 
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going forward? Can Brooklyn be considered 
a true musical city? All these several ques- 
tions are often put forth to the musician or 
musical professor, and they at once afford him 
ample opportunity for lucid discussion. 

And in any attempt to answer these queries, 
however hasty, the all-important fact should 
never be allowed to escape attention that in 
music, as in all branches of art, commerce, and 
industry, Brooklyn suffers materially by its 
close conjunction to the great metropolis of 
New York. Asa general rule, Brooklyn ob- 
tains nearly everything from New York, and it 
is not uncommon for Brooklyn people them- 
selves to express the opinion that, as their city 
is only a suburb of the metropolis, the proper 
place to find everything first-class is New 
York. And this feeling extends largely to 
music. Notwithstanding this close proximity 
of the cities, there is every good reason for the 
statement that Brooklyn is especially well 
equipped to enjoy a musical individuality 
strictly its own. 

Brooklyn has made during the past twenty 
years a progress in musical matters, and the de- 
velopment of a taste for the highest class of 
music that has been as rapid as it is remark- 
able. The substantial growth of the city’s 
musical institutions cannot be denied. The 
various musical organizations, both vocal and 
instrumental, which have flourished in Brook- 
lyn for the past two decades, have done and 
are doing much toward stimulating a genuine 
popular desire to become acquainted with and 
intelligently listen to the works of the great 
composers. To the Philharmonic Society, 
more especially, is due the highest credit, as 
to it must be awarded the honor of being the 
first and most powerful motor in the musical 
culture of the city, and it isa weighty argument 
in favor of the wisdom of its institution that, 
after twenty-five years of successful life, it finds 
itself to-day more popular than ever. 

During the past five years particularly, 
Brooklyn has had a fair share of Italian, Eng- 
lish, German, and French opera, and while 
the productions have not always been pre- 
sented as thoroughly as they might have been, 
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nor even as well as in New York, still the 
people have. been given the opportunity to 
hear the new works and to pass judgment on 
the new singers that have risen in the musical 
firmament. It is an acknowledged fact that 
every distinguished artist, either singer or in- 
strumentalist, who visits this country, always 
finds his way to Brooklyn. Add to these the 
influence exerted by the various glee clubs and 
singing societies of the city, and the notable 
choirs of its churches, and it will be seen that 
Brooklyn is not barren of the advantages neces- 
sary to create for itself a high position among 
the musical cities of the United States. 
Possessed of the requisite talent and ma- 
terial in its principal musical societies, it is 
within the power of Brooklyn to take the in- 
itial step in a matter that would cast a lasting 
honor upon its musical reputation, in like 
manner as it would stimulate musical interests 
throughout the entire country. I now refer to 
the encouragement of native musical talent. 
At present every composition created in the 
remotest corner of Europe, however much it 
may lack in merit, is at once carefully pre- 
pared, and, irrespective of expense, produced 
in the most liberal manner, while our Ameri- 
can composers are allowed to remain forgotten, 
and not even afforded the opportunity of dem- 
onstrating their abilities to the people at large. 
As Brooklyn has taken the initiative in pure 
municipal government, winning the admira- 
tion of the country, it is likewise in her power 
to assume the lead in the proper encourage- 
ment of home talent in the direction of music. 
The impulse given to our musical future, 
by a determination to give our own American 
composers the same identical opportunities 
that we are always ready to give to those of 
foreign lands, would be greater than can be 
seen at first glance. Our own musicians, en- 
couraged by the possibility of having their 
works performed, would be led to further and 
better efforts. This it is that lies to-day within 
the power of Brooklyn to accomplish, and in 
proportion to her efforts in this direction will 
her future as a musical city shape itself. 
RaFaEL Navarro. 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.—Littleton. 


AUGUST. 
By SopurE L. ScHENcK. 


The corn is standing in golden rows, 

The gardens are rich in things to eat ; 
Melons are ripe, and each man knows 
Abundance is spreading at his feet, 
Luscious and mellow and passing sweet. 
The sky above us is still most blue, 

And the sun glares down the livelong day ; 
But work all done and labor through, 

We well can sleep the night away ; 

For breezes rise at set of sun, 

To cool the earth and revive the flowers ; 
As the evening veil above is hung, 

We watch the stars from this world of ours, 
And smile at the pleasant August hours. 


ACROSS THE WAY. 
By GERTRUDE Lynn. 


A charming maiden with hazel eyes 
I often see from my window-seat ; 

She sings and smiles and she pouts and sighs, 
But all unconscious of my retreat. 


Although I love my pretty neighbor, 
Although her ways are dear to my heart, 
Yet she has caused me endless labor 
In thinking—how far we are apart. 


A single step and such thoughts would flee, 
Or so it looks to the careless eye ; 

But fifty summers, it seems to me, 
Is a space too great to even try. 


VIOLET. 
By Lee C. Harpy. 


’Tis only a holiday card—but the face ! 

You must have seen surely the same 

In actual life, with the tender grace 

Of youth’s first flush on the proud, sweet face, 
With its eyes that are one with the name? 


Perchance in a dream, do you say? Just as 
well ; 

Can you choose the false from the true ? 

The visions of life weave a subtle spell 

O’er poet’s souls, and perhaps ’tis well 

That their thoughts are not always in view. 


Not always the life that seems plain to the eye 
Is the better, or worse, my friend ; 

A smile may conceal the soul’s bitter cry, 

A sneer lie hid in the tearful eye— 

And we learn not the truth to the end ! 


So give me the card with its fair, pictured 
face, 

(Is it best to be, or to seem ?) 

It shall lend to my song an ideal grace, 

The lines shall glow like her soul-full face, 

And my life shall be one with my dream. 


THE WILD ROSE TO THE SOUTH WIND. 
By Grorce Day. 


Clasp me, O south wind, about with thine 
arms ; 
Love me with kisses that hide in thy lips ; 
Safe on thy throbbing heart, soothed by the 
balms, 
Love’s longing tenderness over me slips. 


Swing me and sway me and tenderly sing ; 
Fan my faint lips with thy life-giving breath ; 
Kept from the nectar thy kisses will bring 
I must surrender my beauty to death. 


Lingering, loitering, why do you wait? 
I am as fair and as fond as of yore. 
Hasten, 1 pray, for the day groweth late ; 
Twilight's soft shadows creep round me 
once more. 


MY LITTLE LIBRARY. 
By Mrs. C. S. Nogkt. 


My little library is snug and cosey ; 
Its walls hold many shelves, 
Whereon the volumes, green, gold, brown, or 
rosy, 
In long rows crowd themselves. 


I love the room ; no ‘“‘ standard sets’’ embel- 
lish 
Its ranks of well-thumbed books ; 
If here and there a volume seem quite ‘‘ swel- 


lish,’’ 
*Tis less so than it looks. 


I could not bear to dress the precious treas- 
ures 
Like orphan boys and girls, 
Whose hair, cut short, like all their worldly 
pleasures, 
Shows no bright braids or curls. 


For I believe that, to the true book-lover, 
Variety's the spice. 

I know each volume by its own odd cover, 
And by its quaint device, 
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I love to sit and revel in their color ; 
Their very ‘‘ rubs’’ are dear ; 

And some whose tints are ever growing duller 
I keep beside me here. 


This is my refuge ; when dull cares assail me, 
Here in this quiet nook 

I turn to friends who never, never fail me, 
And choose some cherished book. 


It is the one pure pleasure without palling ; 
Of all our joys the best. 

‘*Come unto us,’’ my books seem ever calling, 
** And we will give you rest.”’ 

When I am joyous, -then I find among them 
Songs sweet as any bird’s ; 

The happy singers who aforetime sung them 
Made music with mere words. 


When I would wander in the world’s far places 
"Midst cold or tropic heat, 

To learn the language of wild alien races, 
Or with them sit at meat ; 


When I would rise on spiritual pinions 
To scale high heaven itself, 4 
And seek what man may learn of its domin- 
ions— 
I turn me to my shelf. 
For every mood, sad, thoughtful, glad, or 
grievous, 
Books meet the spirit’s need. 
All blessings on the strong, great souls who 
leave us 
Their thoughts, that we may read. 


THE RIDDLE OF LIFE. 
By J. W. Donovan. 


The Greeks believed that life was given to 
man as a privilege to talk ; that the highest 
enjoyment of the race was reached in a gather- 
ing of friends at table ; while the greatest intel- 
lectual treat was in listening to oratory—an art 
in which their most gifted speakers seem to 
have excelled, not only all previous ages, but 
all that have so far followed. The events that 
call forth and create true oratory are now rarely 
witnessed —in Greece they were of daily occur- 
rence. 

Among the nations of the earth that have 
flourished and fell, that have built cities and 
monuments of their greatness, and stamped 
the impress of their character on succeeding 
ages, the Greeks were the foremost in art, 
learning, eloquence, oratory, mental and 
physical perfection ; and hence their words of 


wisdom and counsels of good living are ex- 
cellent authority. They began in childhood 
to train men and women with fine forms and 
bright minds with a capacity for enjoyment. 

The Spartans were braver in battle, but war 
was their highest ambition, The Romans 
gloried in the arena, and the desire of con- 
quest reached into their sports and amuse- 
ments, and their monuments attest the tran- 
sient character of such personal glory. The 
Persians enjoyed the chase, and pictured their 
kings in the attitude of riding in chariots drawn 
by fleet horses, engaged in killing lions by the 
wayside, and counted it a glory worthy to be 
engraved in marble that a king of men could 
slay a king of the brute creation. 

The English have long been engaged in the 
problem of rulership, and crimsoned many a 
page of their history with deeds of treachery 
and collusion to acquire power and control of 
lands or titles of distinction. 

The Americans alone seemed possessed of 
the united elements of Oriental greatness, 
combining the warriors of Persia, and the 
arena admirers like the Romans ; the imitators 
of English landlords and nobles, with the 
lovers of art, music, and oratory like the 
Greeks. A glance at the habits of these 
nations, in such an infinite range and variety 
of motive, is all we can hope to give, and brief 
as it is, the picture recalls the ideals of a world 
that seems, after all, a deep dark riddle to the 
wisest. 

The riddle of life remains unsolved. It 
calls our attention to the curious inscriptions 
on the obelisk of old, where the wise related 
their limited knowledge. It points us to the 
caverns in the mighty pyramids, where the 
silent walls recount the deeds of kings so 
anxious to preserve their bodies for future re- 
membrance, and yet so ruthlessly disturbed by 
the greedy hand of sciehce in grasping for the 
lost arts of embalming. It carriesus through 
the era of Crusade wars, that widened com- 
merce by an interchange of nations even in the 
enterprise of killing each other. It points us 
to the slow progress of arts in the past, of 
feasts without plates, journeys without rail- 
roads, of relays of mail-carriers across deserts 
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of desolation, of hunger and suffering, knight- 
hood and splendor, and asks us to wonder, 
what, after all, is this race of nations, in a 
world of wonder, by chariot or car, in cabin 
or castle, at peace or in war—what, after all, 
is the end to accomplish? And the answer 
comes in the silence of reflection, a life worthy 
of our station. 

The riddle of life has been nearest solution 
in the civilization of America. We may ig- 
nore it, but the highest happiness comes to the 
people as it comes nearest alike to the whole 
people. The classes of other nations has been 
the bane of their progress and discontent for 
ages, and in proportion as they distribute their 
enjoyment equally do they realize perfect and 
complete living. 

In the home, the factory, the mill-works, 
and railway system; in the mines and stores 
and marts of labor, where the blessings of art, 
industry, learning and enjoyment are distrib- 
uted with a view of a general benefit, the 
highest type of manhood and womanhood is 
developed, and hope and cheer, and courage 
to do duty are strengthened and enlarged by a 
union of interests. 

The riddle of life in our country is one of 
independence. We can count on our fingers 
the names of monarchs who have done their 
whole duty regardless of self-interest. We 
could match the kings of old with later rulers 
as wise and as worthy of honor. We can 
duplicate the valor of their generals, excel their 
arts, rival the splendor of their living, look out 
into a broader world than they ever dreamed 
of, show them an atlas with leagues and acres 
and curious countries beyond their seas, We 
could invite them to palaces of greater splendor 
and of more elegance than Grecian arts pos- 
sessed ; and, finally, we could point to a peo- 
ple free and proud and prosperous, who enjoy 
a world of fresh intelligence, with endless 
means of amusement that grows with our civil- 
ization ; yet still the problem of life remains 
a riddle, slowly to be solved by coming ages. 

The riddle is not solved, as far too many 
have been trying to solve it, by the savings of 
one overworked generation for the next one to 
squander, Every effort of this kind has ended 
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in failure. It is not solved by the getting of 
great riches for personal ends, as the story of 
every miser’s life will reveal. It is not solved 
by waiting for dead men’s shoes, nor the in- 
heritance of much money ; for nine out of ten 
of the great and successful were made so by 
energy and effort. It is not solved by lands 
and buildings, for the property beyond use is 
a means to quarrel over by one’s children ; so 
that the nearest approach at the solution of 
this greatest of problems—good living—is by 
a daily practice of kindness, charity, and up- 
right conduct to all who come within the range 
of our acquaintance, and in not omitting a 
share of the enjoyment in early and middle 
life ; for yesterday as children, to-day as men 
and women, and to-morrow as gone from the 
scene of action, should remind us how swiftly 
the wheels of time are turning, and how brief 
are our lives at the longest. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND COURTSHIP. 

According to popular tradition, it is the 
special prerogative of the fair sex to be wooed 
and won ; but this is not by any means an in- 
variable rule. It has many exceptions ; and 
some who profess to speak from personal ex- 
perience as well as extensive observation, go 
so far as to declare that in the majority of in- 
stances it is really the ladies who do the court- 
ing, though the initiative and other formal 
steps may ostensibly lie with the enamored 
swain. <A good deal might no doubt be said 
in support of this theory. Women have far 
more tact in the management of such affairs 
than men, who invariably evince a remarkable 
propensity for ‘‘ putting their foot init.’ The 
subject, moreover, is one in which the ladies 
are supposed to be more nearly concerned. 
As Byron says : 

‘*Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
’Tis woman’s whole existence.”’ 

While a man may have a hundred different 
objects and ambitions in life and may leave his 
matrimonial fate in great part to chance, there 
is seldom any object which bulks so largely in 


a girl’s prospects as that of being well 


matched, and, as the phrase goes, ‘‘ comfort- 
ably settled ’’ as partner in a good matrimonial 
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firm. It need, therefore, be no matter of sur- 
prise that our fair sisters should so often be 
found angling in the waters of the social world 
for what their luck may bring them in the 
shape of a husband ; and there is considerable 
common-sense, as well as piquant humor, in 
what the heroine of a popular new comedy has 
to say to her girl-friend as to the responsibility 
which devolves on a dutiful young lady of pav- 
ing the way and “‘ leading up”’ to a declara- 
tion and proposal. 

We remember listening to a remarkable ad- 
dress on this subject by an oratorical Quaker- 
ess, who seemed strongly disposed to assign 
to man the place of the wooed, rather than 
that of the wooer. ‘‘ My friends,’’ she ob- 
served, ‘‘ there are three things I very much 
wonder at. The first is, that children should 
be so foolish as to throw up stones, clubs, and 
brickbats into fruit-trees, to knock down fruit ; 
if they would let it alone, it would fall itself. 
The second is that men should be so foolish, 
and even so wicked, as to go to war and kill 
each other; if let alone, they would die of 
themselves. And the third and last thing I 
wonder at is, that the young men should be 
so unwise as to go after the young women ; if 
they would stay at home, the young women 
would run after them.”’ 

Notwithstanding this lucid train of reason- 
ing, it is to be hoped that the young men will 
not do anything so ungallant and unmanly as 
to stay at home and neglect what has all along 
been their peculiar privilege. A man may be 
so highly favored by fortune that his rank, 
wealth, genius, or personal qualities enable 
him to outshine all rivals, and to regard woo- 
ing and winning as for him almost synony- 
mous terms ; but to allow any such considera- 
tions to influence his conduct in a matter of 
this kind, would not only be an evidence of 
the worst possible taste, but would bea flagrant 
outrage on all the laws of chivalry. On the 
other hand, a man may be so bashful and 
awkward in the matter as to require so much 
encouragement, that all the courting may very 
fairly be said to come from the other side. 
But in both cases—apart from psychological 
subtleties, and too-curious matter-of-fact ob- 


servations—the man’s proper and_ natural 
place, in our view at all events, is that of a 
humble and respectful suppliant at the shrine 
of beauty, grace, and virtue. 





IN A HINDU CREMATORY. 

The Nintollah burning ghat is the largest 
crematory in the city of Calcutta, India. It 
is a stone building on the river Hooghly, fac- 
ing the stream. The back and the two sides 
of the structure are solid walls, the front being 
open, with large columns supporting the roof. 
The building is about 225 by 50 by 30. The 
front has a stone rail about four feet high run- 
ning along the edge of the bank. There isno 
flooring but the solid earth. 

From the centre of the front a stone stairway 
about ten feet wide leads down to the river. 
The land entrance is through archways in the 
back wall close to the sides. Through these 
the bodies are carried for cremation. When a 
body is brought down, the domes (the lowest 
caste of Hindu, whose only business it is to 
burn bodies), of which there are a great many, 
sing out: ‘‘ Huri, Bol; huri, Bol’’ (speak, 
God ; speak, God). As the writer entered the 
building some weeks ago, a man’s body had 
just been brought in and was resting on the 
cot on which he had died. His widow was 
leaning over the cot, crying and imploring the 
husband to return to life. Behind her stood 
her mother and sister. After about twenty 
minutes one of the domes informed her that 
it was time to get the body ready for the fire. 
The woman then took some ghee (an oily prep- 
aration), and rubbed it on the head, shoulders, 
and feet of the body. She entreated her hus- 
band to come back to life, at which one of 
the domes asked if her husband was not a good 
Brahmin, to which she replied, ‘‘ God's will 
is right,’’ and then gave the orders to prepare 
the fire. The domes placed three tiers of logs 
at right angles with each other on some live 
coals, and the body was placed on the pile. 
The elbow, wrist, knee, and ankle joints were 
then broken, the legs bent back on the back, 
and the arms placed under the back as the 
body lay with the face upward. This, as may 
be imagined, was the most trying time for the 
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widow, and it was with great difficulty that 
her relatives kept her away from the pile. 
Three tiers of wood were then placed on top 
of the body, and a little ghee was poured on 
the fire, which immediately blazed up. All 
present sang out: ‘‘ Huri, Bol ; huri, Bol.’’ 
The nearest relatives remained until the body 
was burned to ashes, While watching this 
ceremony a native kneeled at another fire be- 
' fore the last remains of his wife. He was 
swinging himself to and fro as the fire became 
dim. The ordinary charge for burning a body 
in India is equal to about $1.75, which in- 
cludes payment for the following : an earthen 
pot to bring water, a cloth to cover the body, 
a little ghee, and the wood forthe fire. When 
a high caste Hindu dies his burning pile is 
sandal-wood. Sandal-wood oil and ghee are 
used for the body and raisins are put into the 
fire. Of course this increases the cost. 


A WONDERFUL NATURAL GIFT. 
By Lirtiran Mayne. 

About forty years ago Stephen Sweet, then 
a young man, left his home in Connecticut 
and settled in a little village on the east end 
of Long Island. Hestyled himself ‘‘ Doctor,”’ 
and although he had no diploma to exhibit, 
he soon proved his right to the title, as a 
healer of broken and dislocated bones. 

The anatomy of the body seemed as clear 
to his mind as the letters of the alphabet to 
the mind of the ordinary mortal, although 
the scientific names of the bones were un- 
known to him. 

This gift was inherited, and he with all his 
brothers and sisters amused themselves in 
childhood by dislocating the bones of hens, 
cats, dogs, and other domestic animals on the 
farm. Dr. Sweet made no pretensions to an 
understanding of other branches of the healing 
art. Being a graduate of no school, and, in- 
deed, a man of no education, he lived unrec- 
ognized by regular physicians, although the 
people at large had unlimited faith in his 
power, and with good reason—he succeeded 
in every case, while in nine out of ten the 
regular physicians failed ; and their blunders 
were often corrected by this natural bonesetter. 


His appearance and want of education were 
more than balanced by his wonderful skill. A 
sea-captain, while sailing from London to New 
York, fell down the hatchway of his vessel and 
injured his shoulder. Upon his arrival he 
called upon an eminent surgeon, who, after an 
examination, pronounced the injury ‘‘ only a 
sprain ;’’ taking with him a liniment for bath- 
ing, the captain set sail for London. Constant 
bathing having failed to relieve the maimed 
shoulder, the captain visited one of the best 
London surgeons, who, after examination, 
made precisely the same diagnosis as the New 
York surgeon, and advised that the bathing be 
continued. 

Having obtained the same opinion from 
two of the medical profession high in authority 
on their respective continents, the captain be- 
came satisfied that he was suffering from the 
worst kind of a sprain. Eight months passed, 
and the shoulder grew steadily worse. The 
arm had become useless, and the captain feared 
paralysis. Some of his friends heard of Dr. 
Sweet, and the sufferer went to see him, not 
because he had faith that the bonesetter knew 
more than those whom he had consulted, but 
because he felt that something must be done. 
Dr. Sweet told him that the shoulder had been 
dislocated by the fall, and in consequence of 
neglect had become calloused. He could cer- 
tainly cure him, but the operation would be a 
painful one, and he should require some help, 
in order that the patient might have no power to 
resist. Accordingly the calloused shoulder was 
broken and set right. In less than a month 
the captain had regained the use of his arm. 

It was related by the doctor that a wealthy 
gentleman once came to him bringing his little 
girl, whose leg was dislocated. ‘‘I will give 
you five hundred dollars,’’ said he, ‘* if you 
will cure my little girl.’’ In a twinkling the 
work was done. A few moments after, when 
the bill was handed him, the gentleman re- 
marked that it was too much to pay fora mo- 
ment’s work, 


“© Very well,’’ said the doctor, and in a 
twinkling the work was undone. The wealthy 
gentleman paid in advance this time, and the 
leg was made whole again. 
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This wonderful bonesetter, of whom scores 
of instances might be cited, died a few years 
ago in the most abject poverty. He preserved 
his wonderful art to the last, although he died 
comparatively unknown to the world. 


TERMINATIONS OF LETTERS. 

There is a great amount of untruth about 
the formal terminations to many of our letters. 
Formality is doubtless always more or less 
false ; but it seems a pity and a mistake that 
civilization should prompt us to utter false- 
hoods. The savages have the advantage over 
us there ; they tell white lies and black lies, to 
the best of our belief, as frequently as civilized 
people do, but not for form’s sake. ‘‘ Your 
most obedient servant’”’ is, of course, every 
word of it false, when it precedes the signature 
of a person with whom we have never, per- 
haps, exchanged a word in our lives, If those 
who profess to be so were to sign themselves 
‘* Yours respectfully,’’ there would be a little 
more semblance of truth in the assertion, and 
we should be able to form a more correct esti- 
mate of our establishment of most obedient 
servants. ‘‘ Ever yours sincerely’? goes a 
step beyond ‘‘ Yours truly,’’ and might lead 
to a number of most painful deceptions, if 
long use had not taught us to know better than 
to believe in such sincerity. It ought to be 
quite cheering, if not touching, to observe how 
easily lady correspondents in particular sign 
themselves ‘‘ Your affectionate friend ’’ to one 
another. They become affectionate by in- 
stinct, as it were, especially by post. Ladies 
sometimes have an odd way of clinging to 
each other desperately after a short acquaint- 
anceship, as though they had been born solely 
the one for the other,. After some slight quarrel, 
however, or if a new acquaintance comes 
in the way, they perceive as quickly as they 
became full of mutual affection that there is 
nothing so very lovable on either side, after 
all. Still, if they continue to correspond, 
they will not for that cease to sign themselves 
‘* Your affectionate friend,’’ which shows what 
the phrase is worth in some cases. Children, 
too, are sometimes compelled, quite against 
their inclinations, to subscribe themselves, 


‘* Your affectionate pupil,’’ when writing to a 
school-mistress or governess whom they may 
have had every cause to dislike. 

What we think to be necessary politeness in 
a letter, we should consider ridiculous formal- 
ity and an absurd parade of words, if they 
were exchanged in person. Yet these expres- 
sions cannot be classed with certain gracious 
sentiments and intentions that one only has 
the courage to forward in a letter. They mean 
nothing ; perhaps that is why we use them so 
freely, though we are said to bea straightfor- 
ward and practical people. 


RECOMPENSE. 
By Marion Manvi te. 


There is no day but has its share of light, 

And somewhere in the dark there shines a star 
at night. 

There is no cloud, however black and grim, 

That does not touch the sunlight with its out- 
most rim. 


There is no sorrow borne without its gain, 

No perfect joy that was not ushered in with 
pain. 

There is no woe that can outlast the years, 

No smile so sweet in life as that which follows 
tears. 


We learn to do without our own because 

There is some recompense in all of nature’s 
laws ; 

No sun can rise until the sun has set ; 

No life be lived that has not somewhere known 


regret, 

This thought, my friend, take with thee for the 
days ;— 

God were not God if man could fathom all His 
ways. 

And as thy day goes down its western slope, 

Know, next to faith, His greatest gift to thee is 
hope. 


NEVER SATISFIED. 
Br A. L. V. 

There is a singular propensity in human 
nature to be discontented with the present lot 
from anticipations of something better. This 
disposition of mind, arising from temperament 
and the influence of a thousand passions, vary- 
ing with time and circumstances, is more or 
less exemplified in the character of every indi- 
vidual, no matter how affluent or exalted. 


ET EET: POPSET 
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Though his fate be cast in pleasant places, 
overarched with Italian skies and perfumed 
with the breezes of Araby ; though homage 
greet him at every turn, and obsequiousness 
attend his slightest nod ; though Flattery de- 
light him with her honied praises, and fame 
tell his glory to every land ; though Friendship 
lavish upon him all her endearments, and the 
charms of affectionate beauty make the sun- 
shine of his dwelling ; yea, though Hope have 
redeemed all her promises, and Ambition con- 
summated every aim of the past—still he is not 
satisfied nor at ease in his possessions. If 
avaricious, with the treasures of Vanderbilt 
or Croesus in his coffers, he will still seek to 
accumulate. If sensual, though nectar and 
ambrosia crown his table, and a houri minister 
to his gratifications, he yet longs for other 
dainties and other untried pleasures. If phil- 
osophic, the lore and the written experience of 
all ages may be his, and still his lamp shall be 
seen burning at midnight, as he hangs over 
the crucible, or shapes to the semblance of 
truth some strange and unheard-of theory. 
In fact, content and competence, for the most 
part, are not reckoned among the real bless- 
ings of to-day, but among those expected to- 
morrow. ‘* Wait till I have reaped the harvest 
of another speculation,’ says the merchant. 
‘* Wait,’’ laughs the man of the world, ‘* till I 
have proved a few more of its pleasures,”’ 
‘* Wait,’’ cry the soldier, the statesman, the 
poet, ‘* until we are crowned with more laurels, 
and then, in the buoyancy of gratified wishes, 
we will turn from the turmoil and excitement 
of ambition to those still, tranquillizing scenes 
best fitted for the contemplation and sober en- 
joyments of declining years.’’ But old age 
finds them plodding on in the same path, as 
restless, eager, unsatisfied as ever. 

Now, this continued restlessness in the moral 
world is in opposition to what nature intended in 
giving birth to humanity. Itis reasonable to 
suppose that the chief object of our being was 
happiness, and accordingly, everything internal 
and external which tends to make us miserable 
must counteract the first design of our exist- 
ence. Therefore, it is both idle and unphil- 
osophical to indulge this spirit of dissatisfaction 





with the present, and to yield a blind credulity 
to the insinuations of fancy with regard to our 
destiny. These are the great hindrances to 
contentment, and the sooner we are convinced 
of it the better. We shall then feel that the 
true philosophy of life is to let the world slip, 
and the true knowledge of time to know that 
we shall never be younger. And what right 
have we, like rude, reckless, and unmannerly 
urchins, to rush ahead of the grave old gentle- 
man, Time, and plunge ourselves into a thou- 
sand dangers and perplexities that might have 
been avoided had we suffered him to be our 
pioneer! Though the past is ours no longer, 
the present is kindly awarded us; and what 
right have we to be dissatisfied with it, and to 
seek for flaws and imperfections in a gift as 
rich as it is unmerited ? But the consolations 
of the present and the blessed inheritance of 
the past, fraught with the hallowed remem- 
brances of boyhood—its happy innocence, its 
beauties, its friendships, its artlessness, its ex- 
uberance of affection and buoyancy of soul— 
all these will not suffice to satiate our inordi- 
nate expectations. We must fly to Hope for 
satisfaction, and her land of promise is far 
among the shadows of the coming eternity. 
It is there, indeed, that, forsaking all of time 
we can call our own, we pass our transitory 
existence. But this is unwise in the extreme, 
for if the present has its sufficiency of ills, has 
it not, also, its equivalent of blessings? If it 
has not, then is life in reality a ‘‘ forced 
estate,’’ and we the veriest playthings and 
slaves of an untoward destiny. And, granting 
all this, a fine moralist has remarked: ‘‘ If 
life is a dream, happy is he who can make 
most of the illusion." And shall we not be- 
lieve him—or, in other words, shall we not let 
the world slip, and manage to slide along with 
it as smoothly as possible? There is no reason 
why we should not, and the best why we 
should—the utter impotency of our individual 
efforts to alter or retard its course. It will 
keep on the same in spite of all utilitarian 
efforts at reform, so long as the present con- 
stitution of things remains. Do all we can— 
laugh, ridicule, remonstrate, weep, as much as 
we may—the proud will still be haughty, the 
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misanthropic cynical, the melancholy atrabi- 
larious, the idle indolent, the vain ostentatious, 
the gay hilarious, the bigoted fanatic, and the 
mad—mad. The voice of our chidings would 
not hush the din of the mighty Babel, and 
even should it reach the ears of a few, they 
would listen to pity or deride. 

The best we can do, therefore, is to set a good 
example before those within the sphere of our 
influence, for it is not in the power of moraliza- 
tion to change the inwrought texture of human 
nature. Why not, then, rest satisfied with our 
own lot in particular, and with that of the 
world in general? Why conjure up, like the 
weeping philosopher, a thousand fancied 
miseries on which to bestow our tears, while 
there are so many realities of beauty, of glory, 
of loveliness, of goodness around us to call 
forth smiles of gratitude and admiration? 
However contemptuous may be our opinion 
of this world, there are very few of us who, in 
sober reason, would be willing to exchange it 
for the uncertainties of another. And, as re- 
gards our individual lot, should Jupiter permit 
another collection of the ills of humanity, each 
one of us would return with his own bundle 
of miseries, not having been able to find in 
the whole heap one for which he was willing 
to commute it. The longer we live the more 
we become convinced that this is not so de- 
spicable a world as most people seem inclined 
to consider it, notwithstanding its changes, its 
inclemencies, its perturbations, its stern anti- 
poetical realities, and its bad coffee. It has 
been grievously misnamed a desert, a dungeon, 
a vale of tears, a charnel-house, and the like ; 
but those who christened it were suffering from 
a distempered fancy, and deserved to be quar- 
tered in a lunatic asylum. If it be a desert, it 
is one not wanting in springs of gladness and 
sprinklings of living verdure, where the pil- 
grim may rest for a season from his wander- 
ings, and meet with refreshment and repose. 
If it be a wilderness, it is one instinct with the 
spirit of beauty, clothed with magnificence, 
beaming with the radiance of ten thousand 
orbs, and hallowed by the endearments of 
friendship and love. How vain, then, are our 
regrets, and how unwise are we, whatever vex- 


ation may befall us, not to put on a smiling 
face, and let the world slide ! 





FREAKS OF NOCTURNAL RAMBLERS. 

Few things are so proverbially notorious as 
the vagaries of somnambulists. While those ad- 
dicted to sleep-walking will ofttimes perform 
the most natural things, it is nevertheless true 
that they will frequently perform the most 
foolish things. Petrus, for example, writes 
of a young man who was accustomed to rise 
in his sleep, climb on to his castle battlements, 
seat himself astride them, and then spur and 
whip the wall, under the impression that he 
was mounted upon his steed. Not long agoa 
well-known English divine was discovered at 
one o'clock in the morning in a neighbor’s 
garden engaged in prayer, evidently under the 
impression that he was in church, but other- 
wise in a deep sleep. It is likewise related of 
Dr. Haycock, the eminent Oxford clergyman, 
that he would often rise from his bed at night, 
give out his text, and, while sound asleep, de- 
liver an excellent sermon upon it. He was 
frequently watched, but no amount of tugging, 
pulling, or pinching ever succeeded in rousing 
him. Dr. Macnish, of Edinburgh, gives an ac- 
count of an Irish gentleman who swam more 
than two miles down a river, got ashore, and 
was subsequently discovered sleeping by the 
roadside, altogether unconscious of the extraor- 
dinary feathe had accomplished. An incident 
ofa young girl, a victim of disturbed sleep, 
residing in Boston, is told that she would very 
often rise during the night, and although sound 
asleep would waltz round her chamber in the 
most graceful manner and go through the fig- 
ures of a quadrille with the utmost precision. 
A prominent physician had a patient who was 
particularly fond of horses ; and while indis- 
posed upon a certain occasion rose at night, 
found his way to the stable, saddled his horse, 
enjoyed a gallop, and finally came back knock- 
ing at his own front door in a somnambulistic 
condition. Of the causes that predispose to 
sleep-walking little is known with certainty ; 
but it might safely be affirmed that indigestion 
and a nervous organization have a good deal 
more to do with it than remorse. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE AT COLLEGE. 

No question so fraught with vital interest to 
the future manhood of America has arisen of 
late as that dealing with the lavish expenditure 
of money at our leading colleges by sons of 
wealthy parents. That this evil has grown to 
much larger proportions than is generally sup- 
posed, finds substantial evidence in the discov- 
ery made from which it appears that one student 
expended, in the course of a single year, the 
sum of $32,500 at a leading educational insti- 
tution in New York State. That such a fabu- 
lous expenditure of money cannot be other 
than pernicious in its influence, no person will 
deny. No such sum of money could have 
been spent in legitimate outlay, and this be- 
comes the more apparent when it is shown that 
a fellow-student at the same college, receiving 
similar educational privileges in every respect, 
expended only $800 during the same period of 
time. Which of these two young students will 
make the better man, it is not difficult to cor- 
rectly prophesy. The important question arises, 
what has been the influence exerted by so large 
an expenditure of money as this rich young 
man is represented as having gone through in 
one year? It is only reasonable to suppose 
that a sum of such dimensions could not have 
been expended upon the person or wants of a 
single individual, especially at college. The 
young man must, therefore, have been unstint- 
ing in his hospitality to others, and it is pre- 
cisely here that the evil in the case arises, If 
the rich student selected, as is the case nine 
times out of ten, a companion less fortunate 
in financial possessions, the evil influences 
wrought upon the latter can scarcely be over- 
estimated. No mind or intellect clouded by 
dissipation or fast living can become concen- 
trated upon study, and hence the chief purpose 
for which the latter entered college has been 
lost. The evil wrought in the case of the rich 
student himself is not so great, since it is not 
unlikely, as is often the fact, that he entered 
college purely for the sake of being able to say 
in after life that he attended there. Young men, 
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such as this reckless student, inflict incalculable 
injuries upon any college that contains them, 
By their example, they influence others, and 
who can less afford it, to shiftlessness, extray- 
agant notions, idleness, and ignorance. They 
return from college worse off than they entered 
it, when they should have and were expected to 
come back strengthened in intellect and morals. 
Exactly how to remedy the evil is a question 
still unsolved. It is argued that the rich 
young man is a necessity to the financial sup- 
port of every college, and that without him no 
educational institution could successfully thrive. 
And in proof thereof, the instance of Gerritt 
Smith’s college, founded by him in the interior 
of New York State, is cited. This college 
was intended for the education of poor young 
men, who, by manual work during leisure 
hours and vacation time, were to pay for the 
tuition received. A large number of students 
came, but scarcely a year elapsed before the 
faculty realized that without the patronage of 
wealthy families the college could not be sus- 
tained. This patronage not being secured, the 
college was compelled to close its doors, since 
which time it has been transformed into a cow 
stable. There is no law to prohibit the sons 
of wealthy parents from entering any college 
they choose, nor could such be made practical. 
There is room, however, for some sumptuary 
regulation that shall limit the expenditure of 
money by these young men, and the sooner 
such a limitation is effected, the better. The 
difficulty in the case, we are inclined to sus- 
pect, lies not so much in the expenses incurred 
within the college doors as those made outside 
of its walls, and no discipline can hardly be too 
rigid that will prevent such outlays of money 
in dissipating pleasures and indulgences that 
could not bear the light of day, The influ- 
ences surrounding a young man at college oft- 
times adhere to him through life, and it is the 
plain duty of the faculty of every American 
educational institution to see that those are of 
the highest order, and tend in every manner to 
elevate the mind rather than to degrade it. 
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THE SOUTH’S POET—LAUREATE. 

Fanned by the ‘‘ aromatic freshness of the 
woods,”’ of which Paul Hamilton Hayne in 
life so beautifully wrote, and within sound of 
the ‘‘ brooding notes of leaf-hidden mocking- 
birds ’’ which echoed in his song, the life spark 
in the soul of the poet laureate of the South 
has flickered and sped away to its Creator. 
Few men have proved themselves so thoroughly 
at home with lovely thoughts and everything 
that was pure, sweet, and beautiful, than did 
this true poet of the South. 
sweet to him as that of Southern summer winds ; 
the woods, the mountains, the trees, found in 
him a most tender and appreciative friend. 
Nature scarcely found a sweeter or truer inter- 
preter, and in versifying her varied forms he 
experienced the loftiest emotions of feeling 
and tenderness. To what particular niche in 
the Westminster of American literature Paul 
Hayne’s work will entitle him it is not the 
purpose of these words to prophesy ; the future 
historian will guard his fame, and bestow upon 
his work the laurel wreath of deserved honor. 
While in the North the poet had numberless 
friends, who recognized in his verse the refine- 
ment of his nature and the high cultivation of 
his mind, he naturally attached himself by 
stronger ties of affection to the South, of which 
he could so fondly and charmingly sing. The 
South endeared itselt to its foremost poet, as 
well as it might, since in him the people found 
in heart as well as in name their most loyal 
songster. Each verse that issued from the 
pine-bordered cottage wherein was spent the 
later years of his secluded life, added a fresh 
link in the chain of affection that bound poet 
and people closer together. It is in the litera- 
ture of the South, therefore, that his death 
leaves a gap that will not be easy to fill. In her 
literary history he stands a shining as well as 
an important figure, and few will be the events 
or celebrations where his works will not pre- 
sent themselves to memory. To the people of 
the South, to the stricken wife and sorrowful 
son, to all who knew him in friendship or in 
verse 


No balm was so 


“his single life, so true, so tried, 
Becomes henceforth, divinely multiplied.” 


233 
CONCERNING YOUNG WOMEN. 

The newspaper wit aims his shafts of humor 
at no object with such keen pleasure and de- 
light as when he directs them at the modern 
young woman, her caprices and tendencies. 
And it must be acknowledged that he does so 
not without cause in many instances. While 


there are thousands of young women who rep- 


resent what is best and highest in young woman- 
hood, whose purposes in life extend beyond 
the frivolities of dress and outward adornments, 
there is, on the other hand, a large percentage 
that look upon life ‘‘ as a joke that's just be- 
gun,”’ to borrow an expression from a popular 
opera. These young women live under the 
delusion that social distinction, beauty of per- 
son, and richness of apparel make the woman. 
They are slaves to custom and fashion, and 
revel in external attractions. They accept the 
glitter for the gold, the heraldry and trappings 
of the world for the priceless essence of woman’s 
worth which exists within the mind. Their 
highest attainment is not the possession of a 
true womanhood, but that their position in 
society may be of a conspicuous order, and 
thereto they bend all their energies. Hours 
are spent over the latest fashion-plates, while 
days are given over to the making and perfect- 
ing of new apparel. They. forget that a true 
woman exists independent of outward embel- 
lishments, that dress is regarded by many as 
only the ivy that encircles the oak, and is never 
mistaken for the thing it adorns. It is not the 
queen of fashion that sways the sceptre of in- 
fluence or authority over men. It is in the 
hand of the true, noble, sensible, and virtuous 
woman that authority is placed, and where she 
dwells, there may refinement, culture, intelli- 
gence, and moral power be found. The influ- 
ence of such a young woman upon society is 
of the most salutary kind. But what is that of 
the reigning society belle? Men may admire 
her for the moment, when, in brilliantly lighted 
parlors, her beauty and charms dazzle the eye ; 
but what are the after-conclusions? ‘* Silly 
creature, wrapped up in herself and the world,’’ 
was the comment of an apparent admirer upon 
a young belle, after an eventful social occasion 
in New York, only a few weeks since. Fash- 
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ion and folly never gained an ounce of respect 
worth the possession, and never will. Young 
women, alas! too often mistake adulation for 
respect, only to find at the end that it was but 
hollow mockery, and, like a pyrotechnic dis- 
play, prepared for the occasion. A true young 
woman’s ambitions stretch beyond the ball- 
room and the milliner’s establishment. She 
wisely strives to make her life grand in woman- 
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ly virtues, and by her example inspires others 
to secure the same priceless crown of woman- 
hood. This is the woman that commands the 
respect and admiration of the world, not tem- 
porarily, but permanently. In her, friends 
recognize a rich store of practical good sense, 
and a beautiful harmony about her character 
that at once inspires sincere respect, which soon 
warms into love. 
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To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


GLIMPSES OF LINCOLN’S CHARACTER. 

Of one whose public life and character are 
so closely connected and interwoven with the 
most thrilling events in the history of a nation 
as those of Abraham Lincoln, much can and 
has been written. But it has remained for 
Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice to afford the world 
a better and more truthful glimpse of the inner 
life and private character of the martyred 
President than has up to this time been given. 
And this Mr. Rice has succeeded in doing 
with the assistance of thirty-three of our most 
distinguished men who were thrown into 
official and social relations with Lincoln dur- 
ing his eventful life. It is indeed rare that we 
find a public man whose character can endure 
the test of estimates so numerous in number 
and from so many different standpoints, and 
who at the close stands before the world even 
greater and more imposing than at the begin- 
ning. But it is exactly this that the work 
under consideration accomplishes. Nearly all 
of the men who in this great work shed light 
upon the character of the central figure, had 
aims and purposes widely differing each from 
the other ; yet, notwithstanding this, there is 
nothing said or related to cause the slightest 
discord in the general estimate of the chief 
qualities of the man. Each of the thirty-three 
streams of light thrown upon the personality of 
Lincoln discloses only nobler, better, and rarer 
qualities in the man. Colonel Ingersoll well 
expresses it in his contribution to the book 
when he describes the character of Lincoln as 


being a ‘‘ strange mingling of mirth and tears, 
of the tragic and grotesque, of cap and crown, 
of Socrates and Rabelais, of AZsop and Marcus 
Aurelius, of all that is gentle and just, hu- 
morous and honest, merciful, wise, laughable, 
lovable, and divine, and all consecrated to the 
use of man.’’ Estimates such as this, and 
there are many in the work equally as high, 
will do much toward dispelling the wide mis- 
apprehension abroad of the inner life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The men who were nearest to 
him knew and understood Lincoln the best, 
and these are the men who speak through the 
pages of this important collation of valuable 
articles. Onlya partial list of the contributors 
will substantiate this latter statement, since it 
brings before us a roll of names including 
General Grant, Schuyler Colfax, Frederick 
Douglass, E. B. Washburne, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Reuben E. Fenton, Robert G. Inger- 
soll, Cassius M. Clay, Hugh McCulloch, Ben- 
jamin F, Butler, George W. Julian, Walt 
Whitman, Donn Piatt, Charles A. Dana, 
Benjamin Perley Poore, William D. Kelley, 
Charles Carlton Coffin, and Chauncey M. 
Depew. No more important work than these 
** Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln by Dis- 
tinguished Men of his Times ’’ has been issued 
for a long time, and for its historical value as 
well as its great personal interest, it will take 
a front rank with the best contributions to 
American history. The work is the initial pub- 
lication of the North American Publishing 
Company of New York. 
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MR. HOWE'S ‘‘A MOONLIGHT BOY.”’ 

It can hardly be other than a source of 
sincere regret to all those interested in Ameri- 
can fiction, that the brilliant promise given by 
Mr. Edgar W. Howe in his ‘‘ Story of a 
Country Town’’ should fail of fulfilment in 
his new story, ‘‘ A Moonlight Boy.’’ While 
Mr. Howe’s first story undoubtedly contained 
a few serious defects, as might be expected 
from a young writer, these shortcomings were 
but trifling when contrasted with the many ex- 
cellencies of the book. By his clever manipu- 
lation of incidents, and the singular force of 
his style, public expectation became at once 
aroused, and some even went so far as to see 
in the young Kansas writer the coming Ameri- 
can novelist. His name was heard in every 
literary circle, and it was generally conceded 
that his work was far above the commonplace: 
Had Mr. Howe, since his sudden flight into 
the literary firmament, devoted himself more 
closely to studying the art of story-telling, 
different results might have been attained in 
‘* A Moonlight Boy.’’ Nevertheless, the last 
story is not without merit, even though it falls 
below the standard of public anticipation. A 
great mistake was made by the author when 
he laid scenes of the larger portion of his last 
story in New York City, for by doing so he 
shows so decided an unfamiliarity with Eastern 
life as to mar hisentirestory. As ‘* The Story 
of a Country Town’’ demonstrated to hun- 
dreds of Easterners that their knowledge of the 
West was only partial, Mr. Howe demonstrates 
in ‘‘A Moonlight Boy ’’ how little the West- 
erner really knows of the East. The story 
opens in the West, and after a transfer to New 
York City, the scenes are shifted back to that 
portion of our country with which the author 
is so interestingly familiar, and in his descrip- 
tions of which he is infinitely more at home 
than in the East. Had Mr. Howe allowed 
‘*King,’’ the moonlight boy, to have found 
his parents west of Chicago, it would have been 
better for the hero and the reputation of his 
creator. The general plot of the story is suffi- 
ciently ingenious to allow our readers to learn 
it for themselves, for although we cannot rec- 
ommend the book as in any wise great, it still 


possesses enough merit and interest to com- 
mend it to the attention of all novel readers 
who can overlook a few discrepancies in a 
story that is, as a whole, above the average 
novel of the present time. Mr. Howe's book 
is published through Messrs. Ticknor & Com- 
pany, of Boston. 


THE LAND OF THE NORSEMEN. 

It is a remarkable fact, when one stops to 
consider it, that English literature has up to 
this time given us no adequate history of a 
country so replete with interest as that of Nor- 
way. Yet, up to withina month ago, this has 
been true. Now, however, Professor Hjalmar 
H. Boyesen has, through Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, successfully filled the vacant gap, 
and over his ‘‘ Story of Norway’’ one can 
linger by the hour without becoming weary. 
A. better historian could scarcely have been 
selected for the undertaking, as in Professor 
Boyesen the world of letters has long recog- 
nized a writer who is as able in literary work- 
manship as he is interesting and entertaining 
at whatever he attempts. In the present in- 
stance the author tells the story of his wonder- 
ful country in a manner that is both gratifying 
and complimentary to his subject and himself. 
It is, perhaps, as well that the narrative par- 
takes more of a story told ina pleasant, con- 
versational style, than of a regular history, 
traced by a tedious and long array of dry his- 
torical facts and events. Asa condensed de- 
scription of the land of the Norsemen, nothing 
has been given us better than Professor Boye- 
sen’s opening picture of his native land : 

‘*It is a wonderful country. The ocean 
roars along its rock-bound coast, and during 
the long, dark winter the storms howl and rage, 
and hurl the waves in white showers of spray 
against the sky. Great swarms of sea-birds 
drift like snow over the waters, and circle 
screaming around the lonely cliffs. The 
aurora borealis flashes like a huge shining fan 
over the northern heavens, and the stars glitter 
with a keen frosty splendor. But in the sum- 
mer all this is changed, suddenly, as by a 
miracle. Then the sun shines warmly, even 
within the polar circle; innumerable wild 
flowers sprout forth, the swelling rivers dance 
singing to the sea, and the birches mingle their 
light-green foliage with the darker needles of 
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the pines. In the northern districts it is light 
throughout the night, even during the few 
hours while the sun dips beneath the horizon ; 
the ocean spreads like a great burnished mirror 
under the cloudless sky, the fishes leap, and 
the gulls and eider-ducks rock tranquilly upon 
the shining waters. All along the coast there 
are excellent harbors, which are free of ice both 
winter and summer. A multitude of islands, 
some rocky and barren, others covered with a 
scant growth of grass and trees, afford hiding- 
places for ships and pasturage for cattle. 
Moreover, long arms of the ocean—the so- 
called fiords—penetrate far into the country, 
and being filled with water from the gulf-stream 
which strikes the western coast of Norway, tend 
greatly to moderate the climate.’’ 

While Professor Boyesen’s book will be 
especially relished by his countrymen, there is 
an inexhaustible fund of interesting facts given 
that make the work of more than common in- 
terest to all irrespective of nationality. 


—Convinced of the scarcity of reliable litera- 
ture concerning America’s wonder-land, the 
Yellowstone region, General George W. Win- 
gate has endeavored to supply the omission in 
a work embracing some two hundred and fiftv 
pages, which he has entitled ‘* Through the 
Yellowstone Park on Horseback.’’ ‘The book 
is the result of a journey to the Yellowstone 
undertaken in June, 1885, and furnishes a 
fund of information that will be found espe- 
cially valuable to those contemplating a visit 
to the Mecca of American tourists. General 
Wingate has written his observations in an 
easy, conversational manner, without any ap- 
parent attempt at literary effort, and in this he 
has acted wisely. Not only is the book a 
most minute and graphic description of the 
Yellowstone, but its chief value lies in that it 
gives the contemplative tourist the most precise 
information as to the outfit necessary both for 
ladies and gentlemen, the cost of a trip, the 
time required ; and for those with hunting in- 
clinations there are hints as to the most desira- 
ble places, the habits of the game to be found, 
and a hundred similar facts—all as interesting 
as they are of practical value. Many who read 
the book will be surprised at the inexpensive- 
ness of a Yellowstone jaunt, and with what 
comfort and enjoyment one can be made. 


General Wingate has incorporated a chapter of 
his knowledge as an expert rifleman that pos- 
sesses the great merit of containing statements 
by one thoroughly competent to make them, 
and who knows how to do so in a simple and 
comprehensive manner. It is to be regretted 
that the publishers, Messrs. Orange Judd & 
Company, should have failed in making the 
illustrations of the book more thoroughly 
satisfactory and artistic ; but this is a defect 
which the interest of the text fortunately more 
than counterbalances. 


—Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie has placed hundreds of 
young people under obligation by the publica- 
tion of her papers on musical topics in book 
form, which the Harpers issue from their 
presses under the title of ‘‘ The Story of Music 
and Musicians.’’ The author has had the 
wisdom to refrain from the use of any technical 
phrases or terms, and so easily and simply has 
she written, that even her youngest reader will 
at once comprehend the subjects which she dis- 
cusses. Mrs, Lillie begins by giving an excel- 
lent history of the piano, which no young per- 
son will read without gaining a better knowl- 
edge of the instrument which is her constant 
companion during her hours of leisure, and 
of which she has heretofore known perhaps so 
little, if anything. The writer’s subsequent 
chapters are devoted to musical subjects, such 
asa clear understanding of the first rules of 
harmony, the profitable study of music, and 
to brief and sketchy biographies of eminent 
musicians. We can suggest no better guide to 
be placed in the hands of any young person 
possessed of a desire to study music than this 
delightful book by Mrs. Lillie. 


—Mr. Jasper Barnett Cowdin, whose name 
is not unknown to readers of magazine verses, 
has collected his two most ambitious poems, 
** Ripple Brook’’ and ‘‘ Niagara Falls’’ in a 
book of twenty pages of liberal margin and 
heavy texture. To speak of Mr. Cowdin asa 
poet of pronounced poetical talents, would be 
to utter praise likely to be more damaging to 
him in the end than beneficial. He has much 
to learn as a poet, and his verses show, at sev- 
eral points, a deficiency which closer attention 
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to rhythm and less enthusiasm for his subject 
would effectually remove. Likewise is Mr. 
Cowdin at times extravagant and careless in 
his employment of words and language, and in 
this he can also correct himself with due 
care. His metre is of a peculiar character, 
yet striking. It will be recalled by many of 
our readers that the poem on ‘‘ Niagara Falls,’’ 
reproduced in the present volume, was orig- 
inally printed in THe Brookityn MaGazinr, 
where it met with the same differences of 
opinion as it will doubtless now encounter in 
its new and more permanent form. ‘These 
criticisms it will be well for Mr. Cowdin to 
heed, and by attention to the reception ac- 
corded this his first book of poems he will, we 
think, find that general encouragement which 
he considers necessary to the issuance of a 
larger volume of his poetical productions. The 
present book bears the imprint of Mr. D. S. 
Holmes, a new Brooklyn publisher. 


—It is not strange that General Adam 
Badeau, in his book ‘“‘ Aristocracy in Eng- 
land,’’ should give one of the most interesting 
and entertaining pictures of the habits and 
manners of that portion of the English people 
known as the ‘‘ aristocracy’’ which it has been 
our pleasure to read. Indeed, it would have 
been singular had he failed of doing so. A 
residence of eleven years in capacities, official 
and representative, has afforded him the best 
opportunities for observation, and that he has 
embraced these is made clearly evident in his 
book. General Badeau confidently believes, 
as do so many, in an early ending of the in- 
stitution of royalty in England, and therefore 
before ‘‘the stately but time-worn fabric’’ 
falls, he gives to the world a graphic picture of 
its glories, pomp, and faults. Of the Queen, 
the author has naught but praise to offer, and 
eulogizes her many womanly virtues. The 
other members of the royal family are also 
sketched in a most satisfactory manner. One 
of the most interesting chapters in the book to 
Americans whose privilege it has never been to 


appear at court, is that in which General 
Badeau describes the modes operandi of present- 
ing strangers at the throne. The curiosity so 
often manifested by the citizens of a republic 
so democratic as ours, as to the necessary eti- 
quette to be observed at court, can here be 
satisfied so fully as to leave no room for the 
asking ofa single question. The book will 
be read by all who take it up with unflagging 
interest to the last. Published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. 


—Exactly why Mr. Robert Grant should 
have withheld his name from the title-page 
of ‘‘ Face to Face,’’ is perhaps best known to 
himself. It is certain that neither he nor any 
other author need have been ashamed to ap- 
pend his name to a story which affords so 
much room for wholesome praise. . The char- 
acter of Evelyn Pimlico is especially interest- 
ing and agreeable, and one becomes attached 
to her from the opening scene on board the 
steamship ‘‘ Britannic,’’ all through her ex- 
periences of high society life at Newport and 
Lenox, until we part with her in a satisfactory 
manner at the close of the story. Her grad- 
ual realization of the true inwardness of Amer- 
ican life and manners makes delightful read- 
ing, and conveys, moreover, a practical lesson 
for young girls, The undercurrent discussion 
of the capital and labor problems which comes 
to the surface, particularly in the latter half of 
the story, gives an earnest and practical side to 
the story, which serves as a pleasant innovation 
upon modern fiction. ‘‘ Face to Face’’ is not 
a story for the careless and thoughtless ; it ap- 
peals strongly to the higher and cultivated class 
of novel-readers, and by them it will be enjoyed 
far in excess of any novel of recent publication. 
Stories of this kind are not as plentiful as they 
might profitably be, and when one does appear 
among so many that are utterly worthless, it 
comes to the lover of good literature as a re- 
freshing shower at the close of a warm sum- 
mer day. Published by Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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. NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[All information or queries intended for this Department must be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of each 


month. Only inquiries on subjects of general interest will receive attention, The full name and address of the writer 


must accompany all communications.] 


ConpbucTED By Maup Prescott. 


THE ABLEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 
The following figures represent the result of 
our readers’ votes upon the question of the 
ablest daily American newspaper from June Ist 
to July 2oth: 
New York ** Times”. .....0.... ry | of 
Pee Pete TMG... ccsecencces sect 
Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean’’..... Hie iiinan ae 
ee | 
ORE 6K Ka cccensews esniuas 51 
Ey ON vndncesanedssnwenen 42 
REE haawaweskweewndes 40 
IE vices bidennewsens @0 
i ee 
ee eee 36 


Se SE  vicevacecwses seovn OO 
New York ‘‘ World’’..... eiebiccxweene 31 
Atianta ** Constitation’’ .......0.sccce0.e. 29 
Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal’’.......... 26 
Springfield ‘‘ Republican”............. 26 
SE ei wad do iwnwieende ens 24 
ee FUE ic ceccawees (akahs aan 21 
San Francisco ‘‘ Chronicle’’............ 1g 
New York ‘‘ Evening Post’’....... iinon oe 
New York “* Graphic” .....:...- RP ae ae 14 
OE waves covenesweens 13 
Hartford ‘* Courant”............ rene 11 
Pe RIE oo asccaweweese i=. @ 
Peovadence “* Journal’... 0.0005 “as © 
New Orleans ‘‘ Picayune’’............. 7 
SPENCER" BIOUNC .. cc ouc cc weve eens 
Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette’’....... 6 
Washington ‘* Post’’......... eae kee wae 5 
St. Louis ‘*‘ Globe-Democrat’’.......... 4 
New York ‘‘ Mail and Express” ......... 4 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Record ’’..... ere 4 
CRO INOW ons ecseeee ioe ences 4 


New Orleans ‘‘ Times-Democrat’’....... 3 
me, Baas ** TOR” on. s sc coecscces 3 
Cleveland ‘‘ Leader’’....... peace kas 2 
Washington ‘‘ Republican’’..... foundes 2 


Baltimore ‘*‘ American’’.... 


Philadelphia ‘‘ Bulletin’’......... sésuee 8 
San Francisco ‘‘ Call’’...... eS ee. 
Charleston ‘‘ News and Courier’’........ 2 
NOUN sine dans Weawsdoen's I 
Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune’... ... een nees I 
Pe SNE visieivicrervinaees 9 
Detroit ‘‘ Free Press’’..... pee ee sano I 





The substantial increase in the number of 
votes received since our last issue is a strong 
indication of the growing interest manifested 
in the discussion, The fact that the con- 
troversy is being conducted in these columns 
is now beginning to be thoroughly circulated 
among the readers of THE Brooxtyn Mac- 
AZINE, and judging from the present active 
interest, it is not unlikely that we shall be able 
to announce a total of fwo thousand votes in 
the September issue. Advices have reached 
this office that several ‘‘ rolls of names’’ are 
now in circulation, and it is expected that 
these will materially add to the total next 
month, As originally suggested, the discus- 
sion will close on August 20th instant, and the 
final vote announced in the September num- 
ber. We repeat the earnest hope that our 
readers and all others interested in deciding 
the question of ‘‘ Which is the Ablest Daily 
American Newspaper?’’ will forward their 
votes to us, attaching full name and address in 
every case. 

NoTES. 


Thirty-eight votes have been received and not 
recorded as mentioning weekly newspapers. 

‘* VETERAN JOURNALIST,” Baltimore, will please 
furnish his name, otherwise vote wil not be re- 
corded ; likewise ‘‘SAN FRANCISCONIAN,” ‘‘ NEW 
YorK Reporter,” ‘‘C. S. T.,’’ of Bangor, Me., 
and ‘‘ BEssIE C.,’”’ of Kenosha, Wis. 

Hon. Joseph Pulitzer is connected with New 
York ‘‘ World’’ and St. Louis ‘‘ Post-Dispatch.” 
For which paper does CALVIN F., of Binghampton, 
N. Y., desire us to record his vote ? 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. ’ 


T. M. G., Baton Rouge, La. : Each member of 
your family is entitled to vote, except the boys. 

No city of publication is attached to votes of 
‘“‘D. M. C.,’’ Houston, Tex. ; Mrs. FLORENCE P., 
Rondout, N. Y. ; BERTHA K. M., Covington, Ky. ; 
CHARLES FosTerR, Helena, Montana, Will they 
kindly supply omission ? 





92.—Be so kind as to produce, with the name of 
the author, a poem published, I believe, in 1866 in 
the ‘‘ Eclectic Magazine,” entitled ‘‘ Tender and 
True and Tried.’’ L. O. D. 

Brooklyn. 

The poem referred to was written by Ade- 
laide Anne Procter in 1866, and originally pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Victoria Magazine.’’ Its title 
is ‘‘ True or False,’’ and was reprinted in the 
‘* Eclectic Magazine’’ for April, 1866, of which 
copies can doubtless be obtained by addressing 
the publisher, Mr. E. R. Pelton, 26 Bond 
Street, New York. The poem is too long for 
reproduction here. 


93-—How long has our alphabet been in use, and 
who constructed it ? James H. Evans. 

Kingston, Penn, 

What is probably the clearest and most 
authoritative opinion expressed as to the origin 
of the alphabet, is the following by Dr. Isaac 
Taylor: ‘‘ The possible date of the origin of 
the alphabet is brought within definite limits, 
Its formation must have occupied a consider- 
able period. It cannot have arisen before the 
arrival of the Semitic*invaders in Egypt—that 
is, it cannot be earlier than the twenty-third or 
twenty-second century B.c. On the other 
hand, it cannot have originated after the second 
type of the Hieratic writing came into use at 
the time of the eighteenth dynasty—that is, it 
cannot be later than the seventeenth century. 
The possible limits lie therefore between the 
twenty-third and seventeenth centuries, and 
there seems to be no reason why we should not 
provisionally accept the approximate date which 
has been proposed by de Rougé, and place it 
in or about the nineteenth century B.c., a date 
which would allow the ample period of ten 
centuries for the considerable developments 
which are exhibited when we first meet it in 
the Moabite inscription.’’ As to the locality 
in which the alphabet originated, Dr. Taylor 
says: ‘*‘ That it was ultimately derived from 
Egypt cannot be doubted, but how far it took 
its actual form in Phoenicia or in Syria is an- 
other question, The probability, however, 
seems to be that its development, as an alpha- 
bet, was effected in Egypt. The seat of the 
Semitic power was in the Eastern Delta. 
Here, in the pastoral borderland between the 
Bubastic branch of the Nile and the desert, we 
might reasonably suppose that it originated. ”’ 


239 

94.—I. What is the rule for numbering the fingers 
—that is, with what fingerdo we begin? For exam- 
ple, should we call the finger next to the thumb the 
first finger, or the fourth ? 

II. Have any other nations observed a day corre- 
sponding to our Decoration Day ? 

Whitehall, N. Y. NEw York STATE. 

I.—The index finger should be counted as 
the first finger of the hand. 

Il.—Other nations have customs by which 
the graves of their dead heroes and martyrs are 
decorated on each anniversary of their natal 
day, but America alone devotes an entire day 
to the decoration of the graves of her dead 
soldiers and chieftains. 


95.—A recent newspaper item gave an account of 
perfect rigidity of person being produced by light- 
ning, the person struck by the bolt remaining up- 
right in a standing position for hours after death. 
Can such a thing be possible ? GC. E. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

It is stated upon excellent authority that the 
wife of a French wine-grower was once collect- 
ing some wild flowers to make a bouquet, 
when she was struck by lightning in the midst 
of her innocent occupation. Five hours after 
death had occurred she was found standing 
upright, and still holding in her hand the daisy 
she had just gathered. Several other similar 
instances are known to have occurred, so that 
it is by no means improbable that the account 
referred to by our correspondent may be cor- 
rect. It is, of course, in defiance of all phys- 
ical laws, but experts say that the contraction 
of the muscle in these cases is so powerful that 
the victim is instantly changed into a statue, 
and that the corpse will sometimes remain for 
an indefinite period in a position without any 
support which a living being could not retain 
for more than a few seconds. 


NoreEs. 


H. A. E. L., Yersey City.—The explanation 
of the reference by Mrs. Helen Campbell in 
the April Brooxtyn MacazinE to the ‘‘ Master 
asleep under the Concord pines,’’. etc., was 
made by that lady in the June issue, page 143. 


THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER.—I have just read 
in your issue for July the inquiry and answer 
concerning the prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” and catch the first post to America 
to tell your readers how the children of Scot- 
land repeat the prayer. It is as follows : 

This night, when I lie down to sleep, 
I gi’e my soul to Christ to keep, 
I wake a’ noo, I wake a’ never, 
I gi’e my soul to Christ forever. 


Mrs. DONALD COLLYER. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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OLD FAVORITES. 


Old poetry, but choicely good.—Izaak Walton. 


FLOWERS 


Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he call’d the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld ; 

Yet not wrapp’d about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning stars which they beheld. 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation, 

Written all over this great world of ours— 
Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth, these golden flowers. 


And the poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open only to decay ; 


Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gayly in the golden light ; 

Large desires, with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night ; 


These in flowers and men are more than seeming ; 


Workings are they of the self-same powers 
Which the poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth in himself and in the flowers. 


Everywhere about us are they glowing— 
Some, like stars, to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 

Stand, like Ruth, amid the golden corn. 


Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing. 
And in Summer’s green-emblazon’d field, 
But in arms of brave old Autumn’s wearing, 

In the centre of his brazen shield ; 


Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, and by the brink 

Of sequester’d pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink ; 


Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 

Not on graves ot bird and beast alone, 
But in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone ; 


In the cottage of the rudest peasant : 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers. 


In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things. 


IN POETRY. 


And with childlike, credulous affection, 
We beho'd their tender buds expand- 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 
HENRY WapbswortH LONGFELLOW. 





Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than magic in you lies 
To fill the heart’s fond view ! 
In childhood’s sports companions gay ; 
In sorrow, on life's downward way, 
How soothing ! in our last decay, 
Memorials prompt and true. 


Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair 
As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 
Fall’n all beside—the world of life 
How is it stain’d with fear and strife ! 
In reason’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions rage and glare ! 


But cheerful, and unchanged the while, 
Your first and perfect form ye show, 
The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow. 
The stars of heaven a course are taught, 
Too high above our human thought ; 
Ye may be found if ye are sought, 
And as we gaze, we know. 


Ye dwell beside our paths, and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 

And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 

The birds of air before us fleet, 

They cannot brook our shame to meet— 

But we may taste your solace sweet, 
And come again to-morrow. 


Ye fearless in your nests abide ; 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, 
Your silent lessons, undescried 
By all but lowly eyes ; 
For ye could draw th’ admiring gaze 
Of Him who worlds and hearts surveys ; 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze, 
He taught us how to prize. 


Ye felt your Maker’s smile that hour, 

As when He paused, and own'd you good, 
His blessing on earth’s primal bower, 

Ye felt it all renew’'d. 
What care ye now, if winter’s storm 
Sweep restless o’er each silken form ? 
Christ’s blessing at your heart is warm, 

Ye fear no vexing mood. 


Alas ! of thousand bosoms kind, 

That daily court you, and caress, 
How few the happy secret find 

Of your calm loveliness ! 
* Live for to-day !’’ to-morrow’s light 
To-morrow’s cares shall bring to sight. 
Go, sleep like closing flowers at night, 

And Heaven thy morn will bless 

JOHN KEBLE. 
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Mr. BEECHER’S ENGLISH SERMONS. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED, REVISED AND VERBATIM REPORTS OF THE 
SERMONS DELIVERED BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER DURING 
HIS EUROPEAN VISIT, JUNE—OCTOBER, 1886. 


ls The reports of Mr. Beecher’s sermons delivered in England, to be printed during 


the ensuing months in THE BRooxkiyn Macazine, are the only ones which receive the Plymouth 


pastor’ s personal authorization, and are furnished for this publication under special arrangements 


directly from England. 


Beecher’s son. 


Each sermon is printed verbatim, after careful revision by Mr. 


MR. BEECHER’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED IN PiymoutH CuurcH LEctuRE Room, Fripay Evenine, June 18, 1886, 


Text: Acts xx. 17-38. 

There are many things in this passage which 
I can apply to myself, and many, happily, that 
Icannot. That closing and pathetic declara- 
tion that they should see His face no more, 
happily belongs not to us, except as a perhaps. 
Before we meet again, the sweet angel of peace 
may come for some of you, and the messenger 
of God may say to you, ‘‘ Your work is done ; 
come up higher.’’ And yet, according to the 
ordinary expectations of life, we shall see each 
other’s face again. 

I have met you this evening in this place— 
which, perhaps, is even more dear to us than 
the adjoining auditorium—where our life has 
been more familiar, where we have had a 
greater mingling of social emotion than in the 
great church (we have been asked to have the 
meeting transferred there; no, no; here or 
nowhere), I have met you to say farewell. I 
can also say, after the measure of men, with 
the apostle, that I have endeavored to declare 
to you the Word of God with all fidelity. I 
can see a great many ways in which it might 
have been better done ; but not by me. 

I can see that in the earlier days the truths 
which I preached to you were, comparatively, 
seen in the twilight by me; but I can call 
God to witness that I have never since I have 
been pastor of this church preached anything 
which at the time I did not myself believe. I 
can say, also, that in all my teaching and 


preaching, while my arguments may have 
proved fallacious afterward, I have never used 
any argument nor an illustration that at the 
time did notseem to me just and sound. And 
although I see there has been a great territory 
not occupied by me, yet I have sought from 
the beginning to occupy the ground according 
to the measure of the strength of the knowl- 
edge which God had given to me. 

In this closing meeting of the series I may 
be permitted to say that we are witnesses to 
one fact—that is, under almost no other cir- 
cumstances possible could so many and such 
be gathered on an occasion like this, except 
under the strong sympathy which is created 
by a common faith and a common love in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The affections the deepest, 
the sweetest, and the most enduring are those 
which spring up in the full faith of immortality 
and in an association with divine inspiration. 
The love that I bear for my people, and which 
they very generously have borne for me, could 
not have taken place except under the inspi- 
ration of religious experience. It fortifies love ; 
it exalts it; it twines these earthly relations 
around about the name and the thought of 
God Himself. It redeems us from the 
thought of the grave and the perishing nature 
of earthly affection. We feel that it also is the 
cord that unites us with the eternal God ; and 
so the enthusiasm and the common sympathies 
and the labor that we have had together have 
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bound us together with cords which death itself 
cannot sunder. 

I should be recreant to the deepest feelings 
of my nature if I did not allude to the loyalty 
which this church has shown to me through 
now about forty years. I came here when I 
was about thirty-five years old—a mere strip- 
ling. I came at a time which preceded the 
great excitement that terminated in war and in 
emancipation ; at a time when it was not pop- 
ular to be known as an “‘ anti-slavery man ;’’ 
when it was attempted to put a stigma upon 
me and upon this church ; when every year 
many of the most influential newspapers, in the 
language of the then ‘‘ Journal of Commerce,”’ 
said, as the sale of pews approached, ‘* Let 
men withdraw their patronage. Roll him in 
the dust, and he will soon find out which is 
the right way.’’ And they rolled me in the 
dust, and I have found out which was the right 
way. 

While I undertook to throw light upon this 
great and difficult question, I think I may 
safely appeal to every man that was here, and 
that knew it, that it was my effort not to excite 
bitterness and wrath, but to speak the truth in 
love and with fidelity ; to make it like the 
sword of the Spirit ; but the hand that wielded 
it, and the heart that inspired it, first and last, 
I have always, with great enthusiasm said 
should be the heart of love ; and I have not 
changed. They love whom they chastise. 
‘* Whom the Lord loves He chasteneth ; and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.’’ I 
have done some little scourging in my time, 
and a great many persons think there was no 
love in it ; but there was. 

And it is a thing which I shall not boast of, 
but which I call to your notice, that I have 
never sought popularity, as such. I have en- 
joyed it, as far as I have had it, but it had to 
come to me; I have never gone out seeking 
for it. 1 have attempted to preach the truths 
that were the most useful for you and for the 
land ; to preach them as wisely as I knew 
how, but to preach them, whether men would 
see or forbear, and to speak the truth. And the 
result of such a course through the ten, the 
twenty, the thirty, the forty years, is known 
and read of all men. It is safe to speak the 
truth in love ; it is safe to speak the truth of 
religion and of politics in love and in fidelity ; 
only, men must not plant over night and think 
they will reap the crop the next morning. 
When men undertake any work which involves 
the judgment of men, and the conscience of 
men and the hearts of men, great patience is 
necessary, that they may in due season reap 
what they have sown. 


I must end the parallelism with this general 
statement. I do not dare take all the language 
of the passage; I am too conscious of the 
manifold deficiencies of my administration, 
not intentional, but constitutional, so that I 
cannot boast in that matter as Paul justified 
himself in doing. I think I have a very mod- 
est estimate of my own merit, and I think I 
perceive very clearly that the times in which I 
lived had very much to do with my success, 
and I think I perceive more plainly than the 
brethren themselves do, how much I have been 
indebted to this church here gathered around 
me; and in times of relative depression, I 
have sometimes felt, I even knew, my people 
were lifting me up in prayer in secret places. 
I knew it through the intuition of moral sensi- 
bility. 

But let me, before I go—for, peradventure, 
I should never speak to you again, let me go 
a little deeper than myself. Let me say, that 
when I came intc the Christian ministry, I 
came unfledged. I had not enough wing- 
feathers to fly with. I hopped, and that was all 
I could do. But as with year after year I 
gained some plumage, it was around about this 
nourishing centre on which I fed and which 
constituted the whole sum and substance of 
my theology in the early days: Jesus Christ 
represents a God who loves a sinful and erring 
man. Not on conditions ; but on account of 
what He is in His nature—because ‘‘ God is 
love.’” I never took any stock in those 
schemes which undertook to cipher out why 
God should forgive a sinful man, I never said 
He could make a law that had been broken 
honorable by suffering this way or that way. 
I had a conception—which is now a judgment 
—that all these theories of the atonement, and 
all reasoning as to why God could or could 
not justify men, I have had a strong feeling 
that this was an argument that was national— 
relative to the Jewish system and not relative to 
universal truth ; that it applied to that scheme 
which led Paul to strive to bring Jews away 
from the Mosaic economy into Jesus Christ ; 
that it was an argument, not of the atonement 
of the Christian religion as it relates to the 
moral ‘government of the universe, but local, 
provincial, and transient. I mean so far as 
the mere doctrinal statement was concerned. 
The basis of my views in regard to religious 
love and teaching was simply this idea : God’s 
nature from eternity to eternity is such, that 
He loves weakness, because it is weak and 
needs love; He loves obloquy, because it 
needs somebody to love it; and that, out of 
His own nature, He loved sinful men, because 
unless there was somebody to love them they 
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would all perish ; and that the atonement of 
Jesus Christ was but the outplay of the everlast- 
ing nature of God Himself ; and when that 
should be made known, and men see what a 
God they had, it would work that element 
which would bring men through repentance to 
communion with God and a state of holy peni- 
tence. ‘This idea of God, in Jesus Christ, has 
really been the root and marrow of my whole 
system, and of my whole preaching from the 
beginning unto this day. 

I see now and then a paragraph in the news- 
papers (for newspapers deign occasionally to in- 
terpretmy meaning.to the community, and so 
skillfully that I never dreamed that they were 
my meanings), and have had letters written to 
me, stating that Mr. Beecher did not believe in 
the divinity of Christ, nor in the atonement. 
If by divinity of Christ is meant an arithmetical 
and machine worship, an interpretation such as 
men are able to put upon the infinite mental- 
ity of God, I neither believe in it, nor dis- 
believe in it. I have not meddled much with 
it. But if you mean that Jesus Christ in His 
life and disposition manifested superhuman 
qualities, I believe in that always. If by it 
you mean that I do not believe that He is the 
real interpreter in His being of what God's 
everlasting nature is, why, you are mistaken if 
you suppose I do not believe in it. I had al- 
most said that I believed in nothing else. I 
believe in Jesus Christ as the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and last, the beginning and the end- 
ing ; I believe in Him as the true interpreter 
of God’s love and nature and disposition. I 
believe in Him as in communication with every 
soul that will ask Him to come in and dwell 
with them. I love Him with all the power 
that 1 have of loving at all. 1 cannot conceive 
of any affection possible to human nature 
other than that which I feel for the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And though I cannot use all those 
terms of blandishment that belong to some 
natures, and though I cannot, as it were, fondle 
Him and dangle Him on my knee, yet I am 
conscious, and He knows it, that to the very 
deepest pulse of my heart, first and last and al- 
ways, I have had my strength from the knowl- 
edge of the sympathy of Christ for me and His 
helpfulness for me ; and in hours of depres- 
sion it has been Christ that inspired me ; and 
in hours of great trouble and sorrow it has been 
Christ who was the rock in a parched and 
weary land that threw its shadow over my 
head ; and in matters of social bereavement I 
have been comforted by Jesus Christ. 

I have nothing to take back. I have not 
been led into any form of liberalism that has 
shaken my conception of Christ and His di- 


vinity, I never had so clear a conception of 
the goodness of Jesus Christ as to-day ; and 
out of that has sprung my whole ministerial life 
among you ; my love of Jesus. I believe that, 
while there is a philanthropy in the lower 
forms of human nature, that there is a philan- 
thropy where the consciousness of justice or 
something of that kind enters into the life and 
conduct of men, yet every element of justice, 
every element of chastisement, are but various 
inflections of that compound, super-eminent 
element : ‘‘ God so loved the world that He 
gave His son to die for it.’’ Love is really the 
pendulum of the universe. We have not come 
up to it. No philosophy has yet been brought 
into such a state of development as to under- 
stand the perfection of a universal love. In- 
deed, I have not myself ; butit is in that direc- 
tion my theology has root. I have dropped 
behind the scholastic forms and machinery of 
religious belief in days gone by ; yet my work 
is not so much in dropping as it is in adding 
more and more, with a wider horizon and a 
deeper heaven and a more glorious God. 

Iam an old man; I am an old man witha 
young heart, however. My years are many: 
but my zeal for the truth of God and my faith 
in Christianity as the wisest scheme for the 
education of the human race was never greater 
than it is to-day. If I should never speak to 
you again, listen to the words that I utter now. 
Every man that is born into this life is in such 
a sense imperfect and sinful as that he needs 
to repent ; to strive to build again the charac- 
ter that is in him. He must be born again. 
In this changing a divine element must needs 
come in, and it is provided by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. Men are stimulated to a 
consciousness of this new life and to a will and 
to a will-power by which they may change 
their sin to holiness. And beyond that, there 
is a power, I believe, that is given to God’s 
people by faith, by which they may advance 
through degrees almost innumerable in that 
higher Christian life, I might say absolutely 
inspired. But this kind goeth not forth, save 
by praying and fasting. My word to you is, 
let love be without dissimulation, Love one 
another ; and that you may have a store from 
which you may draw without exhaustion, love 
God, and Jesus Christ, His Son, who represents 
Him to our understanding. Learn a life of 
love in the individual, in the household, every- 
where ; love one another; love God. And 
when you come to the death-bed, if your rea- 
son be clear, oh, that I might have some words 
that should hover above your head, as the eye 
should fail, and the ear grow dull, and the 
pulse recede, that there might be still the voice, 
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as it were, whispering through the air: Love 
redeems all things. I love, Christ loves ; I am 
saved, not because I am good, but because 
Christ loves me. Iam saved. 

Now, brethren and sisters, look at me and 
think what a time I would have if I undertook 
to shake hands with all of you. Consider 
yourselves shaken. I will shake hands with a 
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few—of course, with those who are old. The 
young and handsome can go by themselves, 
Flowers in the garden let me know the fra- 
grance by the exhalations in the air, Save me 
the labor and the excitement of a personal fare- 
well with every one. I bid you all, and each 
of you, an affectionate farewell, general and 
personal. 
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DELIVERED IN THE City Tempe, Lonpon, Encianp (Rev. Dr. JosepH Parker, Pastor), 
Sunpay Mornin, Jury 4, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ But the greatest of these is love.’’ 
—1 CoRINTHIANS Xiii. 13. 


The roots of this chapter are in the preced- 
ing chapter. It is a chapter of universal ex- 
perience, a chapter of contention about peace, 
and of quarrelling about love, and of all man- 
ner of collisions and supersessions and criti- 
cism—every man thinking that he had just the 
gifts that made him chief—lying over against 
each other in battle array in regard to ortho- 
doxy, regularity, organization, authenticity. 
They had the gifts of speech, some of them, 
and used them ; they had the gifts of teaching 
and misleading ; they had all sorts of gifts 
jumbled together, as we have seen them since 
in the ages, and may see them still if we 
have eyes to see. And the apostle says that 
there are endless varieties, but it is God that 
worketh in them all ; different dispensations, 
different offices, functions, experiences, mani- 
festations, but God is behind all that are true, 
and they have a certain unity in God. But 
while the apostle did not discredit what we may 
now more familiarly call the means of grace, 
he said, ‘* Have all gifts of healing? do all 
speak with tongues? do all interpret? But 
covet earnestly the best gifts. And yet show I 
unto you a more excellent way.’’ ‘‘ Shove the 
whole crowd out,’’ he says, ‘‘ and let me show 
you the royal road.’’ And then he broke out 
into this magnificent hymn or chant of love ; 
and there has not yet risen that man inspired 
upon harp or organ or other instrument, not 
Beethoven himself, that has been able to put 
into music the grandeur of this anthem of 
eternity. We shall hear it chanted there! 
Thus this lofty chant broke forth, as it were, 
in celebration of the coronation of love, and 
then all ceased. It could be seen that love 
was the one crowned truth of the universe ; 
that without it all things are vapid and useless, 


and with it all things, it might almost be said, 
are superfluous. 

But what is this love? We have a pale 
moonshine of sentimentality that is sometimes 
supposed to represent the Scripture love. Men 
sometimes advocate a life of love and a theol- 
ogy of love, but have no idea of justice and of 
truth, of sound words of orthodoxy ; they ad- 
vocate this mush of love. Now, the love which 
is the basis and sum of Christianity is some- 
thing grander than any specialization of affec- 
tion known to man. Nor is there, if perad- 
venture it do not somewhat exist in the house- 
hold, anything that is fit to be the type of that 
which the Spirit of God teaches us to be the 
love of Christianity. For it is not a mild and 
feeble amiableness ; it is not a kind of charity 
that torgives men’s faults, because it does not 
feel that they are faults, and has no conscience 
rebounding from evil. Itisnot merely moral- 
ity, indifferent to everything that is not regular, 
and without any quick sense of good or evil, 
of the beauty of the one and the odiousness of 
the other. It is large, robust, discriminating, 
full of rectitude itself and the love of rectitude, 
full of moral discrimination, repulsed from evil 
and attracted to all that is beautiful and true 
and good. It is the whole man attuned to 
God’s own nature, and therefore full of sym- 
pathy, full of kindness, full of fervent well- 
wishing to all sentient creatures, It does not 
disdain anything, the great love that God pours 
into great souls and little ; it does not disdain 
the flitting insect, nor the flocks and herds, nor 
the birds that build and sing ; but it has its full 
disclosure among men. It is that quality 
which shines out with beneficence upon all. 
As God makes His sun to rise upon the good 
and the bad, and sends His rain upon the just 
and the unjust ; as He has a great orb of com- 
passion and sympathy that showers down 
benediction upon men without regard to sta- 
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tion or condition, or even character, so that 
love, when it is transmitted to human beings, 
is a compassion and a sympathy and a well- 
wishing that dodges nothing, reaches every- 
thing, descends to everything, is universal, 
continuous, habitual ; it is the altitude of the 
soul; it is the disposition in its moods of 
benefaction, consideration, sympathy, love ; 
and in that sense love itself is but a minor form 
of the great love. It asks nothing for itself ; 
it has no second thought ; it asks only the lib- 
erty of bestowing kindness and affection and 
sympathy and ail helpfulness. It sees faults, 
longing to gorrect them ; it sees sins, that it 
may heal them ; it is the soul’s physician go- 
ing into the hospital where men are maimed 
and are sick, only to see how they may be 
succored and helped. It is the soul’s whole 
atmosphere poured forth upon others. Thus 
it is not a faculty ; it is all the faculties and 
forces of the soul in a condition of imparting 
benefit, at any rate well-wishing, to all creat- 
ures. And thus it is a miniature God set up 
in the niche of our soul. 

Now listen for a moment to this sweetest des- 
cant that ever was sung beneath the angel choir, 
and see if it does not compass substantially that 
which I have described rather than defined as 
the nature of a true Christian experience of love. 

** Love suffereth long.’’ That does not 
seem very striking. Itis very profound. You 
cannot tell the strength of one’s love by the 
pleasure which he receives from loving. The 
test of loving is what any one is willing to 
suffer for the sake of the object beloved. All 
deep love takes the object, as it were, into its 
bosom ; carries its burdens, or would ; for- 
gives its sin, or would ; suffers. And any man 
that has nobody to suffer for him in this world 
is God’s orphan indeed. Children are blessed 
because there is a household love that suffers 
forthem. ‘There are no hearts in the union 
of love that do not know how to suffer for each 
other. ‘‘ Love suffereth,’’ not once or twice, 
as if upon exhibition, but ‘‘ long.” Long as 
the chord on the harp vibrates, long as the 
pipe of the organ, suitably ministered unto, 
sounds, so long the touched heart knows how 
to suffer for those whom it loves. 

‘*Is kind.’’ Kindness should certainly 
have a place somewhere ; because piety is 
sometimes anything on earth but kind. It is 
acerb, it is stiff, it is homely, it is pretentious ; 
it is very good and very ugly. Piety! It is 
enough to make a man run away from church 
to see some pious people. But love is kind ; 
love is good-natured, and that stands society 
in hand often more than conscience itself. 
Love is gentle and kind. 
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‘* Love envieth not.’’ Nobody envies be- 
low himself ; everybody envies those that are 
above him ; therefore envying is coveteous- 
ness, or worse ; it is the recognition *of good 
fortune, or of attainment, or of power, or of 
something else in those that are above, and 
the man is angry at their goodness because it 
rebukes his meanness or his littleness. But 
love, never. You cannot bestow too much 
upon that which you love. A mother is 
sooner liable to bestow too much upon the 
babe of her bosom than a true heart to envy 
the gifts of those that are about him. What 
if they are better and more popular than you ? 
Thank God that there is some one better and 
more popular than you. What if they are 
wiser than you? Thank God that there is 
one more star in the firmament above your- 
self. What if they have the commendation of 
men while you have the dry bitter root to 
chew? Thank God that somewhere there is 
somebody that is not getting troubled as you 
are, There are tears enough and misfortunes 
enough, and there are burdens and cares laid 
on those that are eminent quite enough to 
keep them down in their own estate. Love 
never envies anybody, And, judged by that 
test note, a great deal of religion is spurious. 

‘** Love vaunteth not itself.’’ It is not a 
braggart ; it does not every time it lays a 
golden egg rise from the nest and cackle. It 
** vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.’’ Oh, 
that there were some men that could be touched 
with a lancet! Howthe puffed-upness would 
come down, and leave vacuity ! 

Love ‘* doth not behave unseemly,’’ or un- 
civilly. It does not think that rude, hard 
words, an abrupt manner, a disagreeable hon- 
esty, are any more tests of sincerity and man- 
hood than words that are agreeable to men. 
It is not uncivil. 

Love ‘‘ seeketh not herown.’’ That golden 
word that had been almost lost by forgetful- 
ness luckily Paul brought into eternal remem- 
brance, remembering the words of Him who 
said, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’’ This heresy the world has not yet 
acceded to. Selfishness says, ‘‘It is not 
orthodox; every man for himself; if every 
man took care of himself everybody would be 
taken care of; as for the sinful, the weak, 
the ignorant, those that are out of the way, no 
matter for them ; take care of yourself ; make 
your strength selfishness ; make your knowl- 
edge selfishness ; call yourselves by holy names, 
and live like the devil.”” Love never does it. 
It ‘‘ seeketh not her own.’’ 

‘* Be not easily provoked.’’ A wonderful 
grace is that! not easily provoked by things 
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that are provoking ; to stand in misunderstand- 
ing ; to be yourself sensitive, and have all the 
insects flying in with stings on you, and not be 
irritated to have the armor of patience, this is 
an attainment much to be desired. There have 
been some specimens of it undoubtedly in the 
history of Christian experience. ‘‘ Be not easily 
provoked. ’”’ 

‘* Thinketh no evil.’’ Now, that is too 
much. It cannot be expected that we should 
reach that ; that we should never have a secret 
pleasure in hearing some tale of a neighbor 
that thought himself pretty good; that we 
should never repeat it with smiles: ‘‘ Well, 
you know, he is a good man, but good men 
have their faults.”’ So it comes to pass that 
these beautiful Christians sit down at a ban- 
quet like so many cannibals, eating up the 
reputation of their neighbors. ‘‘* Thinketh no 
evil ; rejoiceth notin iniquity.’” Cynics, men 
that pretend to have such a knowledge of the 
world, think they cannot be deceived by sham, 
don’t believe in sincerity, don’t believe that 
there is any virtue that will not yield to tempta- 
tion, don’t believe but that every man has his 
price everywhere. The man may seem saintly. 
‘* Yes, but have you seen him behind the al- 
cove?’’ If Iam told that there is anybody 
very good, or very holy, or very just, or very 
pure, I will be above such things as that, for 
the divine love does not love such things—it 
‘* thinketh no evil, it rejoiceth not in iniquity.’’ 
It will not thread the common sewers of life 
for the sake of finding out the worst elements 
to feed on. Many a muck-worm does it. 

‘* Rejoiceth in the truth.’”’ No matter if it 
is your enemy of whom you hear something 
better than you had supposed ; be glad that 
the man is better than you thought he was. 
Your own church is good—ot course—and all 
things are orthodox ; but the church over the 
way! Ah! learn some of the things that have 
developed the true Christian life there. You 
ought to rejoice and be glad ; no matter where 
you see the truth of life, of duty, of self-denial, 
of holiness, accept it, and bless God that there 
is even a twinkling of heavenly light in the 
dark passages of this world. 

‘* Beareth all things.’ Love is a burden- 
bearer, and it rejoices in its burden. The 
nursery is God’s commentary on atonement, 
and on moral government. For where on 
earth is there such an instance as the mother, 
who counts it all joy to bear the child’s feeble- 
ness and weakness and want, and by and by 
quarrelsomeness and sickness and aberration ? 
‘* Beareth all things,’’ not saying, ‘‘ If I had 
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in true love. 
thing. 

‘* Believeth all things.’’ It trusts men. It 
does not mean that it believes every fugacious 
heresy or every rambling novelty ; but it has a 
mind credulous, childlike, confiding. Count 
Cavour, the Italian diplomat, said he was 
satisfied from his experience that more mis- 
takes would be made by not trusting men than 
by believing in them and trusting them. If 
that is true in Italy and in diplomacy, good 
Heavens ! where is it not true? ‘* Believeth 
all things,’’ or at any rate, if you cannot do 
that, ‘‘ hopeth all things.’’ - 

‘* Endureth all things;’’ and you will have 
to do that if you undertake to walk through life 
with this kind of Christian love. 

Now I want to call your attention to the 
fact that this is the only note of true orthodoxy 
in the New Testament. Let me refer you to 
the Gospel of St. John, chap. 13, v. 34; “'A 
new commandment give I unto you, that ye 
love one another.’’ Even late down in the 
history of this world this commandment was 
given as ‘‘ new ;’’ and if he were present to- 
day, our dear Lord might, without changing a 
letter, say, ‘‘ Anew commandment I give unto 
you. AsI have loved you in the greatness of 
the Divine compassion, in the largeness of the 
Divine sympathy, in the glory of the all-filling 
love in God, so love ye one another. By this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if 
ye love one another.’’ Now, do you want to 
know how to find out whether a man is a dis- 
ciple? Go to the catechism : ‘‘ What is your 
belief in respect to fore-ordination ? What do 
you think of predestination? Do you believe 
in the Trinity? Do you believe in the total 
depravity of the human race? Do you believe 
that men are effectually called, that they can 
do nothing to help themselves, that they are 
born without any good or any possibility of 
doing good until they are regenerated by the 
grace of God?’’ By this time you begin to 
sweat. ‘‘ Do you believe that an atonement 
was made to satisfy the law of God, that all 
men are under wrath and damnation until they 
are brought by the Spirit of God to accept the 
benefits of the atonement of Jesus Christ. so 
that His righteousness is made righteousness 
unto them?- Do you believe in all these 
things?’ ‘‘ Yes, yes; I believe.’’ They 
swallow them at a gulp! But I never yet 
have seen an examination for ordination or for 
admission into a church that dared to sound 
this note of orthodoxy, ‘‘ Do you love one an- 
other?’’ Yes; here it is, in the Word of the 
Lord Jesus; it is the one note by which we 
are to determine whether a man is orthodox 
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or heterodox, whether he is converted or not 
converted. ‘‘ By this shall man know that ye 
are My disciples, if ye love oneanother.’’ But 
I shall have more to say on that subject ina 
moment ; I merely call your attention to it in 
passing. 

And now—for I have not finished this chap- 
ter—the grandest judgment-seat is set, and 
before it is summoned not man in his animal 
nature to be judged for vices, for wallowing 
in crime—not gross, cruel, avaricious conduct 
—that is not summoned ; but civilization is 
summoned before the judgment-seat, to be 
measured, and to have its contents and its 
nature marked down. And first comes all 
that is brilliant, and useful, and enticing, and 
cheery, and charming. ‘‘ Though I speak 
with the tongues of men.’’ All harmony, all 
exquisite discourse that fills the soul with feel- 
ing and knowledge, and the ear with rhythm, 
all that is entrancing, that is called up. All 
poets, and all the flowing measure of poetry 
that lifts men who are among the gross and 
visible, into the ideal and the invisible, these 
are called. ‘‘ Though I speak not only so, 
but am caught up by rapturous inspiration to 
speak things unpremeditated, and far beyond 
the ordinary purpose and vision of men, with 
the tongues, as it were, of angels, and have not 
love’’—how contemptuously he treats them !— 
Iam become as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal—noise, noise! There is not so pre- 
tentious an instrument in all the bandas a 
drum, nor one so empty. The men that fill 
the air with laudation, the men after whom the 
crowds do flock, the men whose eulogy is 
glowing on the page from day to day, who 
walk forth crowned with human praises, with- 
out love, are worthless creatures. 

Then come from the cloisters and from li- 
braries and from colleges men of knowledge. 
‘*Though I have the gift of prophecy ’— 
which includes not alone the sagacity that fore- 
looks but the power of sagacious teaching— 
‘© and understand all mysteries’’—going down 
from the surface into the causes of things, from 
the apparent to the real—‘“‘ and all knowledge.”’ 
Bring up all these men from the laboratory, 
from the study of the rocks, {rom the observa- 
tion of the stars, from chairs of philosophy ; 
bring all the men of knowledge together, and 
hear the word of the Lord saying unto them, 
‘* All your knowledge is as dust, all your knowl- 
edge of the present and of the past is nothing 
without the simple and solitary virtue, love. 
Life is without its key-note that has no love. 

Then come the last, the religious crowd. 
‘Though I give all my goods to feed the 
poor.’’ There is a great market. Men have 
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got a great deal of money together—it is not 
worth while asking how, but they have got it 
—and you find them standing on their feet and 
saying, ‘‘ My silver and my gold do not bring 
happiness.’’ Men say, ‘‘ There is a rich man, 
but that is all there is of him ;’’ I should be 
glad to be put upon stations of observation, I 
should be glad to have men giving me office 
and position. That is the trouble of these 
men. They have earned that which they 
thought would bring happiness, and they have 
paid out already those qualities of their soul 
from which happiness alone can spring in order 
to get the money, and now they go into the 
market and say, ‘‘ Who will give me fame? 
who will give me reputation? A thousand 
pounds for that college, and I shall get a title 
or a degree ; to the charities of the city, and I 
shall shine as a benefactor. I will give my 
goods—a good many of them ; the rest I pre- 
fer to retain till J die. I am willing when I 
make my will to do great things for the great 
charities that shall bear my name sounding 
down to posterity. Though I give all my 
goods to feed the poor and have not love, I 
am nothing.’”’ Poor, miserable demigod that 
thinks he can carry himself to the gate of 
heaven and enter in by a reputation which he 
bought with his money and without desert ! 

‘* Though I give my body to be burned, 
though my zeal mounts up to the very steeple, 
though I am willing to burn those who do not 
believe in true religion as I am willing to be 
burned for it too ; zealot, narrow, sharp, in- 
tense, I will live for the glory of God in my 
humility ; other men must look out for them- 
selves ; I am living for religion, I am living 
for the church, for my church; I am living 
for my orthodoxy, and God knows that I am 
willing to go to the stake for it.’’ 

There are a hundred men willing to die at 
the stake that are not willing to take up the 
Cross, and live for their religion. It is often 
a great deal harder to live than to die. The 
vexations of life area thousand times more 
painful than being burned or incarcerated. 
The zealous in religion, the narrow, the bigot- 
ed, the intolerable and the intolerant, without 
love they are nothing—mere walking shadows. 
I do not know whether you have among you 
a little insect that in America goes under the 
name of ‘‘ mosquito.’’ They always say grace 
before they begin to suck your blood. Or, if 
they have not been feeding, you may see them 
on the wall, transparent—there is nothing of 
them but the power to hum. Alas! they are 
not all insects. When we think of the King- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ and its history 
in this country under almost every name, it 
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would seem that Golgotha had extended itself 
and covered the whole realm of Christianity. 
What a horrible betrayal of Christ has been the 
history of the churches of Christian sects! And 
even yet, though we are greatly advanced and 
the morning star of hope has risen over our 
horizon for the future, even yet is not the con- 
cord of Christian sects armed neutrality? Isit 
not peace preparing for war ? 

Now let me bring home some of these views 
with a closer and more personal application. 
I wish you to see from the light of this view 
how easily we may distinguish between religion 
(Christian religion) and religion. Religion is 
the worship, the submission, the awe, which 
men feel for the great unknown God. ‘There 
are thousands of men that bow themselves 
down and worship, but you shall look from 
end to end of the New Testament for the ad- 
vocacy of that. It is not in the Lord’s Prayer, 
it is not anywhere in the Exhortation of the 
Apostle, it is not in the teaching of the Lord 
Jesus Christ from the beginning to the end. 
The whole New Testament pivots on this 
golden point, ‘*‘ Thou shalt love.’’ At twelve 
o'clock at night, from out of a hundred or a 
thousand steeples, goes forth the solemn bell, 
striking the last hours ; and every one of them 
strikes twelve—some in tenor tone, some in 
deep resounding bass, and with every variation 
of pure tone or clangor, but every one of 
them far and near strikes twelve. There are 
ten thousand things in the New Testament, 
and unfolded in human life there are ten thou- 
sand things of thought, of fancy, of feeling ; 
but every one of them strikes at the hour this 
one sovereign note ‘‘ Love’’—some in one 
way, some in another, some through intellec- 
tual influence, some through the ascetic feel- 
ing, some through emotion, some organized, 
some disorganized ; but every one of. the great 
truths of the New Testament strikes Love. 

Now in regard to religion instituted, organ- 
ized into life, it is quite possible that men may 
change their theological creed, and not in the 
slightest degree disarrange religion. It is pos- 
sible to reform creeds ; apparently it is almost 
impossible, but ideally and conceptionally men 
may change their creed in order to keep their 
true religion. Or it may be that the creeds of 
the Middle Ages, framed in times of war, and 
armed like the old castles on the Rhine to re- 
pel invasion and to protect the interior, may 
be found as unfit for modern habits of thought 
as the old armor of steel and chain are unfit for 
the civic dress of to-day in times of peace. Still, 
the old corselet, the old helmet, the greaves, 
the armlets, and the gloved hands go clanking 
along the ways of orthodoxy, weighed down 
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with the forms of thought that were necessary 
for certain agesand periods of the world. But 
we take off these things, and reduce men to 
habiliments that are comfortable and suitable. 
‘* Oh, there is no telling, if you once abandon 
the old ways, where you will bring up!’ You 
will bring up in heaven, if you abandon them 
in the right way, but if you do not, it is un- 
certain where you will bring up. You can 
change instituted religion, you may change it 
as easily as a farmer can change his imple- 
ments ; to-day it is one hoe, to-morrow it is a 
lighter one ; to-day it is one plough, to-morrow 
it may be a better one ; to-day it is one thresh- 
ing machine, to-morrow it may be another. 
When we come to spiritual husbandry, men 
want to plough with an old stick because their 
ancesiors did so. It is true that implements 
are being changed by which the religious life 
is cultivated, instructed, built up. God forbid 
that I should undervalue the use of institu- 
tions ; and God forbid that I should seem idol- 
atrous of them. They are the servants of men, 
according to the Word of our Lord and Mas- 
ter: ‘* The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.’’ ‘The Sabbath is my 
slave ; I say to it, ‘‘ go’’ or ‘‘come.”’ It was 
made for me, and I will take no orders from it, 
and no man shall impose any orders on me 
from it. I love it, I love it with the associa- 
tions of my heart ; I love it with the history of 
all the sweet truths that have blossomed on that 
fragrant day, but it is not my master; I ama 
free man, and if men say, ‘‘ You must not 
change it, it must be on the seventh day, and 
not on the first day,’’ who are you to be idol- 
aters of outside things? I hold it spiritually, 
I love it. If men say that all denominations 
must worship alike—oh, what a mirage has 
been before the Church for ages !—hunting 
after that delusive conception of unity. There 
never was and there never will be unity of 
doctrine, because men’s minds are not alike. 
There never will be unity of theories of gov- 
ernment, because some men are democratic 
and some are aristocratic in their cradles. 
There never will be unity in regard to any of 
the educating apparatus of the Church. The 
only unity this world will ever see, or that God 
wants it to see, is unity of spirit, unity of love, 
of sympathy, of helpfulness. And that is grad- 
ually going on. Those flowers that come 
earliest in the spring disappear earliest ; they 
are sweet, they are beautiful. But all through 
the torrid summer there are some flowers that 
are breeding themselves for days of frost ; the 
chrysanthemum, the aster, that bloom in the 
hedges of our fields and forests, and many an- 
other, come late, even into the winter itself. 
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And there be many glorious things that the 
early morning of the world has not produced, 
but little by little there are roots which draw 
sustenance from the soil, and when the world 
grows older, we shallnot be without flowers 
that defy the frost, that lift up their cheek to it 
that they may be kissed and become more 
beautiful. Instruments may change, theolo- 
gies in so far as their philosophy is concerned 
—not the actual and fundamental facts out of 
which theological systems are built—they 
should not change unless they have been ob- 
scured ; they may be cleansed, they may be 
burnished, they may be touched with the chisel 
here and there ; for large theology is like the 
ruins of Palmyra or Tadmor, here a capital, 
there a part of a shaft, and yonder a frieze, and 
the edges are worn away and wasted ; men 
gather them up and restore them in some faint 
degree. So one may bring out lines of fact or 
of theology ; but there is no sacredness in a 
human system ; there is no reason why men 
should be idolatrous of creeds or dogmas. In 
every other department of life, of literary life, 
of scholastic life, science, music, men at last 
have been liberated and are free to graft on old 
knowledge new branches, and to bring forth 
truth in clearer aspects than ever it had been 
seen in before. Only in the most glorious de- 
partment of human life is there yet lingering 
a fear to touch the old exposition lest the 
whole should be destroyed. You cannot de- 
stroy God ; you cannot destroy human nature 
that echoes to God. There will be religion, 
and as the times grow better and as truer un- 
derstanding and the instinct of love are devel- 
oped it will unfold itself, and intelligent, spir- 
itual liberty will give us orthodoxy, no matter 
in what form it expresses itself. It is always 
safe to trust the moral experience of an en- 
lightened, free, Christian community—not of 
every individual, but of the body collectively. 
Then I may possibly—if I were in Brook- 
lyn, I should without any hesitation—apply 
this subject to the inquiry, what is the true 
church? ‘That is the true church which pro- 
duces and is adapted to produce the largest 
harvest of love. You cannot test a church by 
its history; you cannot test a church by 
its logic, nor by its concatenations of argu- 
ment. ‘That is the true church that is most 
nearly allied to the mind and spirit of Jesus 
Christ, and the mind and spirit of Jesus Christ 
is that God so loved the world that He gave 
His Son to die for it. Greater love hath no 
man than that He laid down His life for His 
friends ; thatis the interpretation. That, then, 
is the true Church ; not that which is largest, 
or the most numerous, or the most decorated, 
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or the most acerb in its theology, or the most 
historic in its claims ; but that which contin- 
ually brings forth the sweet fruits of righteous- 
ness in the form of love. God be thanked, 
there are grand, true churches in the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church ; there are holy 
men among them, and there are churches un- 
der their ministrations where I see unfolded 
the sweetest and choicest flowers in the garden 
of the Lord. Humble they are; so is the 
violet. Unpretentious they are, not widely 
grown ; ‘neither is the vine. But we know 
that they are gardens of the Lord. Churches 
there are round about whose boundaries tower 
the hollyhock and the pretentious sunflower, 
and nothing besides. Churches that bring forth 
righteousness, and are adapted to bring forth 
in their ruling ideas all the sweet fruits of the 
Spirit of God, they have the note that they are 
of the Church of Jesus Chnist. 

Now, what is conversion? We hear a great 
deal about it. Conversion is the kindling in 
a soul of the light of love. No man is illu- 
minated at conversion entirely ; it is the rising 
light that shines brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day. Before every part of the vast 
chamber of the human soul shall receive its 
light, time and suffering and experience must 
be passed through ; but the beginning of the 
life of love—that, and only that, is conversion. 
Some men think that they are converted be- 
cause they had a horrible conviction, and be- 
cause they said they were brought out of the 
miry clay and had their feet set upon the rock, 
They look back to that experience and they 
say, ‘‘ I was converted at four o’clock in the 
afternoon on the roth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and so and so.’’ Your clock may be 
right, but the thing itself is not perhaps worthy 
of a revelation ; for I have not been able to 
perceive that you are a particle less proud ; I 
think on some grounds you have been more 
avaricious ; I think you have traded on your 
reputation for piety ; I think you have taken 
on airs by reason of your supposed new su- 
periority. There are a thousand reasons why 
I do not think many conversions are good be- 
cause they do not bring forth the fruit of love. 
When a man is converted he says, ‘‘I sawa 
great light.’ It was nothing but a tallow 
candle, and the wind blew it out very soon. 
Yet the man carries round his snuffed-out 
candle and says, ‘‘ I was converted.’’ Some 
men who are converted carry about their lamps 
which are known by the smoking of the un- 
burnt material, and they think that they have 
got a light. Conversions are like the dawn of 
the morning ; they come and irradiate the very 
dewdrops and change them to jewels; they 
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wake all birds, they wake all hearts and melo- 
dies. Why, when a man has entered into the 
spiritual elements and knows what it means to 
be Christ’s man, loving God, and loving every- 
body, he begins to feel and wonder if there is 
anything on God’s earth that is so ecstatic as 
love. If it is beautiful to love a single one by 
elective affinity, if the love by sympathy in- 
cludes all men, is it lessened? It is glorified. 

But time passes and your patience is in dan- 
ger of being exhausted. This thirteenth chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians is in 
no danger of being exhausted. Let me say 
to many that I shall never speak to again, un- 
less peradventure it be when we grasp hands 
and walk into the gate of the Blessed, I call 
you to Christ and to Christian religion ; I call 
you to no penance, to no seclusion, not to 
cloisters ; I call you to life and liberty in 
Christ Jesus ; I call you to love, for the noblest 
thing in this wide world is a man intelligent 
and wise, and meant to be a child of God by 
having kindled in him the radiance and 
warmth of a true Christian life. For him all 
mirth comes dancing at his service ; for him 
comes humor, like the dew on flowers ; for 
him comes all trust, for him all courage, for 
him all liberty ; for the more we learn auto- 
matically to obey the laws of our spiritual be- 
ing the more we are enfranchised. Men that 
are in the lower stages of obedience to the 
foolish laws of society are all of them in bond- 
age ; but when the man has grown above all 
these things and becomes a law unto himself, 
and he does the things that are best not be- 
cause he is commanded by the Church, or by 
the creed, or by public sentiment, but be- 
cause in the spontaneousness of his own heart 
he wants to do these things ; he does them to 
please himself; he is a law to himself. Do 
you suppose that I forbear picking pockets as 
I walk along the street for fear of the police- 
man? Ifthere was not a policeman in London 
I would not pick anybody’s pocket. There is 
no temptation in burglary tome. I might pass 
ten thousand shops and I would not get 
drunk. I have risen, at least, so high in the 
scale of liberty, that I perform the social duties 
of life almost unthinkingly, and, in so far as 
the motive is looked for, it is a motive un- 
speakably higher than that of fear. I call you 
out of the bondage of fear, I call you into the 
resurrection of the new life, that you may have 
the liberty of the sons of God. 
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Of all things most admirable and sweet in 
this world is the man that, not standing upon 
his own dignity, nor fencing himself off by his 
privilege or his superiority, carries in himself 
the full choir of Christian graces and virtues. 

One word in closing. I now come back to 
the text. The apostle says, While love never 
fails, while love is the one immortal thing on 
earth, all other things are changing and must 
change. Knowledge shall fail, prophecy shall 
pass away, and for this reason, that we are in 
our limited state of understanding, only deal- 
ing with spots and fragments of the truth. 
That great republic of worlds, of which this is 
but one single province, what do we know of 
it? What does a man know of an engine by 
one wheel? What would a man know about 
a watch and its powers of performance by sim- 
ply seeing a main-spring lying on a table? 
We are in the condition of a dishevelled ma- 
chine ; we know in part, we know spots and 
fragments. By and by, says the Apostle Paul, 
as the ignorance of childhood ripens into a 
perfect knowledge in manhood, so our earthly 
ignorance and limitations will ripen when we 
come to a world where we shall know as also 
we are known. All things perish in this life 
except disposition. Genius, philosophy, all 
forms of ritual worship, all forms of voluntary 
worship—everything is stamped with the rela- 
tivity which belongs to this state of being. It 
is the imperfect expression of only an imper- 
fect part of an unknown system ; but by and 
by we shall know as we are known. ‘There 
are three things that death itself does not 
change. It takes our wealth, ourraiment, our 
friends, our honor, ten thousand things in life 
death despoils ; but there are some things that 
the tooth of death cannot gnaw; there are 
some things that the hot iron blades of death 
cannot touch. What are these? ‘* Abideth 
faith *—not relative to this life, but belonging 
to eternity, ‘‘ faith, hope, and love.’”’ The 
foremost and greatest of these is love. And, 
when in the great coming day you and I 
should mount up as upon angel wing, they 
that have best on earth represented the divine 
element of love, feeling the attraction of God 
Himself, on golden wings shall outrun all 
others and enter heaven a rejoicing crowd. 
May the Lord Jesus Christ bring you unto 
the fulness and glory of this divine experi- 
ence ! 
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DELIVERED IN City TEMPLE, Lonpon, Eneianp (Rev. Dr. Parker, Pastor), THurspay, 
Jury 8, 1886. 


Text : ‘‘ Then said Jesus unto His disciples, 
If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow Me.’’ 
—MATTHEW Xvi. 24. 


The period in which we are living is one of 
great doubt. (Cries of ‘‘ Pulpit!’’ Mr. 
Beecher standing upon a platform that had 
been specially erected by Dr. Joseph Parker, 
the pastor of the church, in order that Mr. 
Beecher might have the same freedom as to 
space that he has in Plymouth Church, 
Whether some of the congregation objected to 
the innovation, or fancied they could hear 
Mr. Beecher better in the more elevated pulpit, 
is uncertain. Mr. Beecher said, in answer to 
the ‘‘ Pulpit’’ cries:) If you will make less 
noise I will make you hear before I get 
through. As to the pulpit, I think about that 
as Daniel Webster thought—that he regarded 
the continuance of religion in this world, in 
spite of pulpits, to be one of the signs of its 
divinity. I suppose pulpits originally were 
formed after the apocalyptic vision of a candle- 
stick, and ministers have been too much like 
wax candles in candlesticks—hard and stiff, 
and with very little light. No man would ever 
undertake to plead for the life of a man out of 
a“pulpit. No man would ever undertake to 
go before a crowd after votes, and be perched 
up on the tip end of a candlestick. When a 
man is in earnest in preaching he ought to 
preach from the top of his head to his toes. 
It is not the voice alone, but the man that 
preaches. 

I was saying that it is an age of great doubt 
and uncertainty on the question of religion, 
and the mist comes up from two directions— 
from the realm of science, and, on the other 
hand, issuing out of the church itself, and 
multitudes of men are as much affected, re- 
pelled by the prevalent impressions of Chris- 
tianity which have been derived from the Church 
as now are repelled by the yet unripe con- 
clusions of science itself. Fora multitude of 
men regard religion as only a kind of bondage, 
which no man would tolerate fora moment, 
except for the hope of what he will get for it 
by and by. It is thought to bea restriction 
of liberty ; and instead of presenting a joyous 
face, to them religion is veiled with gloom. 


They hold that it would be better, perhaps, for 
a man to bea Christian than to be damned— 
but only about that; that if it could be de- 
ferred safely, and if there could be an assur- 
ance that there was such a thing as a death-bed 
compromise, why, then, the man that takes all 
he can get in this world—all that he can get 
out of society and all that he can get anyhow 
and anywhere—is wiser than the man who 
cheats himself all the way through life, and is 
no better off at death than he is who has had 
a good time. There is in the mind of youth 
an impression of this kind—that it is a sad and 
a sorrowful thing for a man to be a Christian. 
And this runs parallel with another experience 
of Christian people themselves. My own im- 
pression is that the ideas of the Christian 
Church have been so largely derived from the 
fuliginous atmosphere of the ascetic that we 
now almost all of us read the Bible through 
that glamour, and feel that religion is really a 
sorrowful thing ; that it isa medicine, bitter, 
sharp, continuous, and that we cannot get 
well except we have all the pain and penalty 
that is consistent with the development of an 
ordinary practical life. Nay more, there is an 
impression that suffering is the badge of piety, 
and is the antithesis of nature, in the unfortu- 
nate sense which has been attached to nature. 
There is a strong feeling that joy is to be had 
very sparingly—a mere sweet, to be handled 
with the fingers after the main meal ; a little 
of it, a very little ; that it is to be regarded 
with suspicion, as being at variance with 
sanctity, and if a man is at once, in the testi- 
mony of those who knew him, sound in justice 
and in good sense, and large and liberal and 
sweet as summer, and fragrant as all its flow- 
ers, and yet is joyous-looking—ah ! that is a 
singular case, and he is eccentric ; for people 
cling to the idea that piety and a certain re- 
striction of joy are synonymous ; that sobriety 
of face, with a stern, hard expression of con- 
science and of will, are more nearly the repre- 
sentatives of a sanctified state than the genial 
smiles, humor, elastic ways of life. All these 
are the results of a false interpretation of sacred 
Scripture as it is seen through the atmosphere 
which has been created by the school of the 
ascetics, who believed that God cursed the 
world when He made it—and they ought to 
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have believed so ; it is the logical sequence of 
their position ; who believed that man, being 
created, was excommunicated, as it were, not 
altogether on his own account, but on ac- 
count of a derivative guilt from an ancestor 
whom he never saw, and in whose sin he 
never had any concern, but he was to have the 
dividends of the transaction to the end of 
time ; he was so cursed in consequence of a 
paternal sin as that he was utterly devoid of all 
good ; unable to accomplish it, absolutely out- 
side of any true function of grace, and that the 
exercise of the powers of the mind, as they are 
borne in nature along the line of God’s inevi- 
table decree, is always sinful, and that not until 
there is a certain something infused, called 
grace, is there given to any action of a man’s 
reason, moral sense, or affections any validity 
before God ; and so, as the world is a perpetual 
scene of temptation, and is in an unregenerate 
state, men are without moral ability, and with- 
out any capacity of doing anything that is 
good. ‘The ascetic holds that he must mortify 
everything, and as philosophic views founded 
in truth come with nature, they must be set 
aside. As ordinary good nature, springing up 
from happy constitutions, is liable to be mis- 
taken for grace, you must mortify those con- 
stitutions ; and so men, misinterpreting the 
phraseology of Scripture, talk about ‘‘ crucify- 
ing’’ ourselves. Where in the New Testament 
have you found any such thing? Never once 
is it declared that a man must crucify himself. 
We are taught that we are to crucify the ‘‘ old 
man,’’ with his lusts, the animal man ; for the 
true man is a social creature, intellectual, 
emotive, superinduced upon an animal, and 
the animal perpetually acting with strength and 
priority of existence—for the animal comes 
before the man does. It is directed by the 
New Testament that we are to put the animal 
under. To be sure we are. 

Now, under these interpretations of the 
ascetic school, men often feel that joy is a 
temptation, that joy is one of the devil’s worst 
lures, and a man had better be sorrowful in 
this life, if he can only get enough for it in the 
other—and that, they think, will be good ratio 
—compound interest at least—and that the 
man that therefore macerates himself, and 
wears his hair short, and that flagellates him- 
self, and that prays a great deal, till his knees 
are leather, and the man that shuts himself in 
the cloister, or in the cell, or in the cathedral, 
as the case may be—that the man that goes 
glooming through the world, skeleton-bodied 
and scared-souled—that is a saint ; whereas a 
robust man, rubicund and genial, and going 


through life both happy and diffusing happi- 





ness—oh, well, he may be a good enough citi- 
zen, but the idea that he is a saint! Who 
ever heard of a fat saint? [Laughter. | 

I know that a good many of my brethren 
will think that laughing in church is very 
wicked. But there is more grace in an honest 
laugh, oftentimes, than there is in a prayer, 
or in any form of self-denial. Conscience is 
a good thing when it works in sunshine and 
love, but when it works in acerbity, conscience 
is a bull-dog that sits at the door, and keeps 
out less mischief, I think, than it lets in. 

Now, against all these false notions, I declare 
that the true conception of Christianity, by any 
fair interpretation of the whole of it, as set 
forth in the New Testament, is that it is a re- 
lease from bondage, not an entrance into it ; 
that it gives larger liberty, and to every part of 
man’s nature; that it brings light from the 
gloom and joyfulness in overflowing measure, 
and not merely what may be technically called 
Christian joyfulness—that is to say, joyfulness 


as in the presence of God Himself, when 


thinking upon religious topics. But I hold 
that a true Christian development in man, 
formed after the pattern of Jesus Christ, is full of 
joy, from the lowest to the highest scale ; that 
as in the harp the deepest note, and every chord 
all the way up to the shrillest, is still musical, 
so in a truly Christian dispensation we have 
the right of joyfulness in all things that are 
becoming manhood and womanhood. What, 
then, are we to understand by such passages as 
our text, and such as this, ‘‘ Try to enter into 
the straight gate ; many, I say unto you, shall 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able to.’’ Is 
religion a special treasure that no one may 
have except by the most vehement exertions ? 
Is it something that God has kept to Himself, 
and gives men only on rare occasions a taste 
thereof? And self-denial and cross-bearing— 
are we to understand by that religion is, after 
all, an experience of well-born sorrow, and 
that men are to begin on crutches, and limp 
on crutches all the way through life? I have 
already alluded to the fact that man is a com- 
posite creature, and that in the order of time 
and nature he is first an animal—and of all 
animals the latest in coming to himself, for in 
all the earth there is nothing so far from him- 
self as a human being when first born ; eyes 
that cannot see ; ears that cannot hear ; hands 
that cannot handle, and feet that cannot walk, 
and whatever there may be potential in him 
undeveloped ; he is a mere sucking animal. 
A fly is a full fly in a minute ; a colt is a full 
colt in less than a week ; a calf comes to itself 
very soon—it hasn't got a long way to travel 
—but a man has got to travel a great way 
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before he finds himself ; he begins at zero, and 
gradually attaches figures that give value to 
the zero all the way up. The things that are 
necessary for the animal living in a material 
globe are very strong in him. There come 
the vigorous appetites that may easily be 
diverted into drunkenness or gluttony, but 
there also come the protective elements that 
defend him against aggression. We are born 
animals ; but not far along on the way we find 
beginning to show the buds of something far 
more beautiful and noble than the animal, 
and they break out into fragrant affections in 
the soul ; and then -after a time, if these be 
cherished, we are conscious that they rise from 
the mere domestic realm, and the personal re- 
lations, into a larger affection, into good will 
and beneficence. We find that man rises from 
instinct to intelligence ; from intelligence in 
accepting the things obvious to the senses, per- 
cipient intelligence, into the reflective intelli- 
gence, and that then by thought he ranges 
from the throne itself to the footstool, back 
and forth, with ever-widening circles ; and we 
find that then there is developed in those that 
still grow, unhooped, the men that have liberty 
to develop, unrestrained either by philosophy 
or by a falsely constructed religion, or by any- 
thing of that kind—to him comes the spiritual 
element. As all truth below that had to 
come to the bar of the sentient man—to the 
ear, to the eye, to the taste, to the touch—so 
they come to a realm in which the invisible 
predominates, and they become creators, 
fashioning things not only by the manner of 
their combinations among us, but higher than 
that, they enter the realm of faith, the great 
realm of imagination, which, when it is sancti- 
fied in religious use we call faith, but which is 
the gift of God in all its shapes and in all its 
forms. Already, while their roots are in the 
soil, their tops move in the great realm of faith, 
with the power given to them to see somewhat 
of God Himself, and they go on, touching 
with color, with proportion, with all quality 
the things that are not real, but are more real 
than the things that are real. 

Now, then, in this great multiplicity of con- 
stitution, of which I have given but the barest 
form, in this richness of faculty there is, of 
course, great contention as to which part shall 
govern ; and as in every commonwealth there 
must be an upper and a middle and a lower, 
so it is in the commonwealth of the human 
soul, By nature it is the animal that wants to 
predominate. But no; it is restricted, and, 
to acertain degree, now qualified by the de- 
cencies of social life, that repress a thousand 
things that in savage life are permitted to come 
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forth, and whenever any animal instinct would 
rise itself up against any purity of the house- 
hold, the purity instinct rises and says, 
** Down, down,” and it is denied, and the 
man denies himself ; the under is put under, 
that the upper may be regent. And whenever 
in that higher realm of duty, of conscience, of 
equity, of justice, of kindness, there rise up 
social affections or animal instincts, then this 
higher quality in the mind says to the man, 
** Be still ; rest ; know your place ;’’ and we 
deny ourselves again. And if, as Paul did all 
the way through—for Paul was a Darwinian 
without knowing it—if you call man a double 
man, the flesh man and the spirit man, self- 
denial may be very briefly defined as being 
this: The suppression of the under man by 
the authority of the upper man. It is not de- 
nying things that are pleasant, but it is denying 
to ourselves things that are inferior and wrong, 
for the sake of giving ascendency, blossom, 
and fruitfulness to the things that are right. 
That is the whole limit of self denial and cross- 
bearing—it is the repression of the under by 
the upper. 

Now,.in regard to that, it is painful or not 
painful just according to the rude and unedu- 
cated condition of a man. In itself the in- 
stinct of benevolence, when it has ripened into 
a principle of benevolence, gives more joy a 
thousandfold when it puts avarice down than 
would be received from avarice permitted to 
have its own, its full range. Where temper 
would burn and kindness suppresses it, the 
kindness fills the soul with a joy and a peace 
that never would be known by anger. Where 
the upper qualities prevail they grow luminous 
as they go up ; they are sweeter as they ascend ; 
they are nobler in every way ; and the upper 
man, the man who lives in the consciousness 
of the eternal, the invisible, and the immortal 
—that part of him is strung to a musical power 
that is not known to the grumbling bass of 
the lower and ruder passions of mankind. So 
then, self-denial itself, when we can see exactly 
what it is, is that which we experience along 
the line of every single step of development in 
human life. I would fain be a musician—as 
some youngster in my neighborhood is trying 
to be, and oh, what work he makes of it! I 
know perfectly well if I could be a Paganini, 
or listen to one, how beautiful it would be. 
But before a man can get there he has got to 
deny himself in a great many ways, and fora 
long while. Every time that man, in the proc- 
ess of education, ascends from ignorance to 
knowledge, and in knowledge from one de- 
partment to another, he has got to give upa 
good deal of bodily rest ; a good deal of dif- 
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fused and dissipating society pleasure ; he has 
got to limit himself in his directions. No 
man ever can become an eminent chemist 
without self-denial ; no man can be a great 
jurist without great self-denial ; no man can 
learn the languages without great self-denial. 
We don’t call it self-denial in secular things, 
and when we find it called self-denial in spir- 
itual relations, then folks think it is an ecclesi- 
astical something or other. But self-denial 
does not belong to Christianity ; it belongs to 
humanity. Self-denial is the thing by which 
we put down the inferior things for the sake of 
the superior things, and it runs in music, it 
runs in painting, it runs in husbandry, it runs 
in statesmanship, it runs everywhere. There 
is no place in the world where a man comes to 
himself in the higher realms except by self-de- 
nial ; and when Christ says, with larger scope 
and more profound spiritual meaning, “* If 
any man would come after Me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross and follow Me,”’ it 
is a truth as wide as the spheres; but how 
different in the understandings of men from 
what it was in the pronouncing of our Master. 
Well, when self-denial becomes facile ; when 
you have learned, if 1 may say so, the trade of 
self-denial, it becomes easy, relatively, but it 
loses much also of its painfulness. If in a 
family of robust children a child is governed 
in the beginning, it is very easy for him to give 
up his will to parental authority. But if the 
mother’s love is so weak that she cannot bear 
to restrain her child, but allows him to run 
riot, and then by and by, when the years 
come, she attempts to restrain him, she will 
have a time, and he will have a time. And so 
in regard to self-denial in a religious life. If 
men are brought up to understand what it was 
to come to a larger sphere in Christian experi- 
ence, self-denial is not so very painful. I have 
got so that I don’t deny myself a whit in some 
things. I seea great many men whose pockets 
I could pick, and they would very amply fill 
mine, but I don’t do it ; and it is not so very 
painful to restrain ; on the contrary, I should 
rather suffer if I did it. I behold a man’s 
garden full of fruits and flowers, I don’t leap 
the boundary and rob it. There is the faint 
animal insinuation, ‘‘ It wen’t hurt him, and 
it will advantage you.’’ Nevertheless, there is 
a Chief Justice sits up there and says, ‘* For 
shame! For your own sake avoid it ;’’ and it 
is for my own sake that I avoid it. And I 
haven’t any difficulty in regard to cheating and 
lying—that is, except in that form of incidental 
lying which everybody practices. 1 believe 


that there are folks that don’t lie in thought, 
in feeling ; but they are all in heaven, and on 


earth that man that can so live as that every- 
body can see him, inside and out, from his 
perfect truthfulness—well, when a man speaks 
the truth absolutely, he has got to be a man 
so good that the Lord don’t keep him here 
long. I don’t speak of coarse and vulgar 
lying, but I do speak of that state of mind in 
which love of the truth pervades and dominates 
life in its very inward parts, and ‘‘ yea” is 
** yea,’’ and ‘‘nay’’ is ‘‘ nay,’’ and there is 
no shading off of either of them. Well, there 
self-denial ought plainly to give place to the 
pleasure of the higher quality that constituted 
it. Where men are living in habitual self- 
denial they very soon efface the pain. The 
sub-passions learn to submit so easily that 
there is very little sense of suffering. Now 
and then exigency; now and then catastro- 
phes ; now and then some great experience that 
comes athwart them like a comet, with terror 
sweeping in its train ; now and then there are 
new necessities. But in all the ordinary com- 
merce of life men ought so to deny themselves 
as that they shall subdue the recreant power, 
so that self-denial becoming a habit estab- 
lished, is as easy as breathing. The great 
trouble with self-denial is that a man denies 
himself for to-day and takes it up again to- 
morrow ; denies himself in church, and for- 
gets it all outdoors, It is a want of thorough- 
ness in self-denial that makes it at all painful, 
except in occasional exigencies. 

Let me, before I leave this thought, give 
expression once more, and by illustration, to 
what I conceive to be the great mistake of men 
in judging from the Scriptures what the real 
ideal condition of a Christian man is—for there 
can be no question that the letter of Scripture 
in manifold places would seem to inculcate a 
course of suffering. Well, go with me intoa 
hospital ; for this great world is one vast hos- 
pital, and we are in the wards, consumptive 
patients, fever-shrunkem patients, with some 
from whom there has just been lopped off an 
arm or a leg ; and go around and see the pre- 
scriptions that are given. One is shivering 
with malarial fever. To him the physician 
gives quinine, and when he gets out of the 
hospital, and goes home, he says to his wife, 
‘* My dear, the prescription that brought me 
to health was quinine, and I want it to be on 
the table every day; we are going to eat 
quinine at breakfast, and at dinner, and at 
supper.’’ Quinine was a very good thing for 
a medicine, but it is a very poor thing for 
bread. Another man was plagued by some 
deformity, and was helped by a crutch. After 
that he worships a crutch, and when he gets 
entirely well he goes crutching around on the 
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sidewalk. He is going to stick to it; he is 
not going to throw away the receipt. Where 
men are untaught mankind is malformed, and 
where the race is in process of recovery, as it 
is everywhere, there are many things that are 
necessary as medicine; but as soon as it is 
possible we lay aside these exterior things, 
indispensable as they may be in the primary 
stages. Their design is to help a man get rid 
of them, as the design of medicine is to make 
a man healthy. But suppose a man should 
undertake to lecture on the subject of health, 
and should take for his text the hospital, and 
say, ‘‘ A healthy man limps always ; I can go 
and prove it to you in the hospital.’’ Sup- 
pose a man should say to you, ‘* You are eat- 
ing all the agreeable things here, but I will 
show you jalap, and various other things in 
the hospital.’’ You wouldn’t dispute the 
authority of the hospital. But men go to the 
New ‘Testament, and because for remedial 
measures, this prescription has been connected 
with unfolding and further development, they 
stick to the old things, the early things, not 
for a moment thinking that it is necessary that 
they should go on to perfection—go on and 
go beyond them. Does any man ever do it? 
Men don’t do it by regiments. There are 
some folks think that they have got to be per- 
fect. I don’t know but they have, because it 
don’t take much to perfect what many have 
got in them ; they haven’t got much. Itisa 
question often, however, about definition ; 
only this, that a man that is broad of endow- 
ment, and is tossed up and down in this world, 
will never to the day of his death get rid, in 
some things, of the command, ‘‘ Deny thy- 
self.”’ But the behind, the experience of the 
past, ought to be in every man’s Christian 
progress one of victories and victories. No 
man knows anything until he knows it so that 
he has forgotten that he does know it. No 
man is fit to be an arithmetician that has got 
to stop, as I do, and count on his fingers a 
sum. <A banker, a broker, a mathematician 
who runs the figures up almost without seeing 
them—he has conquered them. In every re- 
spect a man that has conquered his temper, 
conquered his avarice, is no longer in trouble. 
It is intuitional ; it has become automatic ; 
and until he has done that it is green, it is un- 
ripe, it is imperfect in every way. 

Now, there will be a good many of you that 
will say, ‘‘ This is ingenious ;’’ some of you 
won't even admit that much ; you will think 
it is all wrong and all misleading, and I shall 
have at once the question propounded to me, 


_ “* What shall you say of Christ’s example, and 


He makes this the test, ‘ If any man would 


come after Me, let him deny himself, take up his 
cross and follow Me’ ?’’ And then will come 
up the apothegm, ‘‘ Christ was often seen to 
weep, but never to smile.’’ Well, is that an 
argument that He didn’t smile? Where is 
there any passage that says that? I believe 
He did. He is called the Man of Sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. Yes, He saw a 
mighty sorrow, and experienced great grief, 
but don’t tell me that Christ was not a happy 
man. I believe Him to have been the hap- 
piest being that ever dawned above the horizon 
of time in earthly condition. Do you suppose 
that the exercise of the greatest part of a man’s 
nature, his moral nature—do you suppose— 
bear in mind that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, by His own testimony—do 
you suppose that such a Being as He could 
live in the midst of so much want and trouble, 
allay the trouble, stanch the tears, encourage 
the doubting, heal the sick, and not be happy ? 
Do you suppose that He stood at the bier 
which bore the only son of the widow, and 
raised him to life and gave him back to her— 
that He stood like an icicle and saw it all, and 
didn’t care, didn’t feel? Don’t you suppose 
that her heart itself could not have had the 
same satisfaction that His heart had? Do you 
believe when He went with Jairus to raise his 
daughter, and the sweet maiden came back, 
and the hearts of father and mother were 
melted with joy and gratitude, that He who 
had done all this did not have some satisfac- 
tion ? 

He that raised the dead, that healed the 
sick, that gave sight to the blind, that gave 
wholeness to the lame, that gave purity to the 
leper—do you not suppose that in all this 
great round world of wonder Christ was not 
happy? I think there was no Being in Pales- 
tine so happy as He was. Did it ever occur 
to you that He drew the contrast Himself as 
between the ascetic religion, the religion of 
forms and of rigorous duties? ‘* John came,”’ 
He said, ‘‘neither eating nor drinking.” 
John, you know, was one of the precisionists ; 
he was one of those awful Christians ; and 
Christ said that the effect produced upon the 
mob was that he was crazy, and had a devil. 
‘*The Son of Man came, eating and drink- 
ing.’’ Thus, He was not like John, that kept 
himself in the wilderness, and saw only the 
shady side of human nature, and was a re- 
former, with a hammer of truth. But the Son 
of Man came socially. The first act He per- 
formed was at the marriage at Cana in Galilee, 
where He created the wine, and increased the 
hilarity of that occasion—and over those wine- 
pots to-day men are stumbling, with more 
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difficulty than anything else in the Scripture. 
He stayed there, and of all the social festivities 
that were known to the Jewish Calendar there 
was no one that exceeded the joyfulness of a 
marriage supper, and He not only was pres- 
ent, but He entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. Do you suppose that He had no joy of 
love when He beheld the young man that 
came running to Him, asking, ‘‘ Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eterna! life ?” 
And when He had questioned him it is said 
that He looked upon him and loved him. It 
was one of those spontaneous bursts to which 
Christ’s nature was addicted, and to which all 
natures of eminent genius are addicted. Do 
you suppose that when they sent in the midst 
of His sermon little children to Him, that He 
took no comfort and joy out of them? Do 
you suppose that He talked catechism to 


them? Do you suppose He taught them little 
hymns? No. What did He do? He took 


them up in His arms, and He laid His hands 
upon them. Blessed them? He caressed 
them. And, what is the most remarkable 
thing, if you know how shy children are with 
strangers, they liked it. What was the atmos- 
phere? What was the presence? Little 
vagrant children brought to Him, and He 
took them up in His arms, and, according to 
the Oriental way, He caressed them. Let no 
man tell me that Christ was not a happy Being. 
And when you come to the royal sentence of 
the whole, and hear it, ‘‘ Who for the joy 
that was set before Him endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of God.’’ Do you not know that in sor- 
row are the sweetest elements of joy? Do you 
not know that joy comes to us as the chestnut 
comes, the burr full prickly, but the interior 
full of sweet and most toothsome nuts? Do 
you not know what heroic joy is, and that a 
man may be suffering martyrdom and yet ex- 
perience a more exquisite joyfulness than ever 
could be felt in any other relation? There 
are the joys that mock the senses. There are 
the joys that lift one up almost within sound 
of the harpings at heaven’s gate. I have no 
doubt that many a man that was burning at 
the stake had felt in that rapturous moment a 
joy greater than that of his enemies or the 
sorrow of his friends, 

** Well,’’ it may be said, ‘‘ is not this an in- 
genious form of self-seeking? Will not the 
impression be from the tenor of such a dis- 
course as this that every one of us should go 
out and say, ‘ Mr. Beecher says that Christian 
lite is a very joyful life, and Iam going to 
make myself happy’ ?’’ Oh, no; oh, no. 
This Christian joy is a thing to be cultivated ; 
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it is the aim ; but all are not fitted for it yet. 
A man may have joy of one sort, joy of an- 
other sort, joy of another, but it is when the 
whole man is composed into a harmony in 
Jesus Christ that he has those sounds of true 
joy that will not die away. 

Suppose in an orchestra the instruments 
did not care for each other, and every one of 
them was striving to take the lead of all the 
rest. Suppose the piccolo should undertake 
to squeal away up in the altitudes, and drown 
all the others ; or suppose the sharp and pierc- 
ing clarionet should set out to develop all the 
music that there was in that band, and the old, 
wheezy bassoon should say, ‘‘ No, I am also 
here ;”” and suppose the tenor and the bass 
were at conflict with each other, each seeking 
to make itself heard, and to be dominant, 
what would you think of them and of the 
music? The only harmony is where they are 
all attuned to each other, common concert 
pitch, sometimes one in ascendancy, sinking 
back as the waves sink ; for the ocean is a 
unit, and it constantly comes back again to 
unity. And so it is with character, A super- 
ficial joy, a joy of the senses, a mere joy that 
hath in it neither time nor eternity, but a sim- 
ple flash—that is not the ideal Christian joy 
that I would hold before you. It is ina due 
submission of every part of your nature to 
harmony that man is lifted into this state. 
The dominant characteristic of a true Christian 
should be cheerful radiancy of joy. 

It may be said that in this way every man 
will become a self-seeker. Heaven help you ! 
A man ought to be a self-seeker. Every man 
ought to take a torch and go down into his 
basilar story, and hunt for himself among his 
animal appetites, and he ought not to find 
himself there, either. Then he ought to go 
up another story, where the affections are, and 
hunt for himself there. No, the man don’t 
live there. He frequents that apartment, but 
that is not where he lives. And then he 
carries himself still up one story higher, into 
the realm of intellectual research. Thank 
God he can’t find himself there! He has not 
found himself until he goes into the Christian 
dome out of which he can see the whole 
heavenly host. There, in the very topmost 
part of his being, where reason, where knowl- 
edge, where all self-subjugation, the results of 
all his nature’s workings report themselves, 
there he finds himself. Every man should be 
a self-seeker, only look out how and where 
you search, 

But is not this an ingenious gloss on the 
sacred Scripture? Is it? Did you ever read 
the New Testament, and more especially the 
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Epistles? did you ever read them with a 
thought of their—I will not say vivacity, but 
a thought of their immeasurable triumph? 
These men that were like the off-scouring of 
the earth ; these men like Paul, who had been 
banished from his own country, which he 
loved dearer than his own life—for Paul said 
of his countrymen, ‘‘I would to God that I 
were cursed from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake ;’’ then hear him recite what perils he has 
been through on land and sea, among false 
brethren everywhere, and yet you can’t find 
one morbid line in the whole of the epistles of 
Paul. From beginning to end, while he re- 
counts shadows and midnight experiences, 
the Morning Star is always shining above his 
horizon ; and having two things to say to one 
of the churches, his first one was ‘‘ Rejoice ;”’ 
then he thought a moment, and not finding 
anything better to say, repeated, ‘* Rejoice ; 
again I say rejoice ;’’ and he did rejoice, and 
there is not to be found in all writings such 
triumphant literature as that which is contained 
in the New Testament. Do you believe that 
sorrow, and gloom, and circumscription form 
the ideal of the New Testament? It is liberty, 
it is joy unspeakable and full of glory, That 
is the testimony of the whole book. It is in 
part of it a book of prescriptions and medi- 
cine ; but it is to bring men to health, and 
then when that health appears in the New 
Testament, how radiant, how glorious, how 
soul-flashing by night and by day, in sorrow, 
in woe, in bereavement! ‘‘ I would not have 
you, brethren, to be ignorant of them that 
sleep. God shall bring them to you.’’ He 
comes down to the grave and sounds it, and 
there comes a heavenly melody out of it. He 
goes into the byways and dark places of life 
and strikes fire tliere ; ignorance and sorrow 
vanish, and there is illumination and joy 
everywhere. Joy is the outcome of a true 
Christian experience, and it ought to be the 
aim of every Christian man. And oh, ye that 
are young, and are feeding on husks and think 
the juice is sweet, go from them ; go to the 
tree of life, the very leaves are wholesome, and 
what must the fruit be? To bea Christian is 
to round out and perfect the hints that nature 
has given in us; to be a larger man, not a 
lesser one ; to be a freer man, for we are free 
just in proportion to the strength of the govern- 
ment we set up over our lower and animal 
nature. There are no men so free as the men 
that are absolutely obedient. ‘‘ They are a 
law unto themselves,’’ says the apostle in the 
fifth Galatians, where he speaks of what the 
fruits. of the Spirit are. And they are what? 
Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 


goodness, self-control—for such there is no 
law ; that is to say, they have risen so high 
that they are automatically what these things 
would make them by prescription. 

Let me then say that there is a great deal of 
heathenism yet left in the Christian Church ; 
that is to say, the Christian Church drapes 
itself, and makes sorrow the great end, and 
awe a great duty. Where a man experiences 
a real and overwhelming sense of the grandeur 
of the divine nature, let him bow down. But 
to sit down every day and say to God, ‘‘ God, 
Thou art glorious, Thou art holy, Thou art 
all wise ; oh, we praise Thee, we rejoice in 
Thee, we glorify Thee’’—the idea that God 
loves flattery, and likes to listen to things of 
that sort! When I worship anybody I must 
have a God that is better than a man, and I 
can’t conceive of a man that every day should 
have his servants and his children come up 
and say, ‘‘ Oh, how beautiful you are ; what 
a noble creature you are ;’’ or to have his little 
ones run in and say, ‘‘I want to go out to 
play, but before I go let me tell you whata 
great and grand and lovely man you are.’’ 
That’s the way these good people run on— 
rattle, rattle, rattlke—and they do it, not be- 
cause there is any impulse to do it, but be- 
cause it isa regulation, They think God is 
pleased with it ; and that, too, in spite of the 
example given in the New Testament, where 
the Pharisee went up before Him, saying, ‘‘ I 
thank Thee that Iam notas other men. You 
must necessarily have a good many men come 
before you that you don’t particularly like, 
but I am not as they are.’’ And the poor 
publican could not even lift his face upward, 
but he smote his breast and said, ‘‘ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’’ Now, there wasn’t 
one word of praise there, not a word; but 
Christ said that he went down to his house 
justified, but not the other. ‘‘I liked him, 
and didn’t like the other.’’ Now, when aman 
wants to pray ; when adoration takes on the 
form of awe, praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow ; be free in it, But it don’t follow 
that you are bound to say it every day when 
you don’t feel it. Give the heart liberty of 
expression, and don’t tie it up to the mechani- 
cal necessities of a formulated and _pre- 
arranged Christian service. The spontaneity 
of Christian hearts is sweeter to God—as much 
sweeter as are to you the flowers growing fresh 
in the field than the memory of the flowers in 
your garden at home. I would not cast re. 
preach upon those who ftom heredity and 
from misconstruction of early truth are what 
are called men of stern sobriety, A man may 
be born so unhappy that he has no sense of 
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humor. A man may have no wit, nor capac- 
ity to understand it. I should as soon think, 
however, that a man would go around boast- 
ing, ‘‘I was born without any ears.’’ He 
was born, and he may be a respectable man ; 
but he ought not to boast of his deformity. I 
see men set forth as idols almost; images, 
certainly, and patterns for imitation. They 
represent conscience, and fear, and down-look- 
ing awe. But such men are not the ideal 
Christians. They are elastic, wide-winged, 
full of joy, and the inspirations of joy to others ; 
not evanescent, though not disdaining the 
lowest, yet drawing joy from fountains that 
grow deeper as love goes on, and upon whom 
at last shall break that light of everlasting joy 
which is reserved for those that know how to 
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find themselves in Jesus Christ, and I call all 
of you out of the bondage of animalism into 
the higher realm of yourself. I call you to 
sorrow, so far as sorrow is a solvent, and will 
cleanse you. I call you to all forms of endur- 
ance and hardship that have in them educa- 
tion. But all the way up you are seeking 
something higher than sorrow, than self-denial ; 
you are seeking your perfected self ; when the 
whole soul chords, and when the theme is 
everlasting glory, and everlasting love, and 
every part of your nature joins, and cries out, 
or speaks in the silence of inexpressible joy, 
**Glory be to my father, and I am His son ; 
the heavens are mine, and the hereafter is 
mine, and time is mine, and all things are 
mine, because I am the son of God.’’ 


CHRISTIAN UNITY BY LOVE’S POWER. 


PREACHED IN Union CuapeL, Istincton, Encianp (Rev. Dr. Axton, Pastor), Sunpay 
Mornine, Jury 11, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ Neither pray I for these... . 
Thou hast sent Me.’’—Joun xvii, 20-23. 


The divinity of Christ made evident through 
that unity of love which should exist in the 
Church, and be the fountain of all knowledge 
and of all gracious affection—that is my sub- 
ject: the unity of Christians by the power of 
love. The commandment was: ‘* Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself ;'’ and this is only a 
varied application of that law: ‘‘ As the 
Father loves Me and I love the Father, and 
we have unity in love, so may all those that I 
have taught, or who shall be taught by the 
words of My disciples, be one with God 
through love and one with each other through 
love.’’ And this unity lay very near to the 
heart of Jesus—much nearer than it has to 
the heart of His disciples through all the ages 
since. For the organized Church of Christ 
has never been in unity—never been in unity 
in any form of doctrine, of worship, of affec- 
tion, of the Divine Spirit. Certainly it never 
has been, it is not now, and it does not seem 
likely soon to become as one ; and most cer- 
tainly it never will until we find some other 
method by which to seek it than those that 
have been relied upon in days gone by. They 
have been tried and have been proved to be 
vain, and if there are no others, if we must 
still go on the hard and flinty road, such as 
‘has been trod for ages, we may as well give 


up the illusion, and count love a thing dead 
in any such sense as that in which our Saviour 
looked upon it. An organized religion repre- 
sented by churches, denominations, creeds, 
and ecclesiasticism lies under the imputation, 
among rational men, of narrowness, exclusive- 
ness, selfishness, bigotry, quarrelsomeness, 
and general combativeness. And this, too, 
without derogating from the desirableness of 
church life, church organization, and systems 
of truth and ordinances ; they are all of them, 
under the conditions of human life, to be ac- 
cepted, but they have so lacked the qualifying 
influence of love as that they have been, not 
useless, not fruitless, but less fruitful and with 
more blighted truth and with more attack in 
leaf and blossom and fruit than was necessary 
in the garden of the Lord. Religion, as made 
manifest in individual hearts, has been most 
beautiful, and there alone, 1 think, unless you 
add to this the household, can we form any 
just judgment of what religion is to be in the 
days that are to come. Its spiritual power has 
never been fully developed. The fruit that is 
most beautiful and luscious in October is acerb 
and bitter in June, and religion to-day has 
only got asfaras June. ‘The infidelity of our 
day I believe to be an instrument in the hand 
of God, not as containing in itself medicable 
truth, but as making such war on men’s in- 
firmities in Christian service as shall compel 
them to go higher, and fortify themselves in 
the citadel of love ; and if the Church is not 
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to have higher ground, and if the spirit of re- 
ligion is not to take on a diviner form, I care 
not to look into the far future. 

The fruit of the Spirit! And what if a 
horticultural show should be proclaimed, with 
an agricultural department, and the men flock- 
ing there should see neither flowers nor fruits, 
nor vegetables, but harrows and ploughs, and 
reapers and sickles, the spade and the hoe—in- 
struments ; and what if the whole contention 
should be which of these are the best, and 
there should be in all the stalls neither any- 
thing beautiful nor toothsome, but there 
should be wrangling and contentions as to the 
instruments by which things could be raised 
in the field and in the garden and in the 
orchard? It would have very much the con- 
dition of the churches to-day in their higher 
forms and ceremonies—a controversy about 
the best methods of doing something instead 
of the thing itself done and made beautiful in 
our sight. It may please God by the activity 
of those that are without to carry into the 
churches a blessed necessity of a higher life 
and of a more noble and all-conquering spir- 
ituality. Never, I have said, and repeat, shall 
we come to that unity of the Spirit which ex- 
isted between Jesus and His Father, and for 
which He prayed asa legacy to all His fol- 
lowers in all time to come, without some other 
method. I think it may be said that the 
methods by which unity has been sought in 
this world are external, are mechanical, and 
are not even adapted to the flesh, still less to 
the Spirit, and they cannot be relied upon in 
days that are to come to produce perfect unity 
among Christians. 

The idea of unity is, in the first place, 
radically faulty ; for men have a sort of idea 
of rotund, material, physical unity that con- 
sists in juxtaposition, or in a certain sort of 
external harmony. Suppose the whole world 
agreed to one psalmody and to one Scripture, 
to one creed and to one service—to a unity. 
The midnight of this side of the globe is mid- 
day on the other side, and wee versa. You 
cannot get unity in the sense of juxtaposition. 
Men must be divided up for neighborhood, for 
towns, villages, and cities and different coun- 
tries, and there is only an ideal hovering 
doubtfully in the minds of men when they 
speak of the unity of the Church —as if they 
were ever, in any true sense, one or united | 
They are infinitely separated. As in worship, 
in one hour the revolution of the globe makes 
darkness or light opposed to each other in 
alternate hemispheres, so if there should be an 
agreement to have a universal worship there 
would be no unity in it. There might be 


unity in Greenwich until the sun had gone 
over and wetted its feet in the ocean and trod 
the further shore ; but by that time you would 
have all sung your hymns and said your 
prayers and gone to bed here; it would be 
only alternative worship under such circum- 
stances. Yet this winged fiction of our imag- 
ination has great influence with some. Oh, 
that everybody on earth could be saying the 
Lord’s Prayer at once! If you gave it wings, 
could there be sucha thing? Yes, provided 
the whole world were made over again—not 
unless. 

So, too, the repetition of the same forms, 
the creeds, the confessions, the psalmody— 
everything that is used by universal Christian 
worship—there can, in the necessity of the 
human structure, be no absolute unity, simply 
because words have associations as well as 
etymological conditions, because the same 
word means one thing to the poet, and another 
thing to the orator, and another thing to the 
logician, and another thing to the philosopher 
and the metaphysician ; and when the word 
strikes upon the ear there isa different bell 
struck, and different men get round it. ‘‘ Our 
Father which art in heaven.’’ To me, of all 
the words in the world ‘‘ mother’’ is the rich- 
est, and ‘‘ father’’ the stateliest. For my 
father was a great-hearted, magnanimous man, 
gentle and most generous. But your father 
was a drunkard and a thief, and all your asso- 
ciations with that name are of vice, and rude- 
ness, and cruelty, and crime. You and | sit 
side by side in the same seat, and when we 
hear the words: ‘‘ Our Father,’’ I glow, and 
you shiver. At every step in the Lord’s 
Prayer, that is so simple that it is supposed 
easily to unite everybody. God sees what is 
going on inside of you, and one has one 
thought, and another has another thought ; 
though pertaining to the same words, they in- 
clude the associations of days gone by ; the 
educated habits, the experience of life-forces 
that are in you, are struck, and every man is 
like a steeple with a chime of bells, but every 
chime is different from the neighboring chime. 

Then the words of the English language, 
how different they are, if you go back to the 
old Saxon English, if you go back to those 
things that our common ancestry had and 
transmitted to us. The reason why plain 
language is so effectual is that it is the lan- 
guage of the heart, it is the language of the 
table, it is the language of our father, of our 
mother, of our brothers and our sisters, and 
the sound makes ten thousand little fairies in 
every man’s imagination. _Periphrastic lan- 
guage, classical language, educated language, 
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the beautiful language of the schools, has no 
old associations in it, and does not do for us. 
And that which is true of simple language 
is true of all the offices and exercise of the 
Bible. One man goes through the Bible and 
leaves one track, another man goes through 
the whole Bible on a different track, because 
he is different. Five men start upon a journey 
through old England. One of them is filled 
with patriotic ardor for historic verities, and he 
marks this castle and that domain. The jour- 
ney is all of the past, that comes whispering 
back to him, and fills his soul with sweet in- 
fluence. Another man is scientific, and he 
sees nothing except the chalk formation here, 
or the clay there, and the various epochs of 
the formation of the globe. He is watching 
for scientific and material development and 
growth. Another man isa poet, and he sees 
those great city trees in which the birds do 
dwell, and out of whose sounds come to him 
almost the voices of the other land ; he glori- 
fies the trees and sees them most beautiful. 
Another is a botanist, watching for herbs in 
the fence and in the corners ; he scarcely sees 
trees at all. Another man is more of your 
men of fanaticisms ; he is a timber merchant, 
and he says: ‘‘ Those trees will cut about so 
much.’’ And so there is a different England 
to every different man that goes through it. 
We cannot ignore the fact that men understand 
something according to the proportional 
faculty, the method in which they are com- 
bined and have been educated, and the ex- 
periences which have gone over them. If this 
is wrong, then God is wrong, for He made it, 
and made itso that it is inevitable, and must 
needs follow the Divine decree. One evidence 
of divinity is variety ; but a grander concep- 
tion is infinite variety in harmony and unity. 
Pause for a moment to take up one attempt 
that has been made—the most laborious, I 
suppose—to produce doctrinal unity by ex- 
planation or by brevity in generalization. And 
how do the churches of Christendom stand to- 
day? Is there perfect unity as between the 
Greek Church and the Roman? Is there per- 
fect unity between our great old Roman 
mother and the Protestant offshoots? And 
among Protestants are there the same doctrinal 
views? We have had controversies, we have 
had synods, we had new creeds explaining old 
creeds ; and are allas one to-day, or anywhere 
near it? We never were wider: apart than we 
are to-day. Nor can you find absolute unity 
of intellectualism in regard to high moral 
truths ; you never can find it on this earth. 
There are certain departments where men may 
come to unity, as in arithmetic and in mathe- 
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matics—that is to say, in the truths that repre- 
sent materiality, and lie low in the base of the 
brain, and lie low for the service of the world, 
men can come to approximate unity. But, as 
you go up in the scale of the human heart, 
faculties become more complex, and unity and 
harmony among them become more and 
more difficult, until you come to the range 
that seems to be the peculiar element of 
Christianity—faith, which is only another 
word for imagination. It is reason, working 
by the mystic, and revealing and creating 
imagination ; it is faith when it is working 
upon the invisible and the Divine ; but faith 
is but a limited expression of the universal 
feeling of imagination. And now, when you 
consider the infinite variations of men’s genius, 
the attempt to make them see all things alike 
in the higher realm is useless. You can make 
them see some things alike. One is one to 
everybody ; two is two to everybody ; three is 
three, ten is ten, thirty is thirty, and every 
combination of arithmetic when once perceived 
is the same. But you cannot take the realm 
of universal truth, and less and less in propor- 
tion as you go up, and make men see alike 
there. They are not alike. ‘The seer differs 
from the seer ; and the very structure of man, 
as approved and adjudicated by the experience 
of time, compels men to see love in different 
colors. Justice is justice to all. But what is 
justice? And gentleness, and kindness, and 
magnanimity, and all moral qualities —there is 
a certain element in them that is common to 
them all ; but if you bring them to definition, 
or if you can open the thought portraiture of 
a man, and take a miniature of the way in 
which he thinks, you will find that the differ- 
ence of faces would not be greater than is the 
difference of the inward workings of men in 
regard to the highest forms of truth. 

And, more than that, the higher the truth 
the less can any language be found to clothe 
it. You know perfectly well while the com- 
mon things of life are susceptible of definition 
or statement, that which is to you the choicest 
and the best is absolutely incapable of being 
interpreted by words. I may say love, and you 
may say love, and you may say love ; but it is 
not the same in you as it is in me—it differs 
in everything. But whether it differ or not, I 
am sorry fora man whose feelings can be ex- 
pressed ; they must be very small feelings that 
girt round so narrowly that a word can com- 
pass them. The best things that are in them, 
all the sweet tendernesses, all the thoughts that 
a mother would say to the cradle, all the feel- 
ings that the heroic soul would say to its mate 
and fellow—these things can never be spoken, 
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and if you attempt to speak them or define 
them, and turn them into an idea, the moment 
the feeling is turned into an idea, and is ex- 
pressible, it is dead—the feeling is gone. 
This, too, from the very structure and neces- 
sity of the human constitution. Creeds have 
never, therefore, united churches as much as 
they have divided them. The idea of God is 
endlessly varied, according to temperament, 
according to education, according to richness 
of moral conception with different men. 
There is a common element about it; but 
that which is common to all men, up and 
down through all their ranks, must be very 
low. The average conception of God must be 
comparatively very low, because it has got to 
go low enough to make itself felt and mani- 
fested in the undeveloped. ‘To-day the creeds 
are systematized thoughts. A system of re- 
ligion that runs from the crown to the sandal, 
from the throne to the footstool of humanity ; 
a system that undertakes to bring together in 
stated form the universal, unspeakable truths 
that hover round about the ever-living soul— 
such a creed as that cannot be formed. 

Is there to be, then, no system? Is there 
to be no theology? Yes. Every man is 
obliged to put thought and thought together, 
to follow cause and effect: but that is no 
measure by which you can unite men together. 
The thing itself, as an imperfect statement of 
universa] truth, must wait yet for more knowl- 
edge than we have got. There is coming up 
knowledge now by a new interpretation of 
nature that never was represented in the 
medizval age, out of which came mostly our 
creeds. ‘There isa conception of God’s won- 
der-working power ; there is an evolution of 
the thought of time and its relations that was 
not understood ; and creeds that were formed 
for us in the medizeval ages are like garments 
that were formed for knights—steel ; good for 
that age, not fit to be worn for every-day 
clothes now ; good at a time when a man’s 
life depended on what he believed ; when, as 
in Old England, if a man did not believe in 
transubstantiation—as now almost every man 
does not believe in it—when his life turned on 
it and many precious lives were sacrificed be- 
cause they did not believe in the absurdity—I 
take back the term in deference to those who 
reverently believe in it—in the impossibility of 
transubsiantiation, or that the bread and the 
wine absolutely contain the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ. How many men have laid down 
their lives for not believing that! But in later 
ages nobody believes it, except the man who 
has been trained from his childhood to a rever- 
ent acceptance of that which the understanding 


does not assent to. So, all the way down, 
orthodoxy was a man’s fort, and every man 
had to pretend that he was inside that fort, or 
his property, or his reputation, or his life, or 
safety, or comfort, or convenience would be 
sacrificed, The persecution of days gone by 
related to a man’s bodily affairs, to his life and 
property ; we do not allow anybody now to be 
guillotined, or hanged, or burned for belief ; 
the body, at least, has got emancipation from 
such penalties ; but we torment people inside, 
where they are a good deal more sensitive than 
they were outside. If a man does not believe 
as we think he ought, we treat him with frowns 
and scowls, we exclude him from society, and 
men are walking under clouds and shadows 
simply because they do not believe what some- 
body else does believe, but does not under- 
stand as much, or half as much, about it as 
the man who doubts, I see that some of you 
are laughing. I must admonish you not to 
do it, because we have the religious papers 
every day telling us that nobody has a right 
to laugh. No matter that humor and mirth 
are abundant in the Old Testament and ex- 
horted to, they are not befitting a Christian 
congregation. Do you suppose that God put 
into man’s mind faculties that are most cheer- 
ing and comforting, and then forbids man to 
use them for purposes of religious elucidation ? 

A man may sleep in church—that is ortho- 
dox ; but if a man takes the whole scale of 
faculties belonging to him in his zeal for truth ; 
if, that he may pierce the leathern hide of un- 
belief, he brings to bear every element in the 
battery of the soul, these sapient and pro- 
foundly wise editors think that that is a dese- 
cration of Sunday in the pulpit and in the con- 
gregation. I hold that whatever way a man 
may gather men’s consciences into his hands 
and their hearts into his arms, and lead them 
up into and along the sacred way, is a right 
way. What if Beethoven had been told that 
the middle C was an unsacred note in the 
musical scale, and that every time he came to 
that in unfolding a tune he must jump it, and 
give something else? That would not have 
been more supremely ridiculous. If religion 
means awe, fear, if sobriety means dull assent, 
I can well understand that the almoners of 
these qualities may object. Still, I am told it 
is the custom in Old England, although John 
Bunyan lived here ; that it is the custom in 
Old England, although Rowland Hill preached 
here, to regard any enlightenment of the imag- 
ination, or any spontaneous outbreak in the 
elucidation of truth or in the destruction of 
error, as irreverent. My God gave me niyself, 
and I will use myself as He gave me to my- 
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self, and when I speak for Christ and for you 
and for your soul I must bring everything that 
God gave to my nature to bear, if by any and 
all means I may win some. It is not irrever- 
ent—it is earnest, it is real. I know it has 
power and knowledge, and I consecrate that 
power to the life of religion. Still, you had 
perhaps better follow your own habit and don’t 
smile any more. 

Out of this rigorous endeavor to hold men 

y creeds have sprung sects. Under the 
dominance of some creed we grow ; and either 
in philosophy or science a clear-headed man 
sees that the truth has not been more than half 
spoken, and he begins to alter it. He sees 
that it has not been in its true location, and 
he begins to re-systematize it. ‘The moment 
that is done the orthodox man says to him, 
‘* That is error, that is heresy.’’ He says, 
‘* It is illumination, it is reformation.’’ And 
then it is said to him, ‘‘ If you indulge in that 
you must go out.” ‘‘ Well,” he says, ‘‘I 
will go out ; I will be true to that which is re- 
vealed in me.’’ Then he certainly goes out, 
but usually he is driven out. If he escapes 
anathemas he is fortunate. His pride is hurt, 
his sense of consistency is hurt. He then calls 
round about him those who believe in the 
same way; they organize, then they are as- 
sailed, then comes bombardment between the 
one and the other. When they get strong 
enough and large enough to form a separate 
and distinct sect they turn round and do just 
the same ; if any among them has a new view 
or a revelation they kick him out, and then is 
born another sect. The attempt to harmonize 
the world by rigor of armed doctrine has been 
tried over and over and over again, and there 
are to-day scarcely less than a thousand sects 
in the realm of Christianity. You talk of 
union—great union! The old is thought to 
be sacred and the new dangerous, and yet God 
shows you that the old oak and the pine shed 
off the bark of last year in order to let out 
their clothes, and that the new bark carries in 
it the sap of life, of organization. The old is 
sacred when it is sacred ; it is not sacred when 
it is not sacred. And the same criticisms 
which I make on the attempt to bring about a 
theological unity I make in regard to the at- 
tempt to produce unity in worship, unity in 
government, unity in ordinance. That has 
been attempted. I hear the Greek saying, 
‘* Come unto me ; our system of worship and 
belief is the only one tolerable to God.’’ 
Over against them I hear the hoarser and 
louder voice of the Roman pontiff saying, 
‘* Come unto me, for I only am inspired, and, 
speaking in the right quarter, I am infallible.”’ 
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And I hear the Presbyterian Calvinist saying, 
‘*Come to us ; we have got the doctrines, we 
are right, and our worship ‘is the Scriptural 
one.”’ And I hear the Quaker saying, ‘‘ All 
visible organizations are false ; it is only the 
Spirit that you need in worship or in ordi- 
nance.’’ And they hold their tongues and do 
not sing. Then I hear the Methodists roar 
their joyful hallelujahs, ‘‘ This is the way to 
worship ; this is the right way.’’ And I hear 
above all these noises the voice of my Lord, 
saying, ‘‘Come unto Me, and I will give you 
rest.’’ This contention of worship and ordi- 
nance and method has been going on in the 
Church in infinite diversity until, at last, the 
Church is like a broom turned upside down, 
split into little splinters innumerable; the 
handle may be true, but all its diversifications 
are generally so many separations. 

Now, is there any way in which out ot this 
Babel and confusion we can come into a true 
Scriptural unity? Certainly. Is it merely an 
imaginary way? No; it is a way that assists, 
and has approved itself in many other direc- 
tions. To-day Great Britain is convulsed by 
a great question of justice, and men as good 
as any other men are on one side, and men as 
good as any other men are on the other side ; 
and what is the spirit of civilization saying 
to-day? ‘* Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind, let every man stand on his 
own convictions.”” We do not run out with 
bayonet or sword to pierce anybody that holds 
with one side or the other. There is liberty 
of opinion among men, and so the common- 
wealth holds together by the permission of dis- 
sent. And dissent is that element which pre- 
vents the boiler from blowing up ; for an en- 
gine which is not permitted to give vent to its 
steam is permitted very soon to explode. 
While men are talking and rating the mouth 
is the safety-valve of the kingdom, for when 
men have talked enough, and have been per- 
mitted to talk, they feel better. 

How is it in regard to the whole matter of 
dress? The proverb has gone abroad about 
taste ; there is no disputing it. Everybody 
that prefers black wears black, and they that 
prefer gray wear gray; they that prefer silk 
wear silk ; and they that choose cotton, be- 
cause they can get nothing else, are permitted 
to wear cotton. Nobody is harmed in the 
mechanical realms, and matters of taste and 
dress, though relatively of small importance, 
they are of some importance ; but we have 
learned to allow persons to dwell together in 
unity and harmony, dress as they please. 
There are certain metes and bounds required, 
but within those there is liberty, 
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And how is it in regard to neighborhood ? 
Probably in one long street in your city there 
are not two families that keep house alike. 
You do not make sects on that account. You 
have nothing to say against your neighbor 
because he rises at six in the morning, as every 
good man ought, while you do not get up till 
eight or nine, The hours of slumber and of 
waking are permitted to every man as he will. 
Neither do men keep the same table, nor eat 
the same viands. In the whole realm of 
domestic neighborhood there is absolute toler- 
ation of endless variety. Nobody has yet risen 
up who undertakes to say that civilization 
would be greatly advanced if there was an or- 
dinance that everybody should go to bed and 
get up at the same hour, should breakfast at 
the same hour, and have just the same food 
on the same table. Would that help happi- 
ness and promote unity? Is there not a tol- 
eration of every one in the domestic relation 
—a toleration of differences? And how easy 
itis! lt harmonizes society. 

But you may ask, ‘‘ Would not this destroy 
all sects? Is that youridea?’’ No, no; net 
at all. I would simply say : Let there be just 
as many sects as there are persons who find 
themselves edified within them. You are 
obliged to group yourselves into separate 
neighborhoods ; why not let the grouping go 
forward according to elective affinities, as they 
are given to each cluster or class of men? 
Sectarianism is not at all dangerous, and it is 
not forbidden. ‘The spirit of love may abound 
just as much in a hundred divided sects as if 
they were all grouped into one. The trouble 
of sectarianism is that it is selfish, ambitious, 
envious, jealous. If sects behaved themselves 
there would be no harm in them. I would 
not for a single moment say to the Presby- 
terian, ‘‘ Get another form of faith,’’ nor to 
the Baptist, nor to the Methodist, nor to the 
Lutheran, nor to the Episcopalian. All that 
love these things, let them stay there and love 
them. It is perfectly possible to have your 
own separate convictions and tastes in religious 
life as in social life, and yet be perfectly in 
agreement with each other, 

It is asked, ‘‘ Do you believe in abolishing 
creeds?’’ You cannot do it. There is no 
man of any intelligence but has a creed of his 
own, either expressed or adhered to, if already 
unfolded. ‘‘ What, then, would you hold ?’’ 
I would hold simply that the fundamental 
things in creeds should be held to. Ah! 
fundamental things ; yes, that is the current 
language of the pulpit ; we believe in funda- 
mentals, and things indifferent we let go. 
But what do you mean by fundamental? I 





know what you mean ; you mean those that 
are fundamental to a given system of theology. 
The Calvinistic creed requires that there should 
be certain doctrines linked together, and. all 
the postulates of it are called fundamental to 
that system ; so that if you but take out the 
shortest length of it, the chain will fall apart. 
I hold that in that sense fundamental doctrines 
are not necessary. But what do I hold as 
fundamental? ‘The things that are necessary 
to the right unfolding ot the Christian con- 
sciousness and the right development of the 
whole man toward the Spirit of Jesus Christ— 
fundamental as to the unfolding of Christ in 
you, the hope of glory. Those are doctrines. 
What are they? They are few and simple: 
The doctrine that every man is born at the 
lowest point of life, and is to go up by imper- 
fections and obscurities, which constantly 
break out into sin and transgression ; the doc- 
trine, in other words, of the feebleness, and 
weakness, and sinfulness of every man that is 
born into this life—that is the foundation 
truth. We are not perfect. No one is born 
as himself. Animals are. The lion needs no 
education to become a lion; it is a lion 
already. The dove is always a dove from the 
egg. But a man is not the man he was de- 
signed to be at the beginning, not in the 
cradle, not through the early years of child- 
hood. Little by little he comes to himself. 
The law assumes that at twenty-one a man 
comes to himself—that is too early evidently 
for many a man ; but the law itself illustrates 
the fact that a man is being born for years and 
years and years in the ascending scale of the 
developed faculties. In the beginning man is 
animal, and the problem of life is how to 
escape and go up to the higher and higher 
unfoldings of his own soul. ‘There is no man 
born to whom it may not be said, ‘* Except a 
man be born again he shall not see the king- 
dom of heaven.’’ Where is that kingdom in- 
visible? The interpretation of it is through 
our highest moral and reasonable faculties. 
Men go groping up, and the sentence is uni- 
versal, ‘‘ Except a man be born again he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” 

Well, can a man be born again? Is there 
such a thing as an unfolding? Is there an 
ascending tendency? Yes. Ah! then all 
you have to do is to let men get up as fast as 
they can. The momenta man undertakes to 
overcome his animal nature, to put down the 
stringent passions and appetites, he feels, as 
society beats and throbs, the biases, the attrac- 
tions, all the actions and retro-actions that are 
going on. At last he gasps and says, ‘‘ I can- 
not, I cannot.’’ For men seeking a higher 
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realm are like shipwrecked mariners that have 
swum from their ship till their strength is ex- 
hausted, and are beginning to touch the bot- 
tom, and creep up along the shore, till some 
great overtopping wave comes in after them, 
and they are swept back again, struggling into 
the sea. Then comes the blessed annuncia- 
tion that God is everywhere. The Spirit of 
God is that Spirit by which universal growth 
takes place ; and there is the power of God 
given forth to every soul that wants it, and 
opens itself to it, to be regenerated by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. It is not a hard 
command that we should not be converted in 
any other way than that ; it is a most gracious 
permission, it is a glorious annunciation. In 
your struggle upward God is on your side, 
working out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God that is working in you 
to will and to do of His good pleasure. 
Glory be to God that a man be converted and 
that he has Divine help ! 

Then, besides this, comes the annunciation 
that as we are ascending we shall come to that 
state in which we shall understand, with a per- 
sonal and intimate experience, Jesus ; that He 
is the interpretation to every man that believes 
in Him of God’s atonement; that He is the 
revelation of the Divine Nature which is in 
itself atonement ; that in God there is all that 
is necessary to make away with past transgres- 
sion, and that Divine love washes clean and 
sets every man in a right state; bears with 
him, endures him, carries him onward and 
forward, until at last he reaches the perfected 
State. 

Then there is the great truth of immortality. 
The sinfulness of man, the need of the new 
birth, the regenerating power of the gracious 
will of God helping him, the life that is to 
come, the atoning power of God, the lifting 
of man out of the low to the high, out of the 
sinful to the pure—these are fundamental to 
the development of Christian experience and 
Christian character. But when you come to 
fore-ordination, election, and 1 know not what 
else, 1 do not say that they are not true, I 
merely say that the exposition of them is fun- 
damental to a system of theology, but not 
fundamental to Christian experience. 

But men may say, ‘‘ Are not these doctrines 
of grace, as they are called, sound doctrines’’ 
(largely because they make so much sound) ? 
“*and will not they be shattered and taken 
away ?’’ No; those that feel a call for them, 
those that have been found by them, those in 
whose inner consciousness these things throb 
and bear fruit—there is no reason why they 
should not believe in them. If we were to 
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purge out everything in us that is imperfect in 
our belief we should -hardly cast a shadow. 
Paul says that our whole belief in this life is a 
mere fragmentary thing. ‘‘ Knowledge shall 
vanish away, prophecy shall cease.’”” What is 
it to be immortal? Faith, hope, love, dis- 
position, This world is only one corner of 
the universe, and the system of God is multi- 
fold ; it cannot be understood until you seewall 
its relations to all eternity and to all gradations 
of being. At death all things will seem so 
different ; it will seem as if our firmest beliefs 
had no existence. Looking at a mosaic while 
a man is making it, the eye gets up as far, 
perhaps, as the feet of an apostle, and stops 
there. Who can tell what the stately form of 
the apostle yet to be developed will be? It is 
true, as far as it goes; but it does not go far 
enough to get the full stature and the expres- 
sion. We scarcely reach in the spiritual life 
even to the feet of the grandeur of that Being 
for whom we live and in‘ whom we live, and 
whom we are to understand only when we be- 
hold Him as He is. Therefore, I hear John 
himself crying out, ‘‘ We are the sons of 
God ; but it does not yet appear what we shall 
be.”” We know that we are sons; but what 
sons are doth not yet appear. 

Again, it may be asked : Is there any hope 
for the future? Blessed be God, much. 
‘* The night is far spent, the day is at hand.’’ 
Not in the ways that we have marked out is 
this higher notion of the kingdom of God being 
developed. To-day the principle of sympathy 
is opening all hearts. No nation is so sepa- 
rate from other nations but that their weal and 
their welfare interest men. The missions that 
are at work from the Church of England in 
India are my missions ; the Baptist missions 
in India are mine, for that in them that makes 
Christ for my fellow-men makes Christ for me, 
and we are brethren. The principle of elective 
affinity is giving place to something that is yet 
higher than that, without excluding and de- 
stroying that entirely. Men are coming 
nearer together. The work is slow, but it is 
going on. There is more relation between 
church and church, between denomination and 
denomination. They are working for the 
temperance cause ; they are working for the 
cause of peace ; they are working for a larger 
humanity in the administration of public 
trusts ; they are working together, and that 
close corporation of the Church which held 
them in iron bars, so that they could not go 
out or in respectively, is giving way to this 
spirit that is descending upon the Church. 
Some of the sweetest saints that ever lived were 
Roman Catholics, thank God, and some of the 
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sweetest friends I have to-day are Catholic 
priests. I love them, and will love them, 
even if they should not love me. They are 
my brethren, though they may not know it ; 
they cannot separate me from them. Iama 
Calvinist—all except the doctrine. JI am an 
Arminian—all except the doctrine; I am a 
Unitarian; I am a Universalist; I am a 
Swedenborgian ; I am a Lutheran—I am 
everything, since everything that is worth hav- 
ing is love, and I love the whole of them. In 
the things in which they touch Jesus, I touch 
Him, and in Him is our unity. We are be- 
ginning to recognize that Divine unity, and are 
coming nearer and nearer together. It is not, 
therefore, to relax the organization, it is not 
to destroy all creeds, but it is to make higher 
than any and all of them that spirit of Jesus 
Christ which does not divide and scatter men, 
but which draws all men together in a Divine 
atmosphere and in a Divine perfection. 

Now, brethren, we have tried all these 
things, we have tried to make the Church 
strong by dividing it. We have tried to make 
men love one another by pounding them and 
slaying them ; but somehow or other we never 
have done it. Is it not worth our while to 
come out of the realm of fear and of abject 
conscience ; is it not worth while to rise above 
talking about absolute truth, and absolute jus- 
tice, and absolute rectitude? These things 
are all very well in their way, but is there 
nothing higher? Is there not a divine atmos- 
phere of love that shall become, as I had 
almost said, universal, no longer sporadic, 
when all the churches of every denomination 
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shall break out into new and spring-like fra- 
grance and blossoms of love in Jesus Christ ; 
not one patriarch, not one single church, but 
one divine atmosphere is wafted from one 
church to another when it is the spirit of 
Christendom, and Jove at last, long hampered, 
and chained and abused, shall come to her 
regency, and walk forth as God’s own elect? 
Then there will be more power in the atmos- 
phere, more power in the churches, more 
power in religion, that no infidelity will want 
to touch, for the things that constitute true re- 
ligion, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, self-control—who hath a word 
to say against them? Who is infidel to these 
things? And when these qualities, that are the 
fruit of the Spirit, shall be the characteristic 
and not the exceptional development of the 
Christian Church, you shall have come upon 
a new day ; the power of the Lord will sweep 
over the earth, as after winter and long-delayed 
spring, the balmy days come, when the birds 
sing again, and the flowers scent the earth and 
fill the air with fragrance, and the summer is 
come, and the harvest is ripe. Oh, for that 
day! But all that you and I can do is, each 
of us in his own place, in his own personality, 
and in his own church, to stand for the spirit 
of love, to refuse to be provoked and alienated, 
to stand in the meekness and sweetness of 
Jesus, and to say to others what He says to us, 
‘* All ye that labor and are heavy laden, come 
unto Me, and I will give you rest; take my 
yoke upon you ; My yoke is easy—the yoke 
of life—and My burden is light, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.’’ 














MR. BEECHER’S PRAYER OF JULY 8, 1886. 


DELIVERED IN City TEMPLE (Dr. ParkeEr’s Cuurcu), Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


(Published by Special Request.) 


Oh, drive away the clouds, Thou that sittest 
behind the clouds! Justice and judgment are 
the habitations thereof, but love also triumphs, 
and cleanses the eye from misconception. 
Give to thy servants, we pray Thee, a true 
sense of how they may glorify God. Grant 
that they may learn at last that Jesus Christ, 
set forth in a sweet and godly life by them- 
selves, is the gospel that they can preach, and 
that no man can preach any more of the Gospel 
than he is living in himself. Give to us all, 
O King—we are very poor—give us riches ! 
O Lord, we have found Thee, and we will 
not let Thee go ; but speak some words to us 
of Thy love for us, and may we not care so 
much what men do think. May we be bene- 
factors in Thy place, and pour out the light of 
joy, and the light of hope, and the light of 
patience in tribulations. Permit us in our 
lives to show the victory of Christ, that men 
seeing what we are shall ask, ‘‘ How shall 1 
find Him who hath wrought these things in 
you?’’ Bless Thy servants that are aged, and 
are now treading on the border-land, and send 


them up, we pray Thee, with great joy ; if not 
in a chariot of fire, yet of joy ; and may their 
cloak fall upon their children, and may they, 
too, become full of helpfulness and love. May 
the memory of sainted mothers and the 
memory of venerated fathers work in us and 
for us, and may we hear Thee crying to every 
one of us, ‘‘ The gate stands open; it is a 
time of hope ; it is a time of forgiveness ; it is 
a time for new life.’’ Come ye, come all, and 
may the bounty of our Lord overflow in the 
hearts not only of those that are present, but 
of those that are absent. Sanctify life to us ; 
oh, make us patient! What if the path be 
thorny ; it is but a little while. What if the 
flint do cut ; it is but a short passage, and may 
we climb—yea, grant us power to fly up all the 
way, by joy and by sorrow, wing and wing— 
may we fly to the feet of eternal rest and eter- 
nal joy, and we will cast our crowns at Thy feet, 
saying, ‘* Not unto us, not unto us, but unto 
Thy name, Great Lover, be all the praise for- 
ever and ever,’’ Amen. 
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AN ISLAND VISION. 


DELIVERED FROM THE REAR PIAZZA OF THE THOUSAND IsLANps Housr, ALEXANDRIA Bay, 
New York, Sunpay AFTERNOON, JUNE 27, 1886, 


Texts: ‘‘I, John, was in the isle that is 
called Patmos.’’—REVELATION i. 9. 

‘* And the twelve gates were twelve pearls.”’ 
—REVELATION Xxi. 21. 


Sabbath finds us amid the Thousand Isles of 
the St. Lawrence. Amid the enchantment of 
the scenery some of us are like Paul when he 
said, ‘‘ Whether in the body or out of the body 
I cannot tell.’’ Not having read the geolo- 
gists’ account of how this region was formed, I 
may surmise that after the St. Lawrence began 
its majestic roll these islands were dropped into 
it out of the heavenly landscape. Islands 
above us, islands below us, islands al] around 
us, Iam reminded how much the islands of the 
world have had to do with sacred and profane 
history. Elba, from which Napoleon started 
for his last struggle ; and St. Helena, where he 
ended it ; Island of Guernsey, where the great 
soul of Victor Hugo chafed in exile until re- 
publicanism in France drove back despotism ; 
Isle of Borneo, where Adoniram Judson stood, 
a flaming evangel; the Island of Caprera, 
where Garibaldi rested after the emancipation 
of Italy ; Island of Cyprus, where Barnabas 
preached ; Island of Melita, on which Paul 
was shipwrecked ; and last of all, but mightier 
than all, and more impressive than all, the 


Island of Patmos, of which my text speaks, 
and from which St. John, the exiled Ephesian 
Gospelizer, saw the twelve pearline gates. If 
God will help us, we can from these Thousand 
Isles, on this Sabbath afternoon, see the same 
glittering portals. 

Our subject speaks of a great metropolis, the 
existence of which many have doubted. 
Standing on the wharf and looking off upon 
the harbor, and seeing the merchantmen com- 
ing up the bay, the flags of foreign nations 
streaming from the top-gallants, you immedi- 
ately make up your mind that those vessels 
came from foreign ports, and you say, ‘* That 
is from Hamburg, and that is from Marseilles, 
and that is from Southampton, and that is from 
Havana ;’’ and your supposition is accurate. 
But from the city of which I am now speaking 
no weather-beaten merchantmen or frigates 
with scarred bulkhead have ever come. ‘There 
has been a vast emigration into that city, but 
no emigration from it—so far as our natural 
vision can descry. 

** There is no such city,’’ says the undevout 
astronomer. ‘‘ I have stood in high towers with 
a mighty telescope and have swept the heavens, 
and I have seen spots on the sun and caverns 
in the moon, but no towers have ever risen on 
my vision, no palaces, no temples, no shining 
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streets, no massive wall. There is no such 
city.’” Even very good people tell me that 
heaven is not a material organism, but a grand 
spiritual fact, and that the Bible descriptions 
of it are in all cases to be taken figuratively. I 
bring in reply to this what Christ said, and He 
ought to know, ‘‘I go to prepare’’—not a 
theory, not a principle, not a sentiment, but 
‘* I go to prepare a place for you.”’ 

The resurrected body implies this, If my 
foot is to be reformed from the dust, it must 
have something to tread on. If my hand is to 
be reconstructed, it must have something to 
handle. If my eye, having gone out in death, 
is to be rekindled, I must have something to 
gaze on. Your adverse theory seems to imply 
that the resurrected body is to be hung on 
nothing, or to walk in air, or to float amid the 
intangibles. You may say, If there be 
material organisms, then a soul in heaven will 
be cramped and hindered in its enjoyments ; 
but I answer, Did not Adam and Eve have 
plenty of room in the Garden of Eden? Al- 
though only a few miles would have described 
the circumference of that place, they had ample 
room. And do you not suppose that God in 
the immensities can build a place large enough 
to give the whole race room, even though there 
be material organisms ? 

Herschel looked into the heavens. As a 
Swiss guide puts his Alpine stock between the 
glaciers, and crosses over from crag to crag, so 
Herschel planted his telescope between the 
worlds, and glided from star to star, until he 
could announce ‘to us that we live in a part of 
the universe but sparsely strewn with worlds ; 
and he peers out into immensity until he finds 
a region no larger than that occupied by our 
solar system, in which there are fifty thousand 
worlds moving. And Professor Lang says 
that, by a philosophic reasoning, there must be 
somewhere a world where there is no darkness, 
but everlasting sunshine ; so that I do not 
know but that it is simply because we have no 
telescope powerful enough that we cannot see 
into the land where there is no darkness at all, 
and catch a glimpse of the burnished pin- 
nacles. 

As a conquering army marching on to take 
a city comes at nightfall to the crest of a moun- 
tain from which in the midst of the landscape 
they see the castles they are to capture, and 
rein in their war chargers and halt and take a 
good look before they pitch their tents for the 
night, so, now, coming as we do on this 
mountain-top of prospect, I command this 
regiment of God to rein in their thoughts and 
halt, and before they pitch their tents for the 
night take one good long look at the gates of 
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the great city. 
twelve pearls,’ 

In the first place, I want you to examine the 
architecture of those gates. Proprietors of 
large estates are very apt to have an orna- 
mented gateway. Sometimes they spring an 
arch of masonry, the posts of the gate flanked 
with lions in statuary, the bronze gate a repre- 
sentation of intertwining foliage, bird-haunted, 
until the hand of architectural genius drops ex- 
hausted, all its life frozen into the stone. 
Babylon had a hundred gates, so had Thebes. 
Gates of wood, and iron, and stone, guarded 
nearly all the old cities. Moslems have in- 
scribed upon their gateways inscriptions from 
the Koran of the Mohammedan. There have 
been a great many fine gateways, but Christ 
set His hand to the work, and for the upper 
city swung a gate such as no eye ever gazed 
on, untouched of inscription. With’ the nail 
of His own cross, He cut into its wonderful 
traceries stories of past suffering and of glad- 
ness to come. 

There is no wood or stone or bronze in that 
gate, but from top to base and from side to 
side it is all of pearl. Not one piece picked 
up from Ceylon banks, and another piece from 
the Persian Gulf, and another from the Island 
of Margarette, but one solid pearl picked up 
from the beach of everlasting light by heavenly 
hands, and hoisted and swung amid the shout- 
ing of angels. The glories of alabaster vase 
and porphyry pillar fade out before this gate- 
way. It puts out the spark of feldspar and 
Bohemian diamond. You know how one 
little precious stone on your finger will flash 
under the gaslight. But oh, the brightness 
when the great gate of heaven swings, struck 
through and dripping with the light of eternal 
noonday ! 

Julius Cesar paid a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand crowns for one pearl. The Govern- 
ment of Portugal boasted of having a pearl 
larger than a pear. Cleopatra and Philip II. 
dazzled the world’s vision with precious stones. 
But gather all these together and lift them, and 
add to them all the wealth of the pearl fisheries, 
and set them in the panel of one door, and it 
does not equal this magnificent gateway. An 
Almighty hand hewed this, strung this, pol- 
ished this.’ Against this gateway on the one 
side dash all the splendors of earthly beauty. 
Against this gate on the other side beat the 
surges of eternal glory. Oh, the gate! the 
gate! It strikes an infinite charm through 
every one that passes it. One step this side of 
that gate, and we are paupers. One step the 
other side of that gate, and we are kings. The 
pilgrim of earth going through sees in the one 


** And the twelve gates were 
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huge pearl all his earthly tears in crystal. Oh, 
gate of light, gate of pearl, gate of heaven, for 
our weary souls at last swing open ! 

‘* When shall these eyes thy heaven-built walls 

And pearly gates behold, 
Thy bulwarks with salvation strong, 
And streets of shining gold ?”’ 

Oh, heaven is not a dull place! Heaven is 
not a contracted place. Heaven is not a 
stupid place. ‘‘I saw the twelve gates, and 
they were twelve pearls.”’ 

In the second place, I want you to count 
the number of the gates. Imperial parks and 
lordly manors are-apt to have one expensive 
gateway and the others are ordinary ; but look 
around at these entrances to heaven and count 
them. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Hear it, all 
the earth and all the heavens! Twelve gates ! 

I admit this is rather hard on sharp sectarian- 
isms. Ifa Presbyterian is bigoted he brings 
his Westminster Assembly Catechism, and he 
makes a gateway out of that, and he says to 
the world, ‘‘ You go through there or stay 
out.’’ Ifa Methodist is bigoted he plants two 
posts, and he says, ‘‘ Now you crowd in be- 
tween those two posts or stay out.’’ Or per- 
haps an Episcopalian may say, ‘‘ Here isa 
liturgy out of which I mean to make a gate ; 
go through it or stay out.’” Ora Baptist may 
say, ‘‘ Here is a water-gate ; you go through 
that or you must stay out.’’ And so in all 
our churches and in all our denominations 
there are men who make one gate for them- 
selves, and then demand that the whole world 
go through it. I abhor this contractedness in 
religious views. O small-souled man, when 
did God give you the contract for making 
gates? I tell you plainly I will not go in at 
that gate. I will go in at any one of the 
twelve gates I choose. Here is a man who 
says, ‘‘ I can more easily and more closely ap- 
proach God through a prayer-book.’’ I say, 
‘“My brother, then use the prayer-book.’’ 
Here is a man who says, ‘‘ I believe there is 
only one mode of baptism, and that is immer- 
sion.’’ ‘Then I say, ‘* Let me plunge you.’’ 
Anyhow, I say, Away with the gate of rough 
panel and rotten posts and rusted latch, when 
there are twelve gates, and they are twelve 
pearls. 

The fact is, that a great many of the 
churches in this day are being doctrined to 
death. They have been trying to find out all 
about God’s decrees, and they want to know 
who are elected to be saved and who are repro- 
bated to be damned, and they are keeping on 
discussing that subject when there are millions 
of souls who need to have the truth put straight 


at them. They sit counting the number of 
teeth in the jawbone with which Samson slew 
the Philistines. They sit on the beach and see 
a vessel going to pieces in the offing, and in- 
stead of getting into a boat and pulling away 
for the wreck, they sit discussing the different 
styles of oarlocks. God intended us to know 
some things, and intended us not to know 
others. I have heard scores of sermons ex- 
planatory of God’s decrees, but came away 
more perplexed than when I went. The only 
result of such discussion is a great fog. Here 
are two truths which are to conquer the world : 
Man, a sinner—Christ, a saviour. Any man 
who adopts these two theories in his religious 
belief shall have my right hand in warm grip 
of Christian brotherhood. 

A man comes down to a river in time of 
freshet. He wants to get across. He has to 
swim. What does he do? The first thing is 
to put off his heavy apparel and drop every- 
thing he has in his hands, He must go 
empty-handed if he is going to the other bank. 
And I tell you, when we have come down to 
the river of death, and find it swift and raging, 
we will have to put off all our sectarianism, 
and lay down our cumbrous creed, and empty- 
handed put out for the other shore. 

** What,’”’ say you, ‘‘ would you resolve all 
the Christian Church into one kind of church ? 
Would you make all Christendom worship in 
the same way, by the same forms?’’ Oh, no! 
You might as well decide that all people shall 
eat the same kind of food without reference to 
appetite, or wear the same kind of apparel 
without reference to the shape of their body 
Your ancestry, your temperament, your sur- 
roundings, will decide whether you go to this 
or that church, and adopt this or that polity. 
One church will best get one man to heaven, 
and another church another man. I do not 
care which one of the gates you go through, if 
you only go through one of the twelve gates 
that Jesus lifted. 

Looking out at the one hundred and forty 
and four thousand, and you cannot tell at what 
gate they came in, One Lord. One faith. 
One baptism. One glassy sea. One dox- 


ology. One triumph. One heaven. oe Why, 
Luther, how did you get in >” coy came 


through the third gate.”’ 
did you get in?’’ ‘*I came through the 
eighth gate.”’ ‘* Adoniram Judson, how did 
you get through?’ ‘‘I came through the 
seventh gate.’”” ‘‘ Hugh McKail, the martyr, 
how did you getthrough ?’’ ‘‘ Icame through 
the twelfth gate.’’ Glory to God, twelve gates, 
but one heaven ! 

In the third place, notice the points of the 
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compass toward which these gates look. They 
are not on one side, or on two sides, or on 
three sides, but on four sides. This is no 
fancy of mine, but a distinct announcement. 
On the north, three gates ; on the south, three 
gates ; on the east, three gates ; on the west, 
three gates. What does that mean? Why, it 
means that all nationalities are included, and 
it does not make any difference from what 
quarter of the earth a man comes up; if his 
heart is right, there is a gate open before him. 
On the north, three gates. That means mercy 
for Lapland, and Siberia, and Norway, and 
Sweden. On the south, three gates. That 
means pardon for Hindostan, and Algiers, and 
Ethiopia. On the east, three gates. That 
means salvation for China, and Japan, and 
Borneo. On the west, three gates. That 
means redemption for America. It does not 
make any difference how dark-skinned or how 
pale-faced men may be, they will find a gate 
right before them. ‘Those plucked bananas 
undes a tropical sun. These shot across Rus- 
sian snows behind reindeer. From Mexican 
plateau, from Roman campana, from Chinese 
tea-field, from Holland dyke, from Scotch 
highlands, they come, they come. 

Heaven is not a monopoly for a few precious 
souls. It is not a Windsor Castle for royal 
families. It is not a small town with small 
population ; but John saw it, and he noticed 
that an angel was measuring it, and he meas- 
ured it this way, and then he measured it that, 
and whichever way he measured it, it was 
fifteen hundred miles; so that Babylon and 
Thebes, and Tyre and Nineveh, and St. Peters- 
burg and Canton, and Pekin and Paris, and 
London and New York, and all the dead cities 
of the past and all the living cities of the pres- 
ent, added together, would not equal the cen- 
sus of that great metropolis. 

Walking along the street, you can, by the 
contour of the dress or of the face, guess where 
a man came from. You say, ‘‘ That is a 
Frenchman ; that is a Norwegian ; that is an 
American.”’ But the gates that gather in the 
righteous will bring them in irrespective of 
nationality. 

Foreigners sometimes get homesick. Some 
of the tenderest and most pathetic stories have 
been told of those who left their native clime, 
and longed for it until they died. But the 
Swiss coming to the high residence of heaven 
will not long any more for the Alps, standing 
in the eternal hills. The Russian will not 
long any more for the luxuriant harvest-fields 
he Jeft, now that he hears the hum and the 
rustle of the harvests of everlasting light. The 
royal ones from earth will not long to go back 
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again to the earthly court, now that they stand 
in the palaces of the sun. ‘Those who once 
lived amid the groves of spice and oranges will 
not long to return, now that they stand under 
the trees of life that bear twelve manner of 
fruit. While I speak an_ ever-increasing 
throng is passing through the gates. They are 
going up from Senegambia, from Patagonia, 
from Madras, from Hong Kong. ‘‘ What!’’ 
you say, ‘‘do you introduce all the heathen 
into glory?’ I tell you the fact is, that the 
majority of the people in those climes die in 
infancy, and the infants all go straight into 
eternal life, and so the vast majority of those 
who die in China and India, the vast majority 
of those who die in Africa, go straight into the 
skies—they die in infancy. One hundred and 
sixty generations have been born since the 
world was created, and so I estimate that there 
must be fifteen thousand million children in 
glory. If ata concert two thousand children 
sing, your soul is raptured within you. Oh, 
the transport, when fifteen thousand million lit- 
tle ones stand up in white before the throne of 
God, their chanting drawing out all the stupen- 
dous harmonies of Dusseldorf, and Leipsic, 
and Boston ! 

Pour in through the twelve gates, oh ye re- 
deemed ! banner lifted, rank after rank, saved 
battalion after saved battalion, until all the city 


of God shall hear the tramp, tramp. Crowd 
all the twelve gates. Room yet. Room on 
the thrones. Room in the mansions. Room 


on the river bank. Let the trumpet of invita- 
tion be sounded until all earth’s mountains 
hear the shrill blast and the glens echo it. Let 
missionaries tell it in pagoda, and colporteurs 
sound it across the Western Prairies. Shout it 
to the Laplander on his swift sled ; halloo it 
to the Bedouin careering across the desert. 
News! news! A glorious heaven, and twelve 
gates to get into it! Hear it, O you thin- 
blooded nations of eternal winter ! on the north 
three gates. Hear it, O you bronzed inhabi- 
tants panting under equatorial heats! on the 
south three gates. 

But I notice when John saw these gates they 
were open—wide open. They will not always 
be so. After awhile heaven will have gathered 
up all its intended population, and the children 
of God will have come home. Every crown 
taken. Every harp struck. Every throne 
mounted, All the glories of the universe har- 
vested in the great garner. And heaven being 
made up, of course the gates will be shut. 
Austria in, and the first gate shut. Russia in, 
and the second gate shut. Italy in, and the 
third gate shut. Egypt in, and the fourth gate 
shut. Spain in, and the fifth gate shut. 
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France in, and the sixth gate shut. England 
in, and the seventh gate shut. Norway in, 
and the eighth gate shut. Switzerland in, and 
the ninth gate shut. Hindostan in, and the 
tenth gate shut. Siberia in, and the eleventh 
gate shut. All the gates are closed but one. 
Now, let America go in with all the islands of 
the sea and all the other nations that have 
called on God. The captives all freed. The 
harvests all gathered. The nations all saved. 
The flashing splendor of this last pearl begins 
to move on its hinges. Let two mighty angels 
put their shoulders to the gate and heave it to 
with silvery clang. . *Tis done! It thunders ! 
The twelfth gate shut ! 

Once more, I want to show you the gate- 
keeper. There is one angel at each one of 
these gates. You say thatis right. Of course 
it iss You know that no earthly palace, or 
castle, or fortress would be safe without a sen- 
try pacing up and down by night and by day ; 
and if there were no defences before heaven, 
and the doors set wide open with no one to 
guard them, all the vicious of earth would go 
up after awhile, and all the abandoned of hell 
would go up after awhile ; and heaven, instead 
of being a world of light, and joy, and peace, 
and blessedness, would be a world of darkness 
and horror. So I am glad to tell you that 
while these twelve gates stand open to leta 
great multitude in, there are twelve angels to 
keep some people out. 

Robespierre cannot go through there, nor 
Hildebrand, nor Nero, nor any of the de- 
bauched of earth who have not repented of 
their wickedness. If one of these nefarious 
men who despised God should come to the 
gate, one of the keepers would put his hand 
on his shoulder and push him into outer dark- 
ness. ‘There is no place in that land for 
thieves, and liars, and whoremongers, and 
defrauders, and all those who disgraced their 
race and fought against their God. If a miser 
should get in there, he would pull up the 
golden pavement. If a house-breaker should 
get in there, he would set fire to the mansion. 
If a libertine should get in there, he would 
whisper his abominations standing on the white 


coral of the sea-beach. Only those who are 
blood-washed and prayer-lipped will get 
through. Oh, my brother, if you should at 
last come up to one of the gates and try to get 
through, and you had not a pass written by the 
crushed hand of the Son of God, the gate- 
keeper would with one glance wither you for- 
ever! There will be a password at the gate of 
heaven. Do you know what that password is ? 
Here comes a crowd of souls up to the gate, 
and they say, ‘‘ Let me in. Let mein. I 
was very useful on earth. I endowed colleges. 
I built churches and was famous for my chari- 
ties; and having done so many wonderful 
things for the world, now I come up to get my 
reward,’ A voice from within says, ‘‘ I never 
knew you.’’ Another great crowd comes up, 
and they try to get through. They say, ‘*‘ We 
were highly honorable on earth, and the earth 
bowed very lowly before us. We were honored 
on earth, and now we come to get our honors 
in heaven ;’’ and a voice from within says, ‘‘ I 
never knew you.’’ Another crowd advances 
and says, ‘‘ We were very moral people on 
earth, very moral indeed, and we come up to 
get appropriate recognition.’’ A voice an- 
swers, ‘‘ I never knew you.’’ 

After awhile I see another throng approach 
the gate, and one seems to be spokesman for 
all the rest, although their voices ever and 
anon cry, ‘‘Amen! Amen!’’ This one 
stands at the gate and says, ‘‘ Let mein. I 
was a wanderer from God. I deserved to die. 
I have come up to this place not because I de- 
serve it, but because I have heard that there is 
a saving power in the blood of Jesus.’’ The 
gate-keeper says, ‘‘ That is the password, 
‘Jesus! Jesus!’’’ and they pass in, and 
they surround the throne, and the cry is, 
‘* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing.’’ Oh, 
when heaven is all done and the troops of God 
shout, ‘* The castle is taken,’’ how grand it 
will be if you and Lareamong them! Blessed 
are all they who enter in through the gates into 
the city. 





[During the greater part of July Dr. Talmage rested, and did not preach up to the date 
of our going to press (July 24), The Tabernacle pastor will preach during the month of August 
at different points throughout the country, and these sermons will be specially furnished by 
him and printed in their revised form in the September issue of THE Brooktyn MacazinE.— 
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RELIGION IN SUMMER. 


It takes more grace to be an earnest and 
useful Christian in summer than in any other 
season. ‘The very destitute, through lack of 
fuel and thick clothing, may find the winter 
the trying season, but those comfortably cir- 
cumstanced find summer the Thermopyle that 
tests their Christian courage and endurance. 

The spring is suggestive of God and heaven 
and a resurrection day. That eye must be 
blind that does not see God’s footsteps in the 
new grass, and hear His voice in the call of 
the swallow at the eaves. In the white blos- 
soms of the orchards we find suggestion of 
those whose robes have been made white in 
the blood of the Lamb. A May morning is a 
door opening into heaven. So autumn 
mothers a great many moral and religious sug- 
gestions. The season of corn-husking, the 
gorgeous woods that are becoming the cata- 
falque of the dead year, remind the dullest of 
his own fading and departure. But summer 
fatigues and weakens, and no man keeps his 
soul in as desirable a frame, unless by positive 
resolution and especial implorations. Pulpit 
and pew often get stupid together, and ardent 
devotion is adjourned until September. 

But who can afford to lose two months out 
of each year, when the years are so short and 
so few? He who stops religious growth in 
July and August will require the next six 
months to get over it. Nay, he never re- 
covers. At the season when the fields are 
most full of leafage and life, let us not be 
lethargic and stupid. Let us remember that 
iniquity does not cease in summer-time. $he 
never takes a vacation. The devil never leaves 
town. The child of want, living up that dark 
alley, has not so much fresh air nor sees as many 
flowers as in winter-time. In cold weather 
the frost blossoms on her window-pane, and 
the snow falls in wreaths in the alley. God 
pity the wretchedness that pants and sweats 
and festers and dies on the hot pavements and 
in the suffocating cellars of the town ! 

Let us remember that our exit from this 
world will more probably be in the summer 
than in any other season, and we cannot afford 
to die at a time when we are least alert and 
worshipful. At midsummer the average of de- 
partures is larger than in cool weather. The 
sunstrokes, the dysenteries, the fevers, the 
choleras, have affinity for July and August. 
On the edge of summer Death stands whetting 
his scythe for a great harvest. We are most 
careful to have our doors locked, and our 


ce 


windows fastened, and our ‘‘ burglar alarm’’ 
set at times when thieves are most busy ; and at 
a season of the year when diseases are most active 
in their burglaries of life we need to be ready. 

Our charge, therefore, is, make no adjourn- 
ment of your religion till cool weather. 
Whether you stay in town, or seek the farm- 
house, or the seashore, or the mountains, be 
faithful in prayer, in Bible reading, and in 
attendance upon Christian ordinances. He 
who throws away two months of life wastes 
that tor which many a dying sinner would 
have been willing to give all his possessions 
when he found that the harvest was past and 
the summer was ended. 

A tree, when in full leafage, drops a great 
deal of refreshment ; but in a little while the 
sun strikes through, and you keep shifting your 
position, until, after a while, the sun is set at 
such a point that you have no shade at all. 
But go in the heart of some great rock, such 
as you see in Yosemite or the Alps, and there 
is everlasting shadow. There has been thick 
shade there for six thousand years, and will be 
for the next six thousand. So our divine 
Rock, once covering us, always covers us. 
The same yesterday, to-day, and forever! 
always good, always kind, always sympathetic ! 
You often hold a sunshade over your head 
passing along the road or a street ; but after a 
while your arm gets tired, and the very effort 
to create the shadow makes you weary. But 
the rock in the mountains, with fingers of ever- 
lasting stone, holds its own shadow. So 
God’s sympathy needs no holding up from us, 
Though we are too weak from sickness or 
trouble to do anything but lie down, over us 
He stretches the shadow of His benediction. 

God’s shadow falls upon us, and we wrongly 
think that it is night. As a father in a garden 
stoops down to kiss his child the shadow of 
his body falls upon it; and so many of the 
dark misfortunes of our life are not God going 
away from us, but our Heavenly Father stoop- 
ing down to give us the kiss of His infinite and 
everlasting love. It is the shadow of a shelter- 
ing Rock,-and not of a devouring lion. 

Instead of standing right out in the blistering 
noonday sun of earthly trial and trouble, come 
under the Rock. You may drive into it the 
longest caravan of disasters. Room for the suf- 
fering, heated, sunstruck, dying, ot all genera- 
tions, in the shadow of the great Rock, 

** Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTFITS 


AT LOW PRICES. 











Fancy striped English Flannel 


Tennis Blazers, in club colors. 


English Tennis Jerseys, in club 
$5.00 each. 


colors, Blue and White, Black and 





Orange, Navy and White, Black 
and White. $2.50 each. 





Best quality White Flannel Pants, 
thoroughly shrunk, $6.50 per pair. 





Largest Stock of Tennis Shoes 


One-Piece French Bathing 
Suits, plain colors and fancy 
stripes. $1.50 each. 

Extra quality two-piece woven 
Bathing Suits, plain colors and 
fancy stripes. $3.00 per suit. 


in America. Special line White 
Canvas Shoes, Black rubber soles 


$1.15 per pair, worth $1.50. 





Extra quality English Tennis Hose. 
$1.00 per pair. 
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Imported Felt Tennis Hats, ees) = 

in Cardinal, Navy, Drab, Steel, 


Orange, Yellow, S ins : : p ‘ . 3 
50 Pie ae eoat a ee Silk Tennis Belts with silver buckles. Fancy Striped Flannel Ten 


on receipt of price, $1.2 5 each, nis Hats. 75 cents each. 


Send 2 cent stamp for 32 page illustrated catalogue. 


lea Perego 
128 & 130 FULTON STREET, 87 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK. 
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x THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER.—PUBLICATIONS. 


1886. THE CHRISTIAN UNION 188s. 


On the First of January, 1885, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which had been already once enlarged from 
a Twenty to a Twenty-four Page paper, was further enlarged, and became a 


THIRTY-TWO PAGE PAPER. 


It now gives its readers a larger amount of literary matter each week than any other Religious Weekly 
in this Country, if not in the World, 








IT IS NOT - A Denominational journal: devoted to the interests of a party or a sect.—A Church News paper: 

* devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical machinery.—A Zheological paper: devoted to acrimonious 
debates about abstruse doctrines.—A Weekly Scrap paper: made up of scissorings from other newspapers.—A Datly Paper : 
reprinted in the form of a weekly.—A Story paper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 


ra IS - A News paper: giving a full report of the world’s history week by week, and interpreting it.—A Christian paper : 

* applying to every practical question—social, political, domestic, and personal—the principles taught in the New 
Testament.—A Progressive paper: teaching about the things of zo-day, that its readers may be better prepared for to-morrow.— 
A Comprehensive paper : concerned with everything that concerns the well-being of men and women.—A //ome paper: edited ina 
home, and for home reading.—A Helfful paper: aiming in every article to make its readers better, wiser, happier.—A Fearless 
paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect, or a faction.—A Clean paper: allowing no “‘ paid advertisements’’ in its editorial depart- 
ments, and no dubious advertisements anywhere.—An /nteresting paper: edited on the principle that ** if you can't make a paper 
sO attractive that people will be eager to read it you had better not make it at all.” 


ITS PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 
The Outlook. The Four Great Cities. Hints, Questions, and Experiences. Sunday-School Papers. 
The Home. Young Folks. Evening Lamp. The Spectator. Inquiring Friends. 
Sunday Afternoon. Books and Authors. 


EDITORS: ; 
LYMAN ABBOTT. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


S. Austin Allibone, D.D., Pres. I. W. Andrews. D.D., Rev. A. H. Bradford, Edward Beecher, D.D., Rev. George M. Boyn- 
ton, H. H. Boyesen, Wolcott Calkins, D.D., Rev. J. Max Hark, Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., Rev. H. C. Hayden, D.D., Benson 
J. Lossing, LL.D., Rev. William E. Merriman, D.D., Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., Rev. Winchester Donald, Rev. J. Leonard 
Corning, Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Malcolm McG. Dana, D.D., C. F. Deems, D.D., Samuel W. Duffield, D.D., Prof. T. S. 
Doolittle, D.D., Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Washington Gladden, Rev. W. W. Newton, Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., J. H. Seelye, 
D.D., Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., Rev. C. P. Thwing, George M. Towle, Rev. S. H. Virgin, Prof. 
George F, Wright, Rev. J. R. Thompson, Rey. C. D. W. Bridgeman, D.D. 


GENERAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


Susan Hale, Phillips Brooks, Howard Crosby, D.D., John G. Whittier, George W. Cable, Ex-Governor Long, Joseph Hatton, 
Edward Everett Hale, H. H. Boyesen, Horace E. Scudder, Charles Dudley Warner, Benson J. Lossing, General O. O. Howard, 
Margaret Vandegrift, Dora Read Goodale, Edwin D. Mead, Rabbi Gottheil, Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, Rt. Rev. F. D. Hunting- 
ton, Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Austin Phelps, D.D., Amelia E. Barr, Constance Fenimore Woolson, Helen Campbell, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Hesba Stretton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Susan Coolidge, Lucy Larcom, Newman Smyth, D.D., William H. 
Bishop, George Parsons Lathrop, Margaret E. Sangster, G. S. Merriam, Mrs. Mulock Craik, Rev. George A. Gordon, S. H. Thayer, 
Austin Bierbower, Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., J. M. Ludlow, D.D., Emily Huntington Miller, Prof. George P. Fisher, R. W. Dale, 
Rev. G. F. Pentecost, Eliot McCormick, Prof. William C. Wilkinson, R. W. Raymond, Mary Wager-Fisher, Julia C. R. Dorr, 
Sophie Winthrop, Kate Upson Clark. 


TERMS: 
Three Dollars for One Year. - One Dollar for Four Months. 
Specimen Copies sent Free. 





SPECIAL NOTICE: 
The Christian Union and Brooklyn Magazine, both together, to one address 
for $4.50 per year. Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Tue Brooxtyn MaGazine will complete its 
fourth volume with the next (September) 
number, and the attention of those of our 
readers who wish to preserve the general litera- 
ture, and the verbatim sermons of Mr. Beecher 
and Dr. Talmage published in the magazine, 
is directed to the following announcement. 
On receipt of the back numbers (April to Sep- 
tember) in good condition, we will send to any 
address, postage paid, abound volume. Cloth, 
$1 ; Half Morocco, Marble Edge, $2; Full 
Morocco, Gilt Edge, $3.50. Missing num- 
bers in Volume IV. supplied at the usual price, 
20 cents per copy. Send in orders early to 
THE Brooxtyn Macazine Company, 7 Murray 
Street, New York. 





MR. BEECHER’S ENGLISH SERMONS. 


This number of THe Brooktyn Macazine 
contains the sermons delivered by Mr. Beecher 
during a part of July, and will take rank among 
his most interesting and masterly addresses, 
The management of THE Brooktyn MaGazIne 
has perfected arrangements whereby a// of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons delivered by him during his 
present visit to Great Britain will be specially 
reported verdatim, and printed in these pages in 
the issues succeeding the month in which they 
are preached. The September and October 
numbers will be particularly replete with these 
discourses in foreign lands, 





LABOR SERMONS BY DR. TALMAGE.* 


The wide attention attracted by the series of 
sermons delivered by Dr. Talmage on ‘‘ The 
Labor Problem’’ (May 16th to June 2zoth), 
and the great demand for the discourses in a 
permanent and separate form, have led us to 


reprint the sermons complete in a neat pam- 
phlet form suitable for preservation. This 
pamphlet is issued under Dr. Talmage’s di- 
rect authority. Titles of subjects: ‘‘ Shall 
We Have Anarchy and Revolution in Amer- 
ica ?’’ ** Duties of Employers to Employees ;”’ 
‘* Hardships of the Working-Classes ;”’ ‘‘ Mo- 
nopoly and Communism ;’’ ‘‘ Labor’s Greatest 
Enemy ;’’ ‘‘ The Black Servants of the Sky.’’ 
Sent, postpaid, to any address, upon receipt 
of twenty-five cents. 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS. 


“* You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. IT, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and the community in general the 
employment of your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap 
over any adulterated article.’’ Charles S. Hig- 
gins’s ‘‘ La Belle’’ bouquet toilet soap, being 
made from choicest stock, with a large per- 
centage of glycerine, is specially adapted for 
toilet, bath, and infants. 





The New York, Ontario and Western Rail- 
way commenced running through Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Cars between New York and 
the Thousand Islands on Saturday, July 3d. 

The Thousand Islands Express will leave 
foot of Jay Street 5.15 and West Forty-second 
Street 5.35 p.m. daily, arriving at Cape Vincent 
g a.m. At this point direct connection is 
made with steamer St. Lawrence for all land- 
ings, and arriving at Alexandria Bay 11.30 
A.M. 

Returning, the steamer leaves Alexandria 
Bay at 4 p.M., connecting with train leaving 
Cape Vincent at 6.25 p.M., arriving in New 
York at 9.25 a.M. 

By this route excursionists pass through the 
entire length of the islands in both directions, 
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xii PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE MOST POPULAR ROUTE. 


One of the most comfortable, reliable, and 
favorable routes for the travelling public is the 
old established Norwich Line of Sound steam- 
ers, conspicuous among its fleet being the 
‘* City of Worcester,’’ generally known as the 
‘* Traveller’s Favorite.’’ These steamers are 
fitted with all modern improvements, and es- 
pecially built for speed, comfort, and safety. 
The principal New England points are em- 
braced in this route, including New London, 
Norwich, Boston, Providence, Worcester, and 
Portland. Tickets can be bought and state- 
rooms engaged prior to date of leaving at all 
railroad ticket-offices. Steamers sail from Pier 
40 North River, New York, daily at 4.30 P.M. 
G. W. Brady, Passenger Agent. 


PICTURES OF MR. BEECHER. 


Several days previous to Mr. Beecher’s de- 
parture we induced him to sign his autograph 
to a limited number of imperial portraits of 
himself, to meet the demand of a large num- 
ber of his friends. The portrait is a most ex- 
cellent and perfect likeness, and Mr. Beecher’s 
signature is in his characteristic clear, bold 
handwriting. The parlors of all admirers of 
Mr. Beecher will be incomplete without one of 
these personal souvenirs. Sent, postage paid, 
and safely wrapped, on receipt of one dollar. 


DR. TALMAGE’S PHOTOGRAPH! 


In response to numerous requests, we have 
induced Dr. Talmage to sit for a special photo- 
graph for the exclusive use of THE Brookiyn 
Magazine. ‘The result has been of the most 
satisfactory character, the photographs thus se- 
cured being pronounced to be the best and 
most faithful ever secured. Dr. Talmage has 
personally attached to a limited number of these 
photographs his autograph and date of writing. 
These autographs, it should be clearly under- 


stood, are not fac-similes, but are written by 
the original himself in every case. We will 
send copies of these photographs to any ad- 
dress, postpaid and carefully wrapped, upon 
receipt of one dollar each. We have only a 
small number of these specially-signed photo- 
graphs of Dr. Talmage and Mr. Beecher, and 
orders should be sent us early. 


A PORTRAIT OF MRS. BEECHER. 


We have also secured the first faithful photo- 
graph ever taken of Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and which has been pronounced by all of the 
lady’s personal friends and Mr. Beecher as 
the only reliable likeness, and which she is 
herself willing to have circulated. We have 
likewise induced Mrs. Beecher to attach to 
a limited number of these pictures her auto- 
graph and date, personally written by her on 
each imperial. We will supply copies of 
these photographs also at one dollar each, sent 
postpaid and carefully packed to any address. 


DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 


In all branches of professional and commer- 
cial life, true merit, coupled with honesty and 
energy, has invariably won a front rank for 
those possessing it. This is exemplified every 
day. That Mr. Sanford B. Duryea, the photog- 
rapher, of 253 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, has 
acquired his present high standing through 
merit is acknowledged by all his patrons, The 
superb finish and accurateness of his portraits, 
from cards to life-sized, have been the means 
of giving Mr. Duryea the large patronage he 
at presentenjoys. An inspection of his photo- 
art studio on Fulton Street, opposite Clinton, 
Brooklyn, is well worth an hour’s or half 
hour’s time. Imperial portraits, during the 
summer, at three dollars per dozen. Special 
offer for children, four of the best imperials for 
one dollar. 
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LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia, 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 





The Young Ladies’ Journal (London) says: 


‘* Edenia is one of the most delicate and agreeable of perfumes ; 
it suggests the odor of many favorites. Lundborg’s perfumes are 
very tastefully put up in neat little boxes, and are suitable offer- 
ngs to give to any lady.” 





Sing a song of sixpence, Ill tell my tale in haste: 

Some rare and fine materials were mixed into a paste * 
When the paste was ready, with great care, I confess, 
‘Twas neatly put into a box, and labelled ‘‘ Skin-Success.”’ 
Kings in their palaces sing aloud its praises ; 

Queens in their boudoirs use it on their faces ; 

Go the wide-world over, and all who use it claim, 


For Skin Complaints of every kind, its equal has no name. 





ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. 
For ECZEMA, (Salt Rheum) &c. 


Falmer’ es  — 














POND’S EXTRACT. 





HEMORRHAGES, 

Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sore Feet, Insect-Bites, Piles, 
Chafing, Inflamed Eyes, 
Sunburns, etc. 


TOURISTS 


AND 


TRAVELLERS 


Will find the EXTRACT of 
wonderful efficacy in cases 
of accident, over-exertion 
and catching cold. As a 
liniment for pedestrian or 
other exercise it is simply 
invaluable. 





POND'S EXTRACT CO, 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
For Piles, Burns, Sunburns, Diarrhcea, 
Stings, Sore Throat, Eyes, Feet, 
Inflammations and Hemor- 
rhages of all kinds. 


Sold Everywhere. Used Internally and Externally. 


Prices, 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 


POND’S EXTRAOT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CAUTION! CAUTION!! CAUTION!!! 


Sold by all respectable Druggists, but never in bulk or in drug- 
gists’ bottles. 
POND’S EXTRACT is manufactured and bottled by the sole 
proprietors, Ponp’s Extract Co., New York and London. See 
our name on aaa wrapper and label. 
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xiv PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


DR. TALMAGE’S SUMMER SERMONS, 


which are being delivered by him in various 
parts of the country during the summer, will 
be reported and published in lieu of the 
‘‘ Tabernacle Pulpit.”” Dr. Talmage will 
preach before a number of conventions, open- 
air religious gatherings, and the Chautauqua 
summer meeting during his present vacation, 
and these sermons and addresses will be re- 
ported verbatim for THE Brooxtyn MacGazine, 
and receive the Tabernacle pastor's personal 
revision, the same as the sermons delivered in 
his own pulpit. 


MRS. BEECHER’S ENGLISH LETTERS. 


Arrangements have been made which will 
insure for the readers of THE Brooxiyn Mac- 
AZINE two more letters from England from the 
pen of Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher during her 
European sojourn with Mr. Beecher. These 
letters will contain impressions of persons and 
places which may present themselves to Mrs, 
Beecher in her travels through Great Britain 
and other countries which she will visit. These 
letters will be published in the place of Mrs. 
Beecher’s successful ‘* Monthly Talks.’’ 


OUT-DOOR PASTIMES. 


The proper enjoyment of all out-door sports, 
especially in the summer months, is without 
question one of the most direct causes that 
leads to perfect health. Men, to have good 
constitutions, should make it a rule to indulge 
in lawn-tennis, rowing,‘ polo, yachting, or 
some of the scores of other delightful and in- 
vigorating pastimes. One should purchase the 
right fixings to fully appreciate these necessary 
pleasures. No man or firm has done more for 


the comfort of gentlemen than the well-known 
Ira Perego, of 128 and 130 Fulton Street and 
87 Nassau Street, New York, and at his always- 
crowded stores can be purchased everything 
conceivable in gentlemen’s fixings and sport- 
ing outfits of the best qualities at reasonable 
prices. Special mention is due to his large 
and handsome assortment of lawn-tennis 
goods, embracing blazers, pants, jerseys, hose, 
shoes, felt and striped flannel hats, belts, etc., 
fully advertised elsewhere in this number. 
Everybody interested in securing the best 
goods in the market should send a two-cent 
stamp for his thirty-two page illustrated cata- 
logue. 


IT IS A LUXURY 


to travel by the palatial and finely-equipped 
steamers of the Citizens’ Line, which ply up 
and down the Hudson River every evening 
except Saturday. No more comfortable and 
pleasant mode of reaching Saratoga, Lake 
George, the Adirondacks, and other popular 
Northern summer watering-places is at the 
disposal of the public. The sail on the entire 
navigable length of the ‘‘ Rhine of America’ 
by moonlight is without question one of the 
most charming and picturesque in the country, 
if not in the world. The steamers of this 
favorite line reach Troy early in the morning, 
in ample time to connect with all trains north, 
east, or west, and baggage is transferred free 
from steamboat to railroad depot, without any 
annoyance or inconvenience to the traveller. 
Commodious state-rooms are provided, and 
can be engaged in advance by addressing Mr. 
G. M. Lewis, Passenger Agent, at Pier 44 
North River, New York, or through any of the 
principal railroad and ticket-offices. At this 
time of the year, when passenger traffic is 
heavy, state-rooms should always be spoken for 
in advance, All who have travelled by the Citi- 
zens’ Line will testify to its superior excel- 
lence ; it is excelled by no other steamboat 
line. 
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* Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters Patent, 


‘*FHEURERH A!’ 


SILKS. 





“I HAVE FOUND IT!” 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the EUREKA 
KNITTING SILK FILOSENE AND WASH 
EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 


FAST COLORS. 


All experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, 
Etching, Outlining, etc., prefer the above goods to any 
other, and always insist on having 


~ Sulphur Soap 


How to get a Healthful and Pearly Skin. 


A lot of poonie (infants as well as adults) are troubled with 
bumors which develop into unsightly blemishes on the skin. 
These need artificial aid, and there is nothing to equal Sulphur as 
an external application. EGF fact is recomnised t We all Spree, 


EUREKA SILK. 
and the invention of GLENN’S SUL hich they 


from its otjcctionabls Features, Beculariy adapiing he Oath | MELMIGAAI OA eet eae ENT BECO 
'? @ sit. 

and the toilet... When used in the bath regularly with friction | SEZNDATEON to all consumers of silk 

night and morning it will soon free the skin from all impurities 

and oiliness. Rubbing with a coarse towel before applying the 

an assists its action in opening the pores, inducing lithe, firm ® 0$ Ol ass, 

flesh, and a skin as smooth as satin. } } 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS: 


Are the most thoroughiy reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk and best Australian wool, 

You can easily distinguish them by their softmess and beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the 
same in quality, weight, width and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two standard shades of 

ok — genuine unless rolled on a yeliow ** Varnished Board,’ showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley 
rade-Mar 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the Jarge cities, and in New York City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., 
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COMMERCIAL OUTFIT #122 





















Acombined and caangable Linen 
—POPULAR— 
BUSINESS OUTFIT#I°? 


fale eer and Dard Wrinter. 
SHIRT MAKER, 
on GOLD MEDAL 


Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, and Le Boutillier Bros. 
CONTAINS 4alphabets of type, nickel 
holder, indelibleink, pac stweezers etc 
328 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
New and Elegant Summer Styles in Gentlemen’ 
Overalicompetitorsatthe World’s 
ssitiene ew Gricans, & at 


d 
Full rah oe aly 50cts : iD | 
Scarfs, Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 
Exp? au ago toe oe note 





perts, eakies tts superior qual- 
ties, pronounced “Wood eLadics 
Blacking” to be the BE tt 
contains no acid, or lagredionts _ 
Me Stith ana el 
7 et black polis 
fete the oni} blackin ance that 
will not crack if the 8 £06, bus pre. pros 
r 
AEL: DEALERS. APPLY. TO | Bark Sngeconn aR ter. 
tity. Your shoe dealer will keep it 


£0.H.WOODS '& Co: BOSTON. tfyouask forit. Use no other. 


Other dressing manufacturers claim a Silver Medal as the highest award, which is not true. 
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FRESH, PURE. DELICIOUS. 

Wilson’s Ice Cream. . Committees would act wisely in leaving orders for Social Gatherings, Church 
Fairs, Festivals, etc. We give special care and attention to Sunday-School and Family orders, and 
guarantee perfect satisfaction in every case. Supplied to Families at $1.20 per gallon. Supplied to 
Churches and Charities at $1 per gallon. 290 & 292 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








NS) HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LECTURES. 


SEWING MACHINE — 


—=HAS NO EQUAL . 
NEW HOME SEWING MAGHINECO SEASON OF 1886-87. 


30 Us DmOn SqUARENY. “CHICAGO, ILL ILL es 
ST.LOUIS MO.: ATLANTA,GA... 




















—_—_—_+—4 FOR SALE BY >—-+— Address MAJOR J. B. POND 
B. F.. BELGER, 21, Montague Street, Russell Square, 
No. 431 Fulton Street, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Bet. Jay and Pearl Streets, BROOKLYN. 
MOSLER SAFE & LOCK CO/’S 
CHLEBRATED 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


SAFES. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
EXCLUSIVE PATENTS. 


Round Corners, Solid Continuous Plate, Heavy Welded Angle Frame, Eight 
Flanges, Bolts and Lock on Inside Flange instead of Outside, Four 
Tumbler Combination Lock capable of 100,000,000 Changes. 

The Mosler Safe and Lock Co.’s Safes have taken the lead in every exposition in which they have 
been shown, so incontestable is their superiority over all others, and bankers and merchants all over the 
world testify to the elegant finish and fire and burglar proof qualities of these safes. 


MOSLER, BOWEN & CO., 
768 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence Solicited, and Photographs, Specifications and Prices Sent 
on Application. 
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BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 4859, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 


“AUTOMATIO 
THE PERFECTION 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The only Machine that can be used 


WITHOUT RISK TO HEALTH. 
Unequalled for 


SIMPLICITY, QUIETNESS, 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


AND 
STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 


Imitations and Counterfeits called ‘‘ Automatic” and 
‘‘Improved,” but without the special features and intrinsic 
merit of our machines, are offered under our prices, and 
attempts made to sell them on our well known and 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 





Our Machines ' Absence of this 


all bear this 


" Trade-Mark 
Medallion stamps a Machine 
Trade-Mark |} counterfeit ,asIm- 
Rioatie Pres \ itators dare not 

; W, andG cl put this Medal- 
the Machine. lion on Machines. 





Buy none without the above Medallion. Genuine 
Automatic Machines are supplied only from our own Stores. 
Call or send for full particulars and Price-List. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


658 Broadway, New York City. 
Branches in all leading Cities. 
TRY THIS MACHINE BEFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 





*,* A Fine Steel Plate Engraving, on cardboard, of Brooklyn Bridge 
will be mailed, with our Price List, to any address, on\~»plication, 


Brooklyn; 310 Fulton Street. 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI@ 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 











OR MEN. & 00.5% 


‘cucaco, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


A reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 

only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and Satie in either 
Girection between the Atlantic and Pac 

The Rock Island main line and asc include Chi- 
cago. Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
end Rock island, in Ili nois; Davenport, ge pe 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa © <6 Des Moines Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantic, Knoxvi le, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
—— Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 

ameron and Kansas C) ‘ity, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; ‘albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Ww atertown, in Dakota, an 
bundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is ect as human 
ekillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ary of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
a Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 

Dining , St, Joseph, Ate excellent meals, and—between 
hice ‘0. oseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
ir Cars. 


The ‘Famous Albert Lea: Route 
Is the direct, Shige line between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and St. P. ‘aul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishin: grounds of Iowa and 
; nnesota. The rich’ wheat fields and grazing lands of 





| 





interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers su: > 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison. avenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St: 
— and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 

cially families, ladies and children, receive from 

cials and employ es of Rock Island trains protection, 
Teepe etful courtesy and kindly attention. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 

R. R. CABLE, § £. ST. JOHN 
Pres't & Gen'l M'g'r, CHICAGO. . & Pass. Agt 


Bicycles # Tricycles. 


Parties supplied in all sections with 


Bargains for Cash. 








No Price-List, as Stock is constantly Changing. 





Correspondence promptly and cheerfully answered. 
Send stamp, stating size, description, approx- 
imate price, etc., of machine wanted. 


BUTMAN & CO., 


89 Court Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTY IN SECOND-HAND. 





New Wheels for Exchange, etc. Machines Bought 














PRINTING. 


Card Press, $3.00 
Circular Size, 8.00 


“ Type, O 
Newspaper “ 44.00] Kersey PRESS CO. 


& Meriden, Conn. 
AGENTS WANTED, sce: 


. FREE! 
Goods SELL everywhere, to Everyb ody. 
BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing, Address 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conm 


ae 2 stamps 
‘or Cota 0. + ong hs 0 Ep Spc 








and Sold on Commission. 
_ Of all kinds. 


ITEACHERS WANTED ! 1ofatkns.4 


Assistants; also several for Art, Music, etc. Application-form 
and information free. Address 


| THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILL, 





— A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.— 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifler, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth-Patche 
Rash and Skin Diseases, 
and every blemish on beau- 
ty, and defies detection. 
It has stood the test of 30 
years, and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure the 
preparation is properly 
made. Accept nocounter 
feit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A, 
Sayre said to a lady of the 
hauton (a patient): “As 
you ladies will use them, 
I recommend ‘Gourand’s 
Cream’ as the least harm 
Jul of all the Skin prep- 
arations.”’ One bottle will 
last six months, using it everyday. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin, . 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N. Y. “4 

For sale by all Druggists and rey Goods Dealers throughout 
the U. S., Canadas and Europe. lso found in N, Y. City at R. 
H. Macy’ s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley" s, and other Fancy Goods 
Dealers. (87 Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 

Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it, 
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ACKERMAN, BICKER & MANVEL, 


Established 1878. 


DIAMONDS. WATCHES 


Formerly with the late house of Starr & Marcus. Goods sent for selection to any part of the country 


Correspondence solicited, and visitors with or without intention to purchase always welcome. 
Specialties of our own design and production, which are not rendered common by repeated duplication. 


JEWELRY. 6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. SOLID SILVER. 


W. C.YOSBURGH MFG. CO,, Limite, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic 
a(ase 
Fixtures. 





We have placed on exhibition 
in our new salesrooms, 418 and 
420 Fulton Street, a full line of 
Gas Fixtures in new and choice 
designs. 





Our styles embrace the most 
durable fixtures in Polished aad 
Antique Brass, Gold Bronze and 
Silver, in addition to our Crystal 
and Prism Fixtures. 





An inspection of our styles and 
prices is solicited. 





SALESROOMS ; 


418 & 420 FULTON STREET, 


Factory: 273 to 281 State Street, 


BROOKLYN. 





SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
By subscribing for your AMERICAN and ForEIGN NEws- 
PAPERS and MAGAZINES through the KNICKERBOCKER 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
Youcan get the Lowest CLUB RaTEs. The following 
are some of our prices: 


Atlantic Monthly, $335 Household, $o 90 
Harper’s Magazine, 325 Housekeeper, 075 
Scientific American, 275 Babyhood, 125 
Country Gentleman, 225 Babyland, 45 


Decorator & Furnisher, $3.35. 
"Correspondence solicited. CATALOGUE SENT FREE 





a6 = ’ 
Home Exerciser’ 
For brain-workers and sedentary people. 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the 
@Athlete or Invalid. A complete gym- 
inasium. Takes up but 6inch square 
e floor-room, something new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular, 
** Home ScHoon For PuysicarCutture,”16 East 14th 
Street, N, Y. City, Prof. D, L. Down. 















THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
~ ASENSIBLE WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty 


>\GOOD SENSE 
Hl 


i3| Fonte rinete MAISTS. 
one out, 


THOUSANDS woke. 


poll aol Seood ‘aouel 


ie ALL AGES 
Adults, 


Sold byl leadin retailers 
< Sola py leagin ft for circular. 


FERRIS BROS, Manoiactarers 


81 White St.. NEW YORK. 















xx BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUMMER ANNOUNCEMENT. 


T. J. Ettinwoop’s School of Phonography and Type-Writing 
at the Brooklyn Library, 199 Montague Street, Broo a, i; Mss 
will continue until the 1st of July, or later, and will re-open early 
in September. Sufficient time yet remains before the vacation to 
enable beginners to acquire a knowledge of Type-Writing, and to 
so far master the principles of Phonography that the study can be 
successfully completed by lessons through the mail, or even with- 
out ateacher. The Short-Hand Classes in the Summer Institute 
at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., conducted by the un- 
dersigned, will begin July rath, and end August 13th. Type- 
Writing will be taught in connection with these classes. For fur- 
ther information concerning instruction in Brooklyn, at Martha's 
Vineyard, or through the mail, application may be made to 
T, J. ELLINWOOD, 199 Montague Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,” 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. EF FARNELL. 





May 24, 1886. 








PURE DRUGS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


WHEELER & BOLTON, 


Cor. Fulton & Clinton Sts., Brooklyn. 





B. LEVY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


46 GRAND ST., near 2D ST,, BROOKLYN, E, D. 





GEO. GROOM, 63 Broapway, Brooklyn, E. D. 
English Boot and Shoemaker. Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes. 
Repairing and Custom Work a Specialty. 





Brooklyn, E. D., Insurance Agency. 
JOS. W. WHITE, Manacer. 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.; Mechanics’ Fire 
Ins, Co., of Brooklyn; Fidelity and Casualty Co, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boiler and Accident Insurance. 
OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


PHELPS, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
336 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. - 


H. R. HANLAN, 


Agent Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
35 GRAND ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Fire Insurance eff-cted in any desired company. 











Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, near the 
Post Office, Brooklyn. Late Engeman’s. 








F. EDWARDS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


FINE SHOBS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Careful attention is given to shoes made to measure. Shoes 
made on the McComber Patent Last a specialty. 


166 & 168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


MALLON, FLORIST, 


Fulton and Willoughby Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


F. GUTTENBERC, 


Fish, Oysters, Clams and Lobsters, 
729, 1001 & 1003 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 











W. R. HEGEMAN, 


DEALER IN FISH, OYSTERS AND CLAMS, 


70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. . 





IRA A. KIMBALL, 


Real Lstate and Insurance Broker, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue and Ninth St., Brooklyn. 


C.A.LESTER’S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, corner of Union, 
BROOKLYN, 








Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, fHalibut, Mackerel, Soft-shell 
Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt Fish, etc., etc., 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 


Pickled Oysters a Specialty. 
Oysters Wholesale and Retail. 
Depot for Rockaway Oysters. 





TELEPHONE, No. 99A. 


EDGELL’S RHEUMATIC & GOUT PILLS. 


They positively cure all cases of Temporary and Chronic 
Rheumatism. Have an unexcelled record for curing persons 
from the youngest to the oldest. A trial will convince the 
most unbelieving. Price, 25 and 50 cents a box. 

J. CG. EDCELL, 
9 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
(For Twenty Years.) 





Send for circular, 





A. W. Tyson, Prop. 


481 FULTON STREET, 


Opp. Wechsler & Abrahams’, Brooklyn. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


KRANICH & BACH PIANOS, 
9 MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


227 FULTON STREET, 


One block below Loeser’s. 


ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 
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Grass Cote Gardens Kept in Order 


BY THE WEEK, MONTH OR SEASON. 


FLOWER-BEDS LAID OUT AND PLANTED, 
ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR SEASON 1886, 


Choice Collection of Liants. 
FRESH TESTED FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


JULIUS J. HEINRICH, 
121 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE CALL, 665. 








NEW IMPROVED HIGH ARM, 
NEWMECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 
and Rotary Movements, <Auto- 
matie Direct and Perfect Action, 
Cylinder Shutile, Self-setting Nee- 
dle, Positive Feed, No Springs, 
Few Paris, Minimum Weight, No 
Friction, No Noise, No Wear, No 
Fatigue, No “ Tantrums,” Capa- 
city Uniimited, Always in Oraer, 
Richly Ornamented, Nickelplated, 
and Gives Perfect Satisfaction. 

Send for Circulars. 


AVERY MACHINE CoO., 
28 Union Square, New York. 


ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 


Boarting, Sale, Commission and Exchange Stables, 


/ 233 SCHERMERHORN ST., Brooklyn, 
The Best and Mest Reliable Place to B 
HORSES or CARRIAGES.» °* Sel! 







ESTABLISHED 1876. 
By Andrew Mowbray, Prop. 
89% “ON “ITTV ANOHdATAL 


Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phaetons and Saddle 
Horses to let on reasonable terms. A specialty made of 
Buying and Selling First Class Horses and Carriages on 
Commission. 





C. H. RIVERS, 
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STATE & COURT STREETS, BROOKLYN 
—— see 


EVENS = PHARMACY, 


Cor. Court St. and Atlantic Ave. 
BROOKLYN. 
PURE DRUGS. 
PURE SODA WATER, 
Tested by the Board of Health. 


RED LINE PERFUMES. 











JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PureE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Huntingdon Co., New Jersey. 
No. 340 Smith St., 


Corner First Place, 
And 75 & 77 THIRD STREET, near Hoyt, 
BROOKLYN. 





Families Supplied at their Residences, 


Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. 





Best Creamery Butter and Long Island Eggs, 
Thomas Hudson & Son, 
PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS, 


PAINTING AND FRESCOING, 





CORNER FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 


BROOKLYN, L. L 


Contracts For General Repairing. 


mrcas STY LES, 


GENERAL MARKET, 
1209 FULTON STREET, 
Established 185s. Near Bedford Avenue. 


H. HASTE, 
GREENE AVENUE MARKET, 


83 and & Greene Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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Pron A. A. HAND, 
1nmUN KS, 


184 Fulton St., cor, Orange, Brooklyn. 

A general assortment of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. TRruNxs 
REPAIRED or EXCHANGED. 

STEAMER CHAIRS AND STATEROOM TRUNKS. 


(@~ MANAGED BY LADIES. 9 
BROOKLYN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


NO. 29 CONCORD STREET, 


Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks from 
Bridge Entrance. 


SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS, 





~ QUEEN’S CUP CIGARETTES. — 
ALL HAVANA TOBACCO. 





Pure Havana Tobacco only is used in the 
manufacture of these unrivalled Cigarettes. 


F. MUSSON & CO., 
195 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
DEALERS IN 


FINE SHOES. 


Stop and examine our large assortment of Spring and Sum= 
mer Goods, They are the best and cheapest in 
the city for quality and price. 
ONE PRICE STORE. All goods marked in plain figures. 
195 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Bet. Nassau & Concord Sts., Near the Bridge. 











Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties. Awnings, 
, Banners and Decorations for Halls, Fairs, etc. 


LARYNGEAL DROPS. 


AN EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 
Coughs, Croup, Hoarseness, Whooping-Cough. 
Prepared and Sold by 


P. J. HOYT, Homeopathic Pharmacy, 


63 Fourth Street, Brooklyn, E. D. 











The best Pianos Sold on 
Easy Monthly Payments. 
Warerooms, 336 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Phelps & Son, Pianos, 


$5 to $20. Monthlylnstallments. $5 to $20. | 


Possess the Finest 
Tone, and are the Best 
Finished and Most Dura- 
ble Instruments in the 
Market, 
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3t SOMERSET ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. Paper Co, 


a ~ -e a 


RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicads inci- 
dent to the ordinary process of manufacture, is a cause 
of Hemorrhoids. The “StanparD” brand is not 
medicated, but is entirely free from any deleterious sub- 
stance. The division into sheets by perforations secures 
economy unattainable in the umferforated roll or package, 
while the rapid dissolution of the paper in water prevents 
loss of health from impure air, due to stoppage of pipes and 
drains, with accompanying Physicians’ and Plumders bills, 
Special Express contracts now enable us to deliver One 
Dozen 1,000-Sheet Rolls and Nickel Fixture any- 
where in the United States accessible by express on receipt 
of $3.00, or we can forward, as heretofore, two rolls and 
nickel fixture for $1.00, charges prepaid, 


Gentlemen: Your ** Medicated’? 
Toilet Paper” is useful in the 
treatment of Anal diseases, al- 
laying the intense itching, is a 
remedy easily applied, and a trial 


is convincing of its merits. 


Eye 


F. M. Jounson, M.D." 





OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent 
remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment without 
which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of 
treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The 
itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 


$o to 


Ten Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - 1 00 


Pocket Packet, - -*° -° - ° I 


wrapped in Tin Foil,- - Oo 50 
Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, Nickel Fixture, r 30 


Price, per Roll of 1,000 sheets, securely 




















Deliver Free anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 
Address 
Ver PERIORA , Db APP eyN-)a- . \ =F 
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Sé nar think of the sonous tra that are b vi y by these unsc 
e m Reputable Houses a Mushroom Concerns, that adv 
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THINK OF THE LITTLE ONES AT HOME. 


7 y 100 diffe R wad no y 
t y t ¢ ha | 
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ni sit WW he 
r selling no at 
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ONE PRICE TO ALL. 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.. 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN THE WORLD. 


HEADQUARTERS, 35 & 37 VeEsry St..N.Y. 


LIST OF BROOKLYN STORES. 


215 Fulton street, cor. Concord street, : - ° BROOKLYN 





205 Court street, cor. Wyckoff street, = - - - 

268 ibia street, between Carroll & Summit sts., - 3 - 

124 le avenue, corner Walworth street, - - - as 

598 Fifth avenue, corner Prospect avenue,-— - - - . sy 

640 Broadway, bet. Sumner avenue & Ellery st., - - . ‘i 

163 Grand street, bet. 4th & 5th streets, - - WILLIAMSBURGii 
322 Grand street, corner 9th street, - - - : = 

525 Grand street, between Ewen street & Graham ave., - = 

363 Manhattan avenue, Sparrow's Block, 5 - z - GREENPOINT. 
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HURD, WAITE & CO., 


BROOKLYN'S RELIABLE 


LyrY Goops ESTABLISHMENT. 


mnderful 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


} ] TY as 
onable Zapestry an 
t e aepenad upon tor tn maximum I we 
} 
nes, Felts, Art Embroideries, Worsteas, etc., can be purchased here 


LACE CURTAINS 


L m ly the Atghest art in desten, and cannal be surpassed 1 
A, > ~ 7 ~ y + ’ »% + 
Le! Fe M ui Urders prompt vy executed 


HURD, WAITE & CO. 


S17 39a Ilion Street, opposite Pierrepont Brooklyn. NY, 
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